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THE PLACE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


Emit Scuiirer has declared, in the “ Contemporary Review ” 
for September, 1891, that “in the last twenty-five years a com- 
plete change has taken place in the attitude of German theolo- 
gians toward the fourth Gospel,” and that Weiss says “ with 


complete justification that the denial of the genuineness of this 
Gospel is the result of the Tiibingen school, which has secured 
most assent far beyond the circle of its special adherents.” The 
criticism of the fourth Gospel cannot, indeed, any longer be re- 
garded by the most zealous advocates of its apostolical origin as 
undertaken in a spirit of hostility to Christianity, since during 
the last quarter of a century it has been represented by men of 
the learning and Christian character of Keim, Schiirer, H. and 
O. Holtzmann, Hausrath, Hilgenfeld, Scholten, Briickner, Pflei- 
derer, Weizsicker, Immer, Tayler, Martineau, and many others 
searcely inferior to these in scholarship and reputation in the 
Church. It cannot be said, moreover, that the results of the work 
of the critical school upon this Gospel are merely negative and 
prejudicial to Christian faith. They must undoubtedly, so far as 
they are accepted, greatly modify men’s opinions of the person 
and mission of Jesus and of the method and substance of his 
teaching. But no serious harm therefore ensues to Christian 
belief, since the result of the abandonment of the fourth Gospel as 
a historical source is that the student turns with confidence to 
the synoptic records, which are conceded to be less affected than 
the former by the subjectivity of their writers. A positive ad- 
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vantage thus accrues from the rejection of the more subjective 
record and reliance on sources of an approximately historical 
character; for the student, being no longer disturbed by the con- 
tradictions of the synoptic and the Johannine representations of 
the person and teachings of Jesus, is able to attain a clear and self- 
consistent conception of both. A continued investigation of the 
problem of the origin and character of the fourth Gospel can, at 
all events, have only good results so long as it is conducted with 
sincerity and love of truth, whatever one may think of Professor 
Schiirer’s optimistic view of the prospects of an early agreement 
“so far as a wide circle of Protestant theologians is concerned.” 
Whether such an agreement be near or remote, the hope of some- 
time effecting it may well stimulate further discussion, and save 
us from the indolence or self-confidence that declares the question 
closed, and from the intolerance which regards inquiry into the 
matter as prompted by conceit, or vanity, or hostility to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The Johannine problem arises out of the relation which the 
fourth Gospel holds to the synoptics as to contents, purpose, gen- 
eral conception of the person and biography of Jesus, and doc- 
trinal points of view. Since the synoptics are not, as is generally 
conceded, of immediate apostolic origin, and since they show a 
preponderant historical purpose along with subordinate ideal fea- 
tures, it is to be supposed that, if the fourth Gospel is the work 
of an apostle, it would surpass the others in the predominance of 
the historical over the ideal interest and tendency. It is, however, 
admitted that the case is directly the reverse of this, and that the 
manifest purpose of the fourth Gospel is not to furnish a biogra- 
phy, but to elaborate and enforce certain distinctive doctrines ; 
that the author was intent upon giving prominence to a concep- 
tion of the person of Christ quite different from that of the synop- 
tists; and that he has given to the discourses an undeniably 
subjective coloring. There is thus presented the anomaly — per- 
haps one may even say the antinomy — of a Gospel assumed to 
have an apostolical origin, the prominent features and character- 
istics of which are the opposite of those to be looked for in a work 
of the kind written by an apostle. Such being the nature of the 
problem, it would appear that a contribution to its solution may 
be made by a study of the internal character of the Gospel as 
determined by the writer’s historical and doctrinal points of view. 
If this writing can be assigned to its place in the literature of 
the New Testament by an investigation of its author’s method of 
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dealing with his materials and his relation to the antecedent de- 
velopment of doctrine, then, although only two or three phases 
of the many-sided Johannine question will have been considered, 
matters of the greatest importance will be brought under discus- 
sion, and the authorship and date of the Gospel may be deter- 
mined with reasonable probability. 

With respect to the material of his narrative there is no doubt 
that the fourth evangelist shows considerable dependence upon 
the synoptics. The principal points of attachment are the sec- 
tions on the Baptist (i. 19-34); the purification of the temple 
(ii. 18-16) ; the nobleman at Capernaum (iv. 46-54) ; the walk- 
ing on the sea (vi. 16-21) ; the anointing in Bethany (xii. 1-8) ; 
the entrance into Jerusalem (xii. 12-16); and te trial and ecru- 
cifixion. In some of these the relation to the synoptics appears 
to indicate an acquaintance with and a literary dependence upon 
them. Passing by the question whether an apostle and eye-wit- 
ness would be likely to show a literary dependence on such second- 
ary sources as the synoptics, it may be remarked that the author’s 
independence of these records in the greater part of the work 
would be favorable to the supposition that he was an apostle, if 
his general conception and treatment of the material were his- 
torical. But in this respect it must be conceded that a compari- 
son with the synoptists is very unfavorable to him. These writers 
present the story of Jesus with an appearance, in general, of his- 
torical probability and self-consistency, and of comparative freedom 
from the influence of dogmatic interests and preconceptions. To 
represent Jesus as a man naturally descended from David (as it 
may be said they do, if we except the prehistoric narratives of 
the birth as not contained in the oldest Gospel, that of Mark, 
and as probably later accretions of the tradition), and at the 
same time to record his acceptance by the disciples as Messiah, 
— this is to present a course of events which not only has internal 
probability, but also corresponds with the ancient historical ex- 
pectations of the Jewish people, whose Messiah was to be a human 
descendant of their first great ruler. If, again, we follow the 
oldest record, and make allowance for some departures from the 
original tradition in the other two, we shall find the representa- 
tion very natural and probable that Jesus did not at the beginning 
of his public ministry openly declare his Messiahship, in whatever 
sense he may have understood it, but first at Casarea Philippi, 
and that the great event at that place has no significance on any 
other hypothesis. 
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In contrast with this sober historical realism, the fourth evan- 
gelist plainly shows the influence of dogmatic preconceptions in 
his idealization of the person of Christ and in the way in which 
he records the Messianic manifestation. Contrary to the tradi- 
tional idea of the Messiah, he declares in the prologue that this 
expected person was a superhuman being, the Logos, who was “in 
the beginning with God, and was God.” In pursuance of a gen- 
uinely biographical interest, which cannot be said to be entirely 
wanting in the Gospel, he attempts to combine this divine pre- 
existent being with ordinary human conditions in referring to the 
mother, brothers, and human father of Jesus, and thus presents a 
conception of him which is confused and obscure in comparison 
with that of the synoptists. It is apparently to carry out the dog- 
matic idea of the prologue that, contrary to the probabilities of 
the case and in direct contradiction of the synoptic narrative, he 
brings forward John the Baptist as a public witness to the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. According to the oldest synoptic record, the 
opening heavens and the voice at the baptism are represented as 
for the eye and ear of Jesus only. But in this Gospel, although 
no account of the baptism is given, John is made to say that he 
saw the Spirit descending upon Jesus, and that He who sent him 
to baptize with water had “said” to him that the one on whom 
this sign was wrought was he who should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost.! This early testimony of John to Jesus as “the Son of 
God” is not only opposed to the tradition as recorded in Mark, 
and to the statement in the first Gospel, that the Baptist when 
in prison sent his disciples to inquire of Jesus whether he were 
the Messiah (which evidently requires the rejection as unhistori- 
cal of Matt. iii. 14,15), but must be regarded as a free treat- 
ment of history in the interest of the evangelist’s theory of the 
person of Christ. The Logos, who had been “in the bosom of 
God,” must appear at once in his superhuman character, and not, 
as in the ancient tradition, come gradually to a consciousness of 
his Messianic office. It accords with this point of view that, 
while in the synoptics the first disciples are reported as attaching 
themselves to Jesus without a knowledge of his Messiahship, 
apparently attracted by his personality and his message, in this 
Gospel the group of disciples begins to be formed upon the as- 
surance that they “have found the Messiah” (i. 41, 45). To 


1 The descent of the Spirit is evidently represented simply as a sign to the 
Baptist, and not as an endowment of Jesus, or a witness to him of his Messiah- 
ship. In both respects it would be superfluous to the divine Logos. 
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say nothing of the change of the scene of the first attachment 
of disciples to Jesus from Galilee, according to the synoptics, to 
Judza, and of the improbability that the fisherman Andrew was 
a disciple of John, one cannot but be surprised at the Baptist’s 
announcement to his followers that Jesus is “the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world.” Not to dwell upon the 
fact that Jesus is not designated in the synoptics as “ the Lamb 
of God,” the incongruity of this Christological and soteriological 
expression on the lips of the Baptist is apparent. One cannot 
think of the synoptic forerunner as speaking in these terms. 
Words like these, which smack of a liturgical formula, and which 
express a later theological reflection, could have been put into 
the mouth of the uncultured preacher from the desert only by 
the dogmatic fourth evangelist, who wished to declare through 
John the Baptist the doctrinal conceptions of the second century. 

The time to which our evangelist assigns Jesus’ cleansing of 
the temple (ii. 13-23) shows his purpose to subordinate history 
to the development of his Christological theory, and his surprising 
audacity, on the probable assumption of his acquaintance with 
the older records. The event is well established in the synoptic 
narratives, but it is placed near the close of Jesus’ public ministry, 
and represented as inciting the Jewish authorities to compass 
his overthrow. That this is its proper historical position there 
can be no doubt, even if the fourth evangelist’s account of previous 
visits of Jesus to Jerusalem could fairly be assigned a place in the 
earlier biographies. The procedure of the synoptists in placing 
this expression of Jesus’ supremacy and authority near the end 
of his career accords with their conception of the course of his 
history and of the development and culmination of his Messianic 
consciousness. But the writer of the Logos-Gospel would have 
Jesus appear upon the scene from the beginning as the all-power- 
ful, heaven-descended Messiah; and accordingly, regardless of 
history as a course of events related as cause and effect, he flings 
him at once into the arena, to manifest his power in the revered 
seat of the ancient theocracy. A Christological motive, together 
with indifference to historical probability, appears to have prompted 
the account of the last appearance of the Baptist on the scene, 
with his “ swan’s song” of diminishing and decadence (iii. 22- 
36). Apart from the improbability that the disciples performed 
the rite of baptism at this time,—a function which is not as- 
signed to them by the synoptists, — and the contradictions of the 
narrative, that Jesus baptized, and did not, and that “all men 
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were going to him,” and “no one received his testimony,” the 
manifest purpose of the section is to bring the Baptist forward 
once more to bear testimony, in a solemn and pathetic manner, to 
the theory of the evangelist that Jesus, as the preéxistent, heavenly 
being, was immeasurably exalted above all teachers who, being 
“from the earth,” speak “earthly things.” That the speech of 
the Baptist, who is made to talk like a Christian Hellenist of the 
second century, is a free composition of the evangelist, there can 
be no doubt. Another motive for the composition of this section 
is, with considerable probability, found in the writer’s purpose to 
show the decline of the school of John the Baptist, which flour- 
ished for a considerable time after the death of Jesus (Acts xviii. 
24-xix. 7), and from which the author may himself have been a 
convert, in contrast with the growing supremacy of Christianity. 
The “ decrease” of the one and the “increase” of the other are 
historical facts of a later time, which it is quite in the manner of 
the evangelist to represent by employing as types the characters 
of his narrative. 

The conversation with the Samaritan woman is also a symbolic- 
allegorical construction in a historical form for the purpose of 
conveying certain favorite doctrines of the evangelist. Apart 
from the facts that the event itself is improbable, in view of Matt. 
x. 5, and that there were no witnesses to the conversation, the 
manifest motive of the writer is to represent, by means of the 
words attributed to Jesus, the theological point of view of his own 
time. The key to the allegory of the five husbands of the woman 
and the sixth “ man,” who was not ber husband, has been found 
by Hengstenberg in the statement in 2 Kings xvii. 24—42, that 
the population of Samaria was composed of five peoples, each one 
of which worshiped, along with Jahveh, a heathen divinity (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. ix. 14). The sixth “man” represents “the illegiti- 
mate Jewish cult, which was scarcely better, in the eyes of the 
Jews, than the former heathenism of the Samaritans.” The 
point of view of the evangelist, as well as his disregard of his- 
torical probability, is illustrated in the fact that he makes the 
Samaritans employ words which are incongruous and impossible 
on their lips, to the effect that Jesus as the Messiah is “ the Sav- 
iour of the world.” This is rather the thought of the writer, 
in whose work the narrow, Jewish apprehension of the gospel, 
which formed a part of the original apostolic tradition, disap- 
pears, and the mission of Jesus is conceived as extended to the 
whole world, just as he, as the divine Logos, was the mediator of 
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its creation, and came into it as its “light.” Hence Jesus is 
made to speak the language of the Hellenized Church of the 
second century, which was unconcerned about the question of the 
future of Judaism and its cultus. This cultus is, indeed, better 
than that of the heathen represented by the Samaritans, but the 
worship in Jerusalem and that at Gerizim are both to be done 
away, to give place to the worship “in spirit,” which the “ true 
worshipers ” shall perform. 

Besides this general ideal construction of history, which is 
irreconcilable with the hypothesis that the author of the Gospel 
was an apostle, there are evidences in the structure of the work 
of its unhistorical character, in view of which even Delitzsch is 
led to remark that it happens with uncommon frequency that what 
is affirmed in one place is denied in another. It is difficult to 
defend the accuracy of a historian, and much more difficult to 
maintain that he was an ear-witness, whom we find reporting in 
one place that Jesus said : “ For judgment came I into this world ;” 
and in another: “I came not to judge the world” (ix. 39; xii. 
47); and again: “The Father doth not judge any one, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son” (v. 22), while he makes him 
announce in the most solemn terms certain divine judgment on 
the unfruitful “ branch” (xv. 2). When it suits his purpose, he 
makes Jesus say: “If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true” (v. 31), and when the course of an argument which he 
puts into his mouth requires a contradictory affirmation, he re- 
ports him as declaring that though he bear witness of himself, 
his witness is true (viii. 14). The hearers of Jesus are also made 
to contradict themselves. On one occasion they are said to know 
whence Jesus is, and on another not to know whence he is (vii. 
27; ix. 29). These are only a few of the many incongruities that 
might be quoted. 

The discourses and sayings ascribed to Jesus in this Gospel 
deserve special consideration in a study of its place in the litera- 
ture of the New Testament. The writer’s point of view and 
method are nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in their con- 
tents and structure, and nowhere does his representation differ 
more widely than here from that of the older sources. One haz- 
ards nothing in affirming that, if the synoptic records are founded 
upon the original tradition of Jesus’ method of teaching, the por- 
trayal of it in the fourth Gospel is secondary, unhistorical, ideal, 
and very remote in origin from the former. By no exegetical 
artifice can the two representations be brought into accord, and 
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to maintain that they express different sides of the same person- 
ality is as arbitrary as to attempt to reconcile the portrait of the 
synoptic Son of man with that of the Johannine heavenly Logos. 
If we had no other account of Jesus’ teaching than that of the 
fourth Gospel, we should be compelled to believe that he taught 
in substance and manner as it represents him to have taught. But 
since the oldest historical testimony, as well as the criticism of 
the synoptics, founds the record in these Gospels upon an ancient 
apostolical source ; and since the probabilities are altogether in 
favor of their account of the contents and method of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, the Johannine report of his discourses must abide the test of 
a comparison with theirs. That the comparison results to the 
disadvantage of this unique and remarkable record must be con- 
ceded by every one who institutes it without bias, and is practi- 
cally conceded in the strenuous exertions made by the advocates 
of this Gospel to maintain the credibility of its portrayal of Jesus’ 
mode of delivering his message. All that is essential in contents, 
all that is characteristic in manner, and all that is unique in 
simplicity in the synoptic representation of Jesus’ teaching, is 
wanting in the Johannine discourses. To such a degree has the 
writer put himself into them that it is impossible to determine in 
many instances where the line should be drawn between the words 
which he intends to ascribe to Jesus and his own reflections upon 
the subject in hand. This fact, together with the absence of wit- 
nesses to the words said to have been spoken to Nicodemus and 
to the woman of Samaria, and the impossibility that the long and 
involved discourses reported in the Gospel could be retained in 
memory and reproduced with even approximate accuracy, has com- 
pelled the advocates of the Johannine authorship to make the 
hazardous concession that the evangelist exercised “ subjective 
freedom” in their construction. This concession is practically 
an abandonment of the defense of their historical character. Ver- 
bal accuracy is not, indeed, essential to authenticity, and no one 
would attempt to maintain the verbal accuracy of the report of 
Jesus’ words in the synoptics. If the report in the fourth Gospel 
differed from theirs only as they differ from one another, there 
would be no question of its authenticity. But it is its funda- 
mental difference from theirs which gives rise to the problem, 
and requires the supposition of the evangelist’s subjectivity for 
its solution. The inference is natural, perhaps necessary, that 
since a subjective coloring must be assumed in order to explain 
the difference, it is precisely this which constitutes it, and renders 
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the report of the discourses in this Gospel unhistorical. In any 
case, if “subjective freedom” be admitted, no criterion can be 
applied for distinguishing between the portions of the discourses 
which are to be ascribed to Jesus and those contributed by the 
evangelist, or for determining whether, in fact, they are not to 
be credited altogether to the latter’s subjectivity. There are, in- 
deed, some sayings in the Gospel that are analogous to certain 
synoptic expressions of Jesus, and aphorisms which may be gen- 
uine “ logia ” of his from other sources are found in it; but these 
are unimportant elements of the discourses, which do not affect 
their general contents and point of view. 

It is precisely the contents and point of view of the discourses 
which give rise to the doubt of their authenticity, and constitute 
the kernel of the problem that they present. These phenomena 
also serve to show the historical position and environment of the 
evangelist in contrast with those of the writers who, on the basis 
of the ancient apostolic tradition, composed the earlier records. 
The superficial reader cannot but observe the difference between 
the subjects of these discourses and those with which the Jesus 
of the synoptics is chiefly occupied. The practical moral interest 
which predominates in the older Gospels drops into a subordinate 
place, or disappears entirely. The kingdom of God, the burden 
of the original tradition, recedes to give place to the personality 
of Jesus, which is advanced into the foreground, although by no 
means treated in a manner adapted to the ordinary understanding. 
The purpose of many of the discourses appears to be to put into 
the mouth of Jesus an exposition and confirmation of the specula- 
tive doctrines of the prologue concerning his origin and nature, 
and this purpose is pursued throughout the Gospel with a weari- 
some monotony. Hence the impression which the discourses make 
upon the reader is, as Weizsicker remarks, one of “ hardness,” 
of a succession of glaring lights, rarely interrupted by any soften- 
ing. The reader who compares the synoptic reports of the say- 
ings of Jesus with the discourses of the fourth Gospel, cannot 
but observe differences which are inexplicable on the presumption 
that the Teacher is authentically represented alike in the former 
and in the latter as to the intelligibility of his message to his 
hearers. On the one hand are clearness, simplicity, a terse and 
aphoristic form of discourse, adapted to the common understand- 
ing, and fitted to form a long-lived oral tradition ; on the other 
hand are extended speeches, which frequently have no point of 
attachment in events, and are generally misunderstood by the 
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hearers, discussions of the metaphysical nature of Jesus and of 
his occult relation to the Father, and throughout all the absence 
of the tender and solicitous humanity which constitutes the fade- 
less charm of the synoptic Son of man. Internal probability is 
certainly wanting for such a discourse as that recorded in xii. 44—- 
50, where, without any occasion to call forth remark, Jesus is said 
to have “cried aloud” in a monologue (for there is no indication 
that any hearers were present), a speech which treats of faith in 
his person, judgment on unbelief, and his own rank and dignity. 
Sometimes a discourse which begins with an occasioning ineident, 
or is suggested by a conversation upon some topic, passes over, in 
apparent disregard of both, into a didactic address, in which the 
self-revelation of Jesus is the ever-recurring theme. Of this char- 
acter is the so-called “conversation ” with Nicodemus (iii. 1-22), 
the traits of which are, that Jesus is unintelligible to his inter- 
locutor ; that instead of explaining his terms he heaps obscurity 
upon obscurity ; that he passes abruptly from one doctrinal propo- 
sition to another, expounding the philosophy of the prologue ; 
that the issue of the conversation is not given; and that it is un- 
certain whether the whole of the discourse is to be ascribed to 
Jesus, or a part of it is a series of reflections by the evangelist. 
The ruling purpose of the writer to make Jesus continually 
discourse of the doctrines on which the whole structure of the 
Gospel is founded, occasions sometimes a total incongruity be- 
tween a given incident and the words reported as spoken in con- 
nection with it, so that the reader experiences a succession of 
surprises and disappointments. When the disciples announce to 
Jesus that certain Greeks desire to see him, he is represented as 
immediately pronouncing a series of disconnected sayings, which 
can scarcely, by the most forced interpretation, be related to the 
occasion (xii. 20-34). To the question, “ Who is this Son of 
man?” put to him by “the multitude,” Jesus gives no answer, 
but enters upon a dissertation in which he develops the evange- 
list’s dualistic idea of the “ light” and the “ darkness.” So un- 
mistakably dogmatic a purpose, showing itself in all the discourses, 
and determining their form and contents, makes it evident to the 
historical sense that the writer was not in touch with the sim- 
plicity, freshness, and spontaneity of the original apostolic tradi- 
tion of Jesus, but rather indicates the point of view of a later 
age of theological reflection and discussion, when such questions 
were mooted as Christ’s equality with God (v. 18), and philo- 
sophical conceptions of his nature and mission, impossible at an 
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earlier time, had been matured. Keim shows a correct insight 
into the Johannine problem in the remark that ‘“ He who sees a 
writer of history begin with his philosophy, forms, with good rea- 
son, the conviction that he has before him a writer whose point 
of departure and deepest sympathy rest in philosophical studies, 
whose view of history is a philosophy of it, and whose communi- 
cation of history is almost always an unquestionable adjustment 
of the actual to the point of view of his higher contemplation of 
the world.” ! The absence of that most characteristic feature of 
Jesus’ teaching, the parable, which was so striking and prominent 
that the second evangelist records that “ without a parable spake 
he not unto them,” raises a reasonable doubt of the authenticity 
of the discourses of this Gospel. Instead of these “ colored 
lights,” we have, apart from the slight relief of an allegory or 
two, the prevailing “dark disguise” of a speculation wholly be- 
yond the time and the hearers. “The simple directness with 
which, in the earlier reports, the speaker advances to his end, and 
leaves it, is here replaced by the windings of subtle reflection 
and the repetitions of unsatisfied controversy. We pass from the 
breath and sunshine of the hills to the studious air and nocturnal 
lamp of the library, and exchange the music of living voices, never 
twice the same, for a monotonous pitch of speech which flows 
unvaried through the lips of Jesus or the historian, of Nicodemus 
or the woman of Samaria, of this disciple or of that.”* The 
strife of Jesus with the Jews over his Messianism, recorded in 
these discourses, can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a trans- 
plantation from a later age into the time of his actual life. Like- 
wise the discussion with the Jews about the bread of life and the 
eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood is intelligible 
only as relating to a time when the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per as an ecclesiastical institution might have come under consid- 
eration. So may the éxiyovo, the afterborn, be supposed to have 
contended and discussed. ‘“ These are the objections,” says Weiz- 
sicker, “ which the Jews of the Christian Church made after its 
detachment was completed, and the development of its higher 
doctrine of the person of its Christ had already passed through its 
most essential stages. It is not the strife of the life, but the 
strife of the school, which is carried back into the history of the 
life.” In view of the foregoing considerations relative to the dis- 
courses in the Gospel, the judgment of Dr. Schiirer appears to be 
1 Geschichte Jesu, i. p. 124. 
2 Martineau, The Seat of Authority, p. 214. 
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sustained, that the more earnestly and conscientiously the partic- 
ular points are considered, the more difficult it is to adhere to the 
opinion that the subjectivity of the evangelist, which is conceded 
to be expressed in them, is only of such a kind as is thinkable 
in the case of a personal disciple. 

The careful student of the New Testament cannot but observe, 
in its several writings, different stages of doctrinal development, 
the most primitive of which are found in the original synoptic 
tradition, while the Pauline, the deutero-Pauline, and the Johan- 
nine writings indicate the results of reflection upon the central 
themes of the Gospel, and the modifications of doctrine which 
could not but arise from the influence of contemporary thought. 
There can be no grosser misinterpretation of the New Testament 
than that which proceeds upon the presumption that all its con- 
tents are the result of the immediate communication of divine 
truth to its authors, who, absorbed in rapt communion with God, 
were shut out from all living intercourse with the world. The 
only true interpretation is the historical, which finds in the New 
Testament the earliest stages of the evolution of dogmatic con- 
ceptions, the beginnings of the long course of the history of Chris- 
tian doctrines. With respect to the Christological conceptions of 
the fourth Gospel, it may be shown with great probability that 
the Logos-idea, which is the fundamental doctrine of the prologue, 
is the product of a theological reflection that was not only entirely 
foreign to the original apostolic tradition, but is explicable only 
as belonging to a somewhat advanced period of the post-apostolic 
age. Not only is Jesus nowhere in the synoptics designated as 
the Logos, but one can hardly think of an original apostle apply- 
ing this name to him. Yet the fourth evangelist introduces it in 
the prologue in a way which indicates that it was familiar both to 
himself and to his contemporary readers. The attempt has not been 
successful to show the derivation of the word, as used in the Gos- 
pel, from the Old Testament, where it is never employed as a per- 
sonal designation, but only as a predicate-term, and where “ wis- 
dom ” receives, like “ folly,” no more than a poetic personification. 
The attempt, indeed, in the development of the Hebrew theology 
to form a conception of God as absolute, could not but be favora- 
ble to the idea of angels as intermediate beings between the un- 
approachable Deity and the world; but we must derive from the 
Alexandrian thought the notion of a personal mediator par émi- 
nence, a tendency toward which is observable in the Septuagint. 
In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon, the Logos appears as a 
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poetical personification of the will of God, executing the decree 
of penalty or of blessing, while Wisdom is represented as a power 
distinct from the Deity, occupied in his stead with the affairs of 
the world (xviii. 15, vii. 22-24, viii. 4-6, ix. 2), and once even 
called “the only-begotten.” It is evident that the Logos-idea 
“reaches back with only one of its roots into the soil of the 
Old Testament.” The other more vigorous one sprang from 
the Greek philosophy of Heraklitus, of Plato, and of the Stoa, 
the last of which has been characterized as “ the most immediate 
presupposition of the Alexandrian philosophy of religion,” whose 
most distinguished representative, Philo, gave to the doctrine of 
the Logos essentially the form in which it appears in the fourth 
Gospel. 

The coming of Apollos into the Christian Church is, perhaps, 
not without connection with the entrance into it of Alexandrian 
modes of thought, which are unmistakable in the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, the Colossians, and the Ephesians. In Ephesus espe- 
cially, the home of the ancient Logos-speculation of Heraklitus, 
where toward the end of the first century the Pauline Christology 
received a considerable development, the Christian idea of the 
Logos was undoubtedly fostered. Justin Martyr may be adduced 
as proof of this. His works have been said to constitute “the 
first extra-Biblical datum for the Christian Logos-doctrine,” and 
his contact with Alexandrian thought cannot be denied. Not 
without good reason do Weizsicker and Holtzmann conclude 
that the fourth Gospel is a connecting link between Philo and 
this philosophic Christian apologist. This hypothesis is supported 
by the undoubted parallels which have been shown to exist be- 
tween the Philonic and the Johannine qualities and functions 
ascribed to the Logos, of which may be mentioned: the idea of 
the Logos as a quickening, illuminating, divine potency, and of 
his passing over into activity in the world from a preéxistent 
union “with God;” the absence of the article before eds in des- 
ignating him as God; the preposition 54 employed to denote his 
mediate causation; the combination of the terms “Son” and 
*‘ Paraclete” with the Logos-doctrine; the manifestation of the 
Logos in pre-Christian times; the doctrine that the Son does all 
things according to the Father’s directions ; the comparison of his 
spiritual quickening with manna; and his indwelling in the souls 
of the righteous. Along with these resemblances between the 
two conceptions an important difference should be mentioned. 
While in Philo the Logos remains, so to speak, “hovering in 
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the air,” and unconnected with any historical personality, he ap- 
pears in the fourth Gospel in the guise of a human being as the 
Christ of the evangelic tradition. But this difference should not 
be urged as an objection to the hypothesis of the Philonic origin 
of the Logos-idea of the Gospel, for it is explicable by reference 
to the different points of view of the two writers, — the one a 
Platonic-Stoic philosopher, the other a Christian theologian. As 
it is a baseless conjecture, casting discredit upon the entire synoptic 
tradition, that the idea of the Logos was derived from the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and recorded in the fourth Gospel by the apostle 
John, so it is unthinkable that this apostle, or any other, could 
have applied the Philonic term to Christ. The distance between 
the original apostolic conception of Jesus and this metaphysical 
notion is too great to be traversed by a single spring. The tran- 
sition is conceivable only as the result of theological reflection and 
of the influence of contemporary thought and speculation, just as 
the entire conception of the nature and mission of Christ which 
appears in the fourth Gospel is inexplicable except on the hy- 
pothesis of a development of theological doctrines, to which ref- 
erence has already been made.! 

It is precisely the fact of this theological development, which 
tends more than any other consideration to determine with great 
probability the place of the fourth Gospel in the literature of the 
New Testament, and to decide with as much certainty as is at- 
tainable in the case the question of its date and authorship. 
With regard to Christological doctrines, the distance which sep- 
arates the idea of the Logos, who was “in the beginning with 
God,” and “ was God,” from the original apostolic tradition as to 
his person, has already been pointed out, together with the proba- 
bility that it can reasonably be conceived as traversed only by a 
process of the growth of ideas. If the conception of the person 
of Jesus which appears in the fourth Gospel is the culmination 
of a process of idealization and exaltation of him, it should be 
possible to show both the beginnings and the intermediate stages 
of this process. It cannot be denied that the point of departure, 
which is of the greatest importance, presents difficulties owing to 
the fact that the biographies of Jesus that approach most nearly 
a historical character were probably not written until from forty 


1 On the Logos in Philo, and in the fourth Gospel, see Holtzmann, Hand- 
Commentar, iv. pp. 32 ff. ; J. Réville, La doctrine du Logos dans le quatrie¢me 
évangile et dans les euvres de Philon ; Toy, Judaism and Christianity, pp. 106- 
121 ; and Weizsiicker, Das apostol. Zeitalter, pp. 549-558. 
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to sixty years after his death, and that during this period the tra- 
dition of which these are the deposit undoubtedly gathered to 
itself poetic and legendary accretions. Regarded as literature, - 
and examined from a historical point of view, they cannot be said 
to be simple, unadorned histories. There are unmistakable signs 
of a development of the tradition in the direction of an idealiza- 
tion of the central figure, modifications of his sayings, and an 
enhancement of his works. The absence of reference to the won- 
der-stories of the birth and infancy from the oldest synoptic Gos- 
pel, from the recorded sayings of Jesus, and from other writings 
of the New Testament, furnishes a very strong support to a crit- 
ical doubt of the historical character of these narratives. The 
tendency to give a materialistic expression to spiritual phenomena 
is scarcely mistakable in such accounts as that of the descent of 
a dove at the baptism, of the multiplication of loaves and fishes, 
of the appearance of the body of Jesus after his death, of the 
saints who are reported to have been resurrected and to have 
shown themselves on the streets of Jerusalem, and of other similar 
events. Having incorporated into itself the story of the bodily 
ascension of Jesus into heaven, it is not surprising that the tra- 
dition of his life and teachings which took form among Jewish 
Christians, who believed that in declaring himself to be a spiritual 
Messiah he accepted the crown of the son of David, did not leave 
him in the celestial regions, but developed the doctrine of his 
early return to the earth. A Jewish-Messianic mission could find 
no fulfillment in the life of a homeless teacher, ending in an igno- 
minious death. Hence the tradition of the Messiah must not only 
give expression to the Jewish hope of a second advent in a“ glory ” 
which should realize the Messianic dream, but must also contain 
a glowing prophecy of it in the very words of the Master. Ac- 
cordingly, he is made to declare that before his generation should 
pass away, he would come on the clouds of heaven, attended by 
his “ holy angels,” and summon the “ nations ” to judgment before 
an earthly “ throne of glory,” in order to award to men eternal 
life or eternal punishment according to their treatment of his 
“brethren.” The differing reports in the synoptics of various 
sayings of Jesus indicate the pliancy of the tradition, and show 
how his teaching was transformed and his person idealized in 
accordance with the principle which may be regarded as an in- 
duction from history, that the results of the occupation of human 
thought with any subject are largely determined by the intellec- 
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tual environment and by prepossessions and absorbing interests 
and feelings.! 

The idealizing exaltation of the person of Christ was advanced 
by Paul far beyond that of the synoptic tradition. The latter 
transformed the Teacher, Healer, Prophet of righteousness, and 
Son of man into the Jewish Messiah, and directed attention chiefly 
to the future as the time of his exaltation, which it painted in 
apocalyptic colors. But Paul, in whose thought the speculative 
tendency predominated, looked backward rather than forward in 
his idealization of Christ, and conceived a Christology whose celes- 
tial point of departure required a metaphysical construction. To 
him “the man Christ Jesus,” who was “ born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” was not simply the man of the Jewish- 
Christian synoptic tradition, but “ the man from heaven,” the “ sec- 
ond Adam,” the spiritual head and representative of the human 
race. The Messiahship which he conceived was spiritualized and 
transfigured, and did not contain the original national features 
of the Jewish-Christian conception of the Messiah. The Christ, 
who was not, in his thought, to be the restorer of the political order 
of Israel, but the restorer of the spiritual order of mankind, was 
only “according to the flesh” of the seed of David. As the 
anointed, not of a people but of the human race, he was the 
preéxistent heavenly man, “the image of God,” and the agent of 
the creation. The Pauline Christology is accordingly symmetri- 
cally conceived under the relation of means to end. Jesus, re- 
garding himself as the Teacher of men, and their Saviour through 
his teaching and example, consistently committed the fortune of 
his cause to the power of his word and his life, and prophesied 
with sublime confidence that the kingdom of God would become, 
from a little “ leaven,” a world-transforming agency. Taking his 
place in the current of human affairs as a historical force, he 
trusted in himself as such, and did not connect the result of his 
mission with a metaphysical, celestial origin of his person. But 
Paul, the centre of whose “ gospel” was not the life and teachings 
of Jesus, but his death and resurrection, conceiving the end of the 
Saviour’s mission to be the abolition by his sacrifice of “ the curse 
of the law” for all men, consistently took his departure in con- 


1 Compare the noble morality which rebuked the worldly ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee with the illusive promise to the apostles that “in the renova- 
tion ” they should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
That the former is from Jesus is probable, and the source of the latter is easily 
conjectured. 
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structing his Christology from no mere historical personality, but 
from the representative spiritual Adam, “ the man from heaven.” 
In the further development of the doctrine of the person of 
Christ, which appears in the Epistles designated by criticism as 
deutero-Pauline, — those addressed to the Hebrews, the Colos- 
sians, and the Ephesians, — is manifested the profound impression 
which his personality made upon the early believers in him. The 
transformation of Paulinism by its friends, of which these writ- 
ings, probably composed toward the end of the first century, are 
the literary expression, shows in the matter of Christology the 
introduction of conceptions which are not so much opposed to 
those of Paul as to a considerable degree foreign to his thought. 
Here the influence of Alexandrian ideas becomes unmistakably 
apparent, and the Christology is so far removed from that of the 
synoptics that the two different types of conceptions of Jesus, 
originating at nearly the same time, furnish a problem which ad- 
mits of no solution from the dogmatic point of view, and can be 
historically explained only by the assumption of widely-diverging 
interests, influences and environments. The influence of the 
original tradition of Jesus on the one hand, and a speculative ten- 
dency and interest on the other, may be regarded as the most 
important factors in the two series of Christological conceptions, 
and as determining the relative value of both. Accordingly, he 
who conceived himself to be a Teacher of righteousness, the spir- 
itual Messiah of the ethical-religious kingdom of God, the Son of 
man by reason of his ideal humanity, and who was regarded by 
his Jewish-Christian followers as their national Messiah, becomes 
in this speculative Christology the metaphysical Son of God, “ the 
high-priest” of redemption, the “ brightness”! of the divine 
glory, the “ express image ” of the being of God, and the univer- 
sal providence who “ upholds all things by the word of his power,” 
just as Philo regarded the Logos as “the bond of all things.” 
The agency of Jesus in the creation, somewhat vaguely expressed 
by Paul, is expanded into the declarations that “in him? wer. 
created all things in heaven and earth, visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers,” that he is before 
all things, the end of all creation, and that “in him all things 
subsist.” As the Philonie Logos was supposed to be “ filled en- 
tirely with the immaterial powers,” so Christ is here conceived to 
have contained in himself “all the fullness of the Godhead.” In 
1 éwatryaoua, a term of the Alexandrian philosophy. 


2 év abrg, equivalent to 8: abrod, with an additional shade of meaning. 
VOL. 11. — NO. 5. 2 
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this Christology the ideas of the preéxistence of Christ and of his 
agency in the creation are Pauline, while other attributes and 
functions ascribed to him transcend Paulinism, and betray an 
Alexandrian origin. One of these writers approaches the point 
of view of the fourth Gospel, when by misinterpretation of a 
passage from a Psalm (xlv. 6) he makes the Deity himself ad- 
dress “ the Son” as “ God ” (Heb. i. 8). 

It is but a step from this doctrine of the person of Christ to 
that of the fourth Gospel, which appears to be a natural en- 
hancement of it under a more effective influence of Alexandrian 
ideas. The step is so necessary as a link in the chain of Christo- 
logical conceptions, later culminating in the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, that the assumption of its having been made would be re- 
quired if the fourth Gospel had been lost. The Christology of 
this Gospel rests, indeed, upon a monotheistic basis, but it ap- 
proaches as near to Trinitarianism as is compatible with the 
aloneness and absolute supremacy of the Father. As in Philo, 
so here, the function of the Logos is that of a mediator between 
God and the world. He was, however, “ with God in the be- 
ginning,” had “ glory” with Him “ before the world was” (i. 1, 
xvii. 5) and partook of the divine nature, for “God (i. e., god- 
like in essence), the Logos was.” As one with the Father, the 
Son is not only called “God,” but is represented as receiving 
adoration as “ Lord and God” (xx. 28). But that this unity of 
the two is conceived as consistent with difference of personality 
and independent self-consciousness is evident from the words re- 
ported to have been spoken of the disciples: ‘That they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee” (xvii. 21). 
The dignity which is ascribed to him plainly belongs to him as 
Son, for “the only true God” is the Father, while the Son is 
only the “ way ” by which men may come to Him, and his “ glory ” 
is not that of the absolute Deity, but that of “ the only-begotten 
of a father” (i.14). His exaltation, however, is not stinted, while 
it is kept within the necessary limits of monotheism. He is rep- 
resented as having supernatural knowledge, as knowing all things, 
— heavenly as well as earthly, — the human heart and God him- 
self, as annihilating space with his far-seeing vision, and pene- 
trating into the distant future with prophetic foresight (vi. 64, 
xvi. 4, 30, xvii. 25, i. 18, 48, ii. 25, iii, 12, 31, x. 15, vii. 29). 
He is able to disclose the hidden things of God and of the celes- 
tial realm, for he speaks as one knowing from what he has seen 


~ and heard (iii. 11, 32, vi. 46, viii. 40). As the organ of almighty 
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energy he is represented as endowed with the most marvelous 
miraculous powers, and easily performs wonders which surpass all 
those of the earlier evangelic tradition. Yet with all this god- 
likeness of endowment he is in all things dependent on and sub- 
ordinate to the Father, unable to do anything of himself, and 
speaking only the words which are given to him from above. The 
Father is “ greater” than he (v. 19, xiv. 10,28). His sonship 
implies a community of essence with the Father, yet it is evident 
that it not only expresses more than men are said to be able to 
attain in this respect through him, but also an entirely different 
conception from that contained in the term “ Son of God” applied 
to him in the synoptics. His oneness with God and his subor- 
dination to Him are expressed in a complete subjection of his will 
to that of his Father, which with unselfish devotion he seeks to 
do for the divine glory. To do the will of Him who sent him is 
the food which the disciples know not of (iv. 34, xiv. 13). 

The earlier Gospel-writers, who based their works upon the rec- 
ollections or the records of eye-witnesses, could have found no sug- 
gestion, either in their materials or their environment, of the 
superhuman, heavenly Logos. For the genesis of the Johannine 
conception there was needed the entire antecedent development 
of the idealizing of the person of Christ, — the ideal “ man from 
heaven” of Paul, and the deutero-Pauline enhancement of this 
notion, — together with the Logos-speculation of the Alexandrian 
philosophy. The Johannine in relation to the synoptic doctrine 
of Christ is a riddle only to those who refuse to regard both con- 
ceptions historically. The idea of the preéxistence of Christ, for 
example, is not so much as intimated in the synoptic records. 
Paul undoubtedly conceived “the man from heaven” to have ex- 
isted in the celestial regions prior to his appearance upon the 
earth, though his expression of this doctrine is not so definite but 
that expositors differ as to his having taught it.’ It is more de- 
cidedly set forth, however, in the deutero-Pauline literature. In 
the fourth Gospel it is elaborated and made fundamental. Not 
only is it laid down in the speculative prologue in the proposition 
that the Logos was “in the beginning with God,” and “was 
God,” and that the world had its becoming through him, but the 
writer puts into the mouth of Jesus himself the most unequivocal 
declarations of a celestial existence prior to his appearance in the 


1 Conspicuous among the representatives of the critical school who doubt 
that Paul taught the preéxistence of Christ was Baur. But he did not regard 
Philippians as a work of the apostle. (See Phil. ii. 7-9.) 
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flesh. He is made to say that he “came down from heaven,” 
and to speak of ascending “where he was before.” He who 
came from heaven speaks not “earthly things” (iii. 13, 32, vi. 
62). When charged with making himself greater than Abraham, 
his answer is: “ Before Abraham was, I am” («ipi, expressing 
being in itself, and perhaps excluding becoming). Before enter- 
ing upon his work in the world as the incarnate Son, he was occu- 
pied with the foreordained economy of salvation. The idea that 
the Christian economy was foreseen and prepared before the cre- 
ation of the world was already current long before the composi- 
tion of the fourth Gospel. The kingdom was prepared “ before 
the foundation of the world,” and “ for eternal ages unrevealed.” 
The Christian believers were “chosen ” in Christ before the crea- 
tion, and the proclamation of the gospel was a making known to 
“the principalities and powers in the heavenly regions of the 
manifold wisdom of God according to his purpose for ages ” (Matt. 
xxv. 34; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 4, iii. 9; Col. i. 26; 1 Peter i. 
20). Accordingly, the author of the fourth Gospel regards the 
preéxistent activity of the Logos as dating from the very begin- 
ning of the creation. “In him was life, and the life was the light 
of men; and the light hath been shining in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not.”1 Having thus ever shone, 
he is “the true light which lighteth every man.” The evange- 
list’s conception of the preéxistent activity of the Logos as the 
organ of revelation is in accord with Philo and the Alexandrian 
translators of the Old Testament, who regarded the Theophanies 
of Hebrew story as manifestations of the Deity through him, or 
simply as Logophanies. The writer of Hebrews also represents 
the preéxistent Christ as speaking through the prophets and 
psalmists with reference to his earthly mission, and betrays the 
Alexandrian influence not only in this conception, but also in the 
allegorizing of the Old Testament with which he seeks to estab- 
lish it (Heb. ii. 12, 13, x. 5-9). The idea of the efficiency of 
the “light” which shone from the preéxistent Logos upon the 
darkened world appears to have been in the mind of the evange- 
list when he represented Jesus as saying, “1 have other sheep 
which are not of this fold,” and when he commented on the 
prophecy of the high priest, that Jesus was about to die for the 


1 The present tense, galver (i. 5) probably signifies, “ shines from the begin- 
ning until now” (Meyer). The conception is that of a supernatural ¢és, which 
manifested itself through revelation and prophecy. The rendering, “ hath been 
shining,” is that of Noyes. 
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nation, by remarking: “ And not for the nation only, but also 
that he might gather into one body the children of God that are 
seattered abroad ” (x. 16, xi.52). The fact that these children of 
light “ scattered abroad ’’ must have been conceived to be among 
the heathen is one of many indications contained in this Gospel 
that the writer had adopted the Pauline idea of this universal mis- 
sion of Christianity. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ contained in this Gospel, 
its soteriology, also indicates that its place is among the latest 
products of Christian thought in the New Testament. The bur- 
den of the teaching of Jesus as recorded in the synoptics is prac- 
tical righteousness, which is attainable by trustful obedience to 
God. To hear the words of Jesus and do them, to take up the 
cross and follow him, — these are the all-important requirements. 
No emphasis is laid upon faith in his person from a soteriologi- 
cal point of view. The idea of his death as a “ ransom” has, 
indeed, an expression, but it is so incidental and so incongruous 
with his general teaching that its origin with him is doubtful. 
In the Pauline doctrine of salvation, however, the chief stress is 
laid upon faith as a condition of justification, but the faith in 
question is not centred upon Jesus as a teacher; it is rather di- 
rected to him as an atoning agent, who has borne “ the curse of 
the law” for men, abolished the old legal economy which exacted 
a full obedience, and opened a new way of access to the Father 
in “the law of the spirit of life.” The deutero-Pauline writers 
took little account of this doctrine of the master of the school, 
and may in fact be said to have ignored it almost entirely ; while 
they laid the chief stress upon the ethical aspect of the passion 
of Christ, avoiding apparently with intention the distinctive ter- 
minology of the apostle. In the fourth Gospel the break with 
the Pauline soteriology is complete, and the theory of the saving 
work of Christ denotes a wide departure from both this teaching 
and that of Jesus as reported by the synoptists, although it is 
more in touch with the latter than with the former. The writer, 
in consistency with his prevalent purpose to exalt and “ glorify” 
the person of Christ, places the divine Logos in the centre of 
his soteriological scheme as the all-important figure and agency. 
This system is unique among the New Testament writings. 
Scarcely mentioning righteousness, the kingdom of God, and the 
common moral virtues of the synoptic tradition, and discharging 
all such externalities as the Pauline bearing of “ the curse of the 
law” and the effecting of a representative satisfaction by Christ 
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in his death, it emphasizes a mystical, inward relation of men to 
Jesus, consummated through a faith and love by which the re- 
ceptive soul is immediately connected with the life-giving person- 
ality of the Son of God. “The good shepherd,” indeed, “ gives 
his life for the sheep ;” but so completely was the thought of the 
writer of this Gospel, together with that of the church of his 
time, separated from Judaism and from PaulineJewish modes of 
thought, that he could not appropriate the great apostle’s juridical 
conception of the death of Christ derived from the theology of 
his race. On the contrary, the life-giving Christ is represented 
in a manner congenial to Hellenistic-Christian thought as directly 
communicating to the believer a spiritual principle which is in 
him “a well of water springing up to everlasting life.” Thedeath 
of Christ is not made prominent as a factor in salvation, but 
the stress is laid upon the whole personality of the Logos, who, 
as the organ of revelation and the manifestation of God, commu- 
nicates life and light to those who are receptive of them. He is 
“the bread of God,” which those who eat will never die, “ the true 
Vine,” whose life-giving sap is communicated to those who abide 
in him, and apart from vital union with whom men can bear no 
fruit (xv. 1-4). The Pauline opposition of faith and works finds 
no place in the thought of this writer. In adapting the gospel 
of Jesus to Hellenistic thinking, he had no use for the apostle’s 
polemic against Judaism. He had advanced far beyond this point 
of view, which, indeed, although adapted to its time, was too one- 
sided and ideal in its disregard of the living personality of Jesus 
to answer the practical needs amid which the fourth Gospel was 
written. 

The earlier views of the significance of the death of Christ 
with respect to his person undergo a transformation in this Gos- 
pel which is not without importance in determining, negatively 
at least, its authorship and date. In the synoptics, the death of 
Jesus is regarded by the disciples, when it is intimated to them, 
with a horror which calls forth the protest of Peter, and when it 
actually occurs it is represented as the death-blow to their Mes- 
sianic hopes. In the Pauline apprehension of it, its connection 
with Jewish-Messianic expectations is, indeed, dissolved, and its 
soteriological significance is emphasized, but it is regarded as a 
humiliation (Phil. ii. 8) and a “ curse” to which Jesus was sub- 
jected. It did not accord, however, with the exalted rank to 
which the person of Christ had been raised in the development 
of Christological thought, at the time of the composition of the 
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fourth Gospel, to represent the heaven-descended Logos as de- 
graded and cursed by the pathetic fortune of his closing earthly 
hours. As his death was the culmination of his mortal career, so 
the exaltation of his person and the manifestation of his power 
and saving efficacy are represented as reaching in this event their 
highest point. In view of the approaching tragedy, Jesus is made 
to exclaim: “ Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son may also glorify thee.” In being “lifted up” Je&us is repre- 
sented as not merely raised upon the cross, but as attaining the 
acme of his spiritual elevation and attraction. His Messianic 
dignity suffers no derogation ; there is no protest, born of love and 
terror, from apprehensive disciples; his precious blood pays no 
“ransom” for a guilty world. Instead of being an hour of bu- 
miliation and ignominy, the hour of his death is that in which the 
Son of man is “ glorified.” Hence dates the highest fruitfulness 
of his mission, for “unless a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit” 
(xii. 23, 24). The powers of darkness, which had arrayed them- 
selves against him during his life, and opposed him as “ the light 
of men,” gather in the last hours to effect his overthrow. The 
Devil enters into Judas, and the Jews, * the children of the Devil,” 
plot his downfall. But in the death on the cross, in which his 
terrestrial and infernal enemies expect to see the consummation of 
his defeat, he is represented as seeing the discomfiture of the 
former and the dethronement of the latter. “ Now,” he is made 
to exclaim, “is the judgment of this world ; now will the prince 
of this world be cast out” (xii. 31). As the more he becomes 
an object of faith to men, the more does the power of the Evil One 
diminish, so in this act of spiritual exaltation in which he gives 
his flesh as “the bread of life” for the world, he is said to see 
the beginning of the downfall of Satan, and of an ever-widening 
sway of the dominion of his own truth, which will be consummated 
only when “ all men” shall have been drawn to him. It comports 
with the eminent dignity of the great Logos of this Gospel that 
he should not, like the Jesus of the synoptists and of Paal, owe 
his resurrection to God, but have power to lay down his life and 
“* power to take it again.” As he is exempted from temptation 
and the forty days’ fasting and struggle in the wilderness, so he 
has no awful agony in Gethsemane, and gives no expression to 
forebodings of suffering and death. On the cross he utters no 
heart-broken cry of anguish and abandonment, but majestically 
exclaims, “ It is finished,” and dies like a god. 
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There appears, also, in this Gospel the culmination, so far as 
the New Testament is concerned, of a course of development of 
mythological conceptions in its doctrine of Satan. The idea of a 
personal evil being, the adversary of goodness, was familiar to the 
later Jewish and the Hellenistic thought, and in the Book of 
Wisdom it is said that through the envy of the Devil sin came into 
the world. In the synoptic Gospels, Satan has no great promi- 
-nence as 4 spiritual adversary. Jesus, indeed, begins his career 
by a victory over him, but in these records his principal contest is 
with the subordinate spirits or demons who are supposed to afflict 
the bodies of men. Paul represents Satan as an adversary, “ the 
god of this world,” an enemy, whose “devices” he knew, and 
who “ blinded the understandings of the unbelieving” (2 Cor. iv. 
4, xi. 14, xii. 7). But in his thought the contest of the believer 
is rather with “the flesh” opposing the spiritual strivings than 
with hostile spirit-powers. A further development of this my- 
thology of the infernal powers appears in the deutero-Pauline liter- 
ature, where we find a hierarchy of the demonic forces, “ princi- 
palities, powers, world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual hosts of 
evil in the heavenly regions,” and “the prince of the powers of 
the air” (Eph. vi. 12, ii. 2). The “wrestling” of the Christian 
is conceived to be against the “ wiles of the Devil ”’ and these hosts 
of evil spirits. The Epistle to the Ephesians appears to occupy 
a middle position in the development of this mythology between 
the Pauline conceptions and those of the fourth Gospel.! The 
conspicuous dualism of this Gospel, its striking antithesis of 
“light” and “darkness,” and the prominence given to the great 
Archon of evil, have led some critics to suppose its author to 
have been under the influence of Gnostic or of Montanistic views.” 
But apart from the fact that the external evidence places its com- 
position nearer the apostolic age than this hypothesis allows, a 
study of the development of doctrine finds an adequate explanation 
of these phenomena. Along with the higher significance ascribed 
by the evangelist to the person of Christ, there is an enhancement 
of the hostile power of evil to the greatest concreteness of a per- 
sonified principle of badness. The separation of the fourth Gos- 
pel from the earlier tradition is denoted by the entire disappear- 
ance of the demoniacs, who throng in the synoptic Gospels as 
the objects of the compassion of the humane Son of man; for it 

1 See Késtlin, Lehrbegriff der Evangel. und der Briefe Johannis, p. 375, and 


Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, 2te Aufl., p. 460. 
2 Hilgenfeld and Schwegler. 
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comports with the character and purpose of this writing that the 
great Logos should deal with no subordinate demonic agencies 
afflicting the bodies of men, but should confront only the mighty 
spiritual Archon of the realm of darkness. At the head of all 
the forces of evil stands the adversary of God, of Christ, and of 
all goodness, “ the prince of this world,” the Devil, the Evil One 
(6 wovnpés). He was “a murderer from the beginning ;” he “ abid- 
eth not in the truth, because there is no truth in him;” he lies 
out of his own nature, for “he is a liar, and the father of it” 
(viii. 44); the hatred of the Jews for Christ is chargeable to 
him, for they are “ the children of the Devil.” But his opposition 
is destined to failure. He fights a losing battle. He is doomed 
to be “cast out,” to be “ judged,” and to be overthrown. The 
victory of the powers of light and truth represented by the divine 
Son of God signalizes the disaster and downfall of the kingdom 
of darkness and lies. Thus this unique spiritual Gospel exalts 
the prince of evil only to prophesy his defeat, and to celebrate 
his subjection to the greater Prince of the powers of life. 

The eschatology of the Gospel shows it to have been written in 
an age and an environment in which the original Jewish-Chris- 
tian Messianic ideas exerted little influence, and the earlier expec- 
tation of the personal return of Christ to the earth had given 
place to a spiritual conception of judgment and the kingdom of 
God. Accordingly, it is distinguished by the absence of details 
regarding the second coming of Christ and of a definite statement 
of its time. The synoptists represent Jesus to have announced 
this advent as impending, as to take place, indeed, in his own 
generation, before the apostles should have completed their mission 
in all “ the cities of Israel” (Matt. x. 23). They appear to have 
regarded it as anevent of the greatest importance, and connected 
with it in their thought the establishment of a “ throne of glory ” 
upon the earth, from which the descended Christ would judge the 
assembled nations (Matt. xxv. 31-46). Paul gives an apocalyptic 
expression to his ideas of the Parousia which he expected to sur- 
vive, at least when he wrote 1 Thessalonians. He connected with 
it the resurrection of “the dead in Christ,” a change of the 
bodies of living believers into a state of “ incorruption,” and a 
renovation of the creation, which he conceived to be “ groaning ” 
in bondage to decay on account of man’s sin (1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
Rom. viii. 20-23, 1 Cor. xv. 23). In the writings belonging to 
the Pauline school — Hebrews, Colossians, and Ephesians — there 
is a notable decline of interest in this event. ‘ The resurrection 
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of the dead” and “everlasting judgment” are mentioned among 
those “ first principles” which, as apparently unimportant and 
elementary, the readers are advised to “leave,” that they may 
“ press on to perfection” (Heb. vi. 1-3). The fourth evangelist 
appears to have been almost entirely out of touch with the earlier 
ideas on this subject, and to have written for readers indifferent 
to them. Far behind him are the Jewish-Christian Messianic 
apocalypse and the Pauline “ judgment-seat of Christ.” There is, 
indeed, in the Gospel an occasional mention of “ the last day,” on 
which believers will be “ raised up,” and once it is said that the 
hour is near when “ those who have done evil will come forth 
to a resurrection of condemnation,” “all who are in the tombs” 
having heard the voice of the Son of man (v. 29); but these 
ideas are foreign to the general trend of the work, and are not 
easily reconcilable with it. 

This transformation of the gospel of Jesus maintains, indeed, 
in its eschatology the “ spiritual” character which has, from an 
early time, been attributed to it. Here there is no place in the 
conception of the future of the kingdom “ not of this world” for 
the Messianism of the apostolic age. ‘ Travail-pains ” announcing 
the birth of a new age, wars, natural convulsions, and Palestinian 
“tribulations ” have no part in this great economy of an inward, 
spiritual development. Here there is no “abomination of deso- 
lation,” no “ sign of the Son of man in heaven,” no shaking of 
the celestial “ powers,” no coming of the awful judge in the clouds, 
and no gathering of the affrighted “nations” before his earthly 
“throne of glory.” The future is, indeed, full of promise, but the 
theatre of its blessedness is not to be a “ new earth” arched with 
‘new heavens.” The divine spiritual order of the Christian life 
is to continue with the inspiring Paraclete present forever. Christ 
will come, indeed, but not “with the sound of a trump” or “ the 
voice of an archangel.”’ In the silent power of his spirit his Pa- 
rousia wil] be manifested, and even the Father, too, will, with him, 
make his abode in the souls of the believers. Accordingly, the 
sharp distinction between “the present age” and “the age to 
come ” fades away in the conception of a continuous spiritual econ- 
omy. Hence there is here no scenic judgment “ at the end of the 
age.” Those who believe do not come into judgment, and Christ 
came not as a judge. The “ word” which he has spoken carries 
on perpetually the inevitable separation between the children of 
darkness and the children of light. Satan is not bound with 
chains and flung into apocalyptic flames, but irresistible spiritual 
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forces begin with the earthly mission of the mighty Logos to work 
his overthrow as prince of this world, and to conquer his kingdom 
of darkness. In consonance with this general conception of judg- 
ment, the unbeliever is not condemned by a formal edict, but he 
is “ judged already ” because of his unbelief. No last day assize, 
no arraignment “on the left hand,” no judicial consignment to 
“everlasting punishment,” firds a place in the Hellenistic thought 
of this writer. Without mention of hades, gehenna, or an inter- 
mediate state, his eschatology appears to be a development of the 
aspect of the Pauline view of “the last things,” most in accord 
with Hellenism, in which the apostle disregards the Jewish ideas 
of the underworld and the resurrection in giving expression to the 
desire “to depart and to be with Christ” (Phil. i. 23). Accord- 
ingly, Jesus is made to say to his disciples that he will come and 
take them to himself (xiv. 3),—an expression in which their 
death and tarrying in the underworld to await the resurrection can 
hardly be implied. Indeed, the prominence given to the divine 
interest in believers is a characteristic of this Gospel in striking 
contrast with the charming delineation in the synoptics of the 
Father, who notes the fall of the sparrow, sends rain and sunshine 
upon the just and the unjust, and is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil. God is especially the Father of believers, and loves 
them, “ because” they have loved Jesus and believed in his divine 
origin (xvi. 27). But the Jews are “the children of the Devil,” 
who will “ die in their sins,” and be unable to come whither Jesus 
goes, while on unbelievers abides the wrath of God. 

The results of the historico-critical study of the fourth Gospel 
tend to show with great probability that its place in the literature 
of the New Testament is among the latest products of Christian 
thought herein contained, and that it represents the culmination 
of a course of doctrinal development which may be shown almost 
certainly to have taken place in the consecutive writings of the 
Christian canon. Without the freshness and color of the earlier 
tradition, it may be characterized as a dogmatic-mystical work 
with an ostensible biographical purpose subordinated to a dis- 
tinctive theological tendency. It is a Gospel of subjective re- 
flection upon an idealized object. It represents a Christianized 
Alexandrianism in which the original Christology of Jesus now 
disappears among metaphysical abstractions, and now vaguely 
emerges in the shadowy outlines of a speculative biography. There 
follows, however, by no means from its unapostolic origin the 
conclusion that it has not a worth of its own. In its pages the 
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post-apostolic age delivers through a great writer a great teach- 
ing. Without dwelling upon his speculative Christology, which 
‘is unimportant, it may be said that this writer has emphasized an 
aspect of Jesus’ relation to men that is of great significance and 
permanent worth. With warm appreciation he has presented the 
personality of Jesus as a great attractive force to “draw” men 
to the higher life. This apprehension of Christ as the life, the 
light, and the truth signifies that, in the Hellenistic-Christian 
thought of the first quarter of the second century the Pauline 
soteriology, which exalted the death of Christ as a ransom, and 
neglected his life and teachings, had given place to a more natu- 
ral and rational although somewhat mystical conception ; and it 
may be earnestly commended to theologians of the present time 
as containing an intimation which they will do well to heed and 
ponder. 


ORELLO CONE. 
BucutTet CoLieGce. 





THE FOLK-SONG OF ISRAEL IN THE MOUTH OF 
THE PROPHETS. 


AxsouTt the middle of the eighteenth century the folk-song 
renewed its honors. The fresh impulse came in part from the 
awakening of the historical sense, and the learned study of the 
relics of the literature of the past. But it was much more 
emphatically due to the spread of the watchword, “ Return to 
Nature,” which found in Jean Jacques Rousseau an apostle of 
preéminent inspiration. In Germany, the profoundly thought- 
ful J. G. Hamann, “the Magus of the North,” stimulated by 
Rousseau, declared that “poetry is the mother-tongue of man- 
kind.” ! This means that poetry is not art, but nature ; that it is 
the. language of the childhood of the nations. Would we find 
genuine poetry, we must listen to the ingenuous utterances of the 
life of the great masses of men. Following this inclination of 
the divining-rod, Johann Gottfried Herder, Hamann’s greater 
countryman and pupil, sunk his shaft deep into primitive folk- 


1 I shall be pardoned if I follow here the historical development in Ger- 
many only. For England, I need only mention the names of Percy, Lowth 
and Burns to show that the course of events there was quite similar, while 
its beginnings lie farther back than with us. 
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life. In his “Stimmen der Volker in Liedern” — “ Voices of the 
Nations in Song” — he brought to light a treasure of the noblest 
folk-songs from all lands and climes, which revealed a new world 
to his contemporaries. Since Herder’s time, this treasure has 
been immeasurably increased by ever-new discoveries and pub- 
lications. Yet it is an open question whether all the genuine 
folk-songs that have been preserved equal in value the poems 
which were inspired by the rediscovered folk-song. For since 
Goethe, Herder’s docile pupil, gave the signal, few of our great 
poets have remained unaffected. Goethe himself, Uhland, 
Eichendorff, Heine, and many others owe to their conscious and 
loving connection with folk-song their finest and most affecting 
strains. 

A world-embracing mind like Herder’s could not fail to per- 
ceive the flowers of genuine poetry in the Old Testament, 
springing as it did from the people’s very self. In fact, he de- 
voted to the Old Testament a series of his most brilliant writ- 
ings, and since Herder’s time we have begun in Germany to do 
justice to the beauty of the Old Testament. Not all the poetry 
of the Old Testament, indeed, can be called folk-poetry ; on the 
contrary, in the course of a literary history extending over many 
centuries, we observe a development leading up to the most re- 
fined forms of the poetry of art, and indeed to its perversions also. 
But that Hebrew poetry originated in folk-song, and that the 
poets of Israel, 2,500 years before Herder and Goethe, were con- 
scious of possessing in their folk-song an inexhaustible well of 
genuine poesy, from which they themselves had to draw to se- 
cure for their own song the highest effect upon the feelings of 
the people, — these facts can be proved to-day, with much more 
certainty and comprehensiveness than a Herder surmised. Well- 
nigh the entire host of the Old Testament prophets bear witness 
to this effect. 

The songs that the people are to sing must move their hearts 
in joy or sorrow, whether they relate single, deeply impressive 
events which live on in historical folk-songs and ballads, and 
often pass through a peculiar metempsychosis, or refer to the 
loves and sorrows of every-day life, which continually return 
and resound in ever new songs. 

In the Orient, the culminating points of joy and sorrow in 
every human life — marriage and death —are especially the 
fixed poles around which folk-poesy turns, in the bridal song and 
the strain of lamentation. The entire quarter of the town, the 
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whole village, or the whole tribe of Bedouins, take part there in 
these celebrations. The feasts of joy and of mourning last at 
least seven days, and numberless are the songs sung in praise 
of the bridegroom and the bride, in eulogy of conjugal love, in 
honor of the departed one, or to bear witness to the sorrow and 
lamentation of the survivors. Such is the report of those who 
know the Orient of to-day in Syria and Arabia, and such was the 
case in those countries even two or three thousand years ago.! 
Of course, with every festival these songs die away, for folk-songs 
are transmitted from mouth to mouth, and not in writing. It is 
but lately that attempts have been made to preserve these fugi- 
tive productions, not for the people among whom they arose 
(for among them the folk-song springs in ever new forms suffi- 
cient for present needs), but for philologists and connoisseurs, 
for science in distant lands. In ancient times, only by a happy 
chance and very exceptionally were poems of this kind put into 
writing and transmitted to posterity. It is obvious that hardly 
anywhere can we count less on such a result than in the ancient 
Hebrew literature ; for what we possess of this in our Old Tes- 
tament is only the collection of the holy scriptures of Israel, 
in which folk-poesy, and especially secular songs treating of mar- 
riage and death, seem to find no place. It is true that in the 
course of the history we read an account of Samson’s wedding, 
and we learn there of numerous customs which are still in vogue 
to-day, and also of the riddle which broke off the marriage 
before its consummation, but we hear nothing of the songs that 
were sung. Nevertheless, we possess a whole bookful of bridal 
songs, which bears throughout a popular stamp, — “The Song 
of Solomon.” Whether it forms a whole, or consists of many 
single pieces, whether it belongs to dramatic or to lyric poetry, 
and whoever may be its author, this much is certain beyond a 
doubt: it served in its whole compass to glorify marriage in 
ancient Israel, and bears the most genuine imprint of the folk- 
song. The fact that, beside the shepherd and the shepherdess, 


1 The most faithful and detailed description of the marriage and funeral 
festivities of to-day is found in the exceedingly copious treatise, “ Die syrische 
Dreschtafel,” by Wetzstein, in Bastian’s Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1873, pp. 
270 to 302. As to the seven days’ duration of marriage feasts and lamen- 
tation for the dead in ancient Israel, cf. Judges xiv. 15, Genesis 1. 10 and 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 

2 Cf. the proof of this in Wetzstein, ibid. p. 287 ff. 

8 So, also Wetzstein, ibid. p. 291, and, on this basis, Delitzseh in his Com- 
mentar, 1875, p. 172. 
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King Solomon, too, is mentioned in the poem, undoubtedly gave 
the first occasion for incorporating the beautiful book in the col- 
lection of holy scriptures. Pious exertions to interpret the book 
in a religious sense have secured to it for all time the position it 
thus obtained. So stands the case without doubt, in regard to 
the song composed for the wedding of a king, which has been 
handed down to us as Psalm xlv.; this, however, is a bridal song 
which does not bear the stamp of the people, but of conscious 
art. 

Songs of lamentation, too, are not entirely wanting. We have, 
indeed, the precious song of David on the death of Saul and Jon- 
athan, 2 Sam. i. 17-27, introduced by the words, “ And David 
lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his 
son ;” and, again, some deeply felt but probably incomplete lines 
of verse from the lamentation of David for Saul’s captain, Abner 
(2 Sam. iii. 33 and 34). But our previous statement in re- 
gard to Psalm xlv. as a marriage song holds good for these two 
pieces ; they are not genuine songs of lamentation in the sense 
that they were funeral laments of the people, but are the result 
of art. For the funeral lamentation did not belong to the sphere 
of man; as among the Greeks and Romans, so also among the Sy- 
rians and Arabians down to our day and among the Israelites of 
the Old Testament, it belonged to the otherwise very limited circle 
of woman’s public vocation. This fact is proved, as far as our 
own time is concerned, by Wetzstein, one of the men who have 
most thoroughly known the Orient of to-day, in his essay already 
quoted (page 294) in regard to Damascus and the whole coun- 
try east of the Jordan and Mount Lebanon, in the towns, vil- 
lages, and encampments extending far and wide. The Italian 
traveler Mariti witnessed one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
in Jaffa, the seaport of Jerusalem, a funeral the character of 
which entirely corresponded to what has been said above.! 

The loud lamentation at the bier of the departed one is the 
affair of the women alone; outside of the house, the relatives and 
neighbors are all assembled, to lift up their voices in a great 
chorus of woe, and to move with gestures of despair around the 
bier in mournful procession. But the horrible howl of lamenta- 
tions? which they all set up is interrupted again and again by 

1 His report may be found, in a German translation with notes, in my essay, 


“Die hebriische Leichenklage,” Zeitschrift des deutsche Paldstina-Vereins, 
vi. p. 180 ff. 


2 In Syria nothing but the artfully lengthened weli = “woe is me,” of the 
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the chant of the proper songs of lamentation, in measured verse 
and musical form. These songs are the possession of profes- 
sional and hired mourning-women in the towns, and of skillful 
and experienced volunteers in the country, who administer this 
treasure of folk-poesy, gather and increase it, selecting appropri- 
ate songs according to circumstances or even altering them ; these 
women provide themselves with associates and pupils, to whom 
they pass on their occupation. That the same customs prevailed 
among the Israelites of the Old Covenant no one knew till re- 
cently. The traditions of post-biblical Judaism, despite their 
enormous size, have preserved only indistinct recollections of 
these practices.!_ Moreover, nobody could say how much of this 
material descended from Old Testament times, and how much was 
added later on, from other sources. The statements of the Old 
Testament, on the other hand, were too scanty, overlaid, and in- 
distinct for one to derive from them a clear idea; and, above all, 
what was the good —as far as the understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture was concerned — of investigating these customs of the folk- 
life of ancient Israel? 

No one suspected that Holy Writ concealed a whole treasure 
of songs which were sung in imitation of those mourning-women 
who chanted the lamentations, and in which the distressing notes 
of their mourning melodies resound to the present day. 

This may seem difficult to comprehend, since every one knows 
that the Old Testament includes a whole book of chants of lam- 
entation which in the Hebrew text bears only the name of Eka, 
according to the initial word, but in the Talmud and elsewhere 
in the Jewish traditions is called Kindth, “ chants of lamenta- 
tions, ” and everywhere in the translations is rendered correspond- 
ingly. But, in the case of national mourning songs over the fall 
of Jerusalem, nobody thought of the funeral chant of lamentation 
belonging to the sphere of daily life; far from drawing the cor- 
rect conclusion from the book, the custom grew up of attributing 
to the word “ Kina” a general meaning, and thus other passages 
in the Old Testament lost their proper range of signification. 
The poetic form might have led to the discovery of the true state 


Hebrew haj, ahi, haj, adén, 1 Kings xiii. 30 and Jer. xxii. 18 and xxxiv. 
5; this is the “ wailing” of Jer. ix. 9, 17-19; xxxi. 15; Amos v. 16 and 
Micah ii. 4. 

1 The best compilation is given by Perles, “ Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im 
nachbiblischen Judenthume” (Frankel’s Monatschrift f. G. u. W. v. Juden- 
thums, Bd. X. 1861, especially p. 20 ff.). 
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of things; but it was in the case of this very book that the ob- 
servation of most was diverted from the really significant matter 
by the external addition of the artificial alphabetical structure 
of the songs; this has nothing to do with the chant of lamenta- 
tion, but finds application in songs of all kinds, and preéminently 
in didactic poems (cf. Psalms ix. xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. exi. exii. 
exix. exlv. and Prov. xxxi. 10-31).! 

In order to make clear what is the really significant and more 
deeply penetrating matter connected, in the first four chapters 
of the Book of Lamentations, with the alphabetical structure, I 
must begin a little farther back. 

The fundamental law which distinguishes the metrical lan- 
guage of all times and nations from the unmetrical is this: In 
prose the stream of discourse flows on unchecked, its form being 
connected with the current of the thought, so that, with the mat- 
ter of the thought, the length of the sentences changes constantly 
in various ways. Poetry, on the contrary, puts its treasure of 
thoughts into relatively short lines. Their shortness and their 
mutual relations, regulated according to fixed laws which differ 
greatly with different nations and languages, strike the ear in 
agreeable contrast. When poetic forms have attained a higher de- 
velopment, several — at the least two — of these smallest wholes, 
the lines of verse, are connected with one another through a new 
bond and present a higher unity of form. There are many differ- 
ent ways of forming these higher unities: variation in the rhyth- 
mical structure and length of the lines, among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans; alliteration among the ancient Germanic nations ; 
end-rhyme in secular poetry, since the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, and others yet. Among the Hebrews the thought was the 
new formative power which created out of the separate shortest 
wholes of metrical language a higher unity. Although the sense 
breaks off the discourse into lines, nevertheless no idea is com- 
pleted in a single one of these short lines; on the contrary, as a 
rule, several of them, usually two, are forced by the sense to come 
together to form the composite unity of the verse. 

1 For most readers it will seem superfluous to indicate what is meant by 
the alphabetical structure. The poet begins the first word of a certain sec- 
tion of every line of verse (Ps. cxi. and exii.) of every verse (Prov. xxxi. 10, 
etc.), of every second (Lam. iv.) or every third verse (Lam. i.-iii.), ete. with 
the successive letters of the alphabet, as we should say from A to Z 
until the end of the alphabet is reached. It is therefore a kind of acrostic ; 
only, in place of a word or sentence with a meaning, we have the mere scheme 
of the alphabet. 

VOL. 11. — NO. 5. 3 
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The sense-relations of the singie verse-lines may be very differ- 
ent. The repetition of the same idea in other words is certainly 
quite frequent, but the name “ parallelismus membrorum ” — de- 
rived by Lowth from this particular case, and still in use at the 
present day — does not do justice to the great complexity of the 
matter. At any rate, the result is a peculiar, undulating move- 
ment of the discourse, a fullness of expression, a wealth of im- 
ages, and an affectionate lingering on details, — all this, together 
with a slow and hesitating progress of the thought. This may be 
illustrated by any good example. I select the beginning of the 
well-known Second Psalm : — 

1. Why do the heathen gather together 
And the nations whisper in vain ? 
2. Prepared for war are the kings of the world, 
And all the chiefs take counsel 
Against Jehovah and his anointed. 
3. “Let us break their bands asunder 
And throw their cords off our hands.” 
4. He who dwelleth in heaven laughs, 
The Lord derides their words. 


No hearer will miss the end of even a single line, or the connec- 
tion of the two (once of three) lines which form the higher unity 
of the parallel verse! The impression of harmonious art is im- 
pressively enhanced by the equal length of the verse-lines; this 
appears more distinctly in the original text than in any transla- 
tion. It is of little consequence that a fixed measure for this 
harmony of verses has not yet been found; it is even doubtful 
if the Hebrews possessed any strict metre in our sense of the 
word.?, This much is certain, that a substantially equal length 
of the lines, at least within the same verse, is the fundamental 
law of normal Hebrew verse. This fact can be observed and iso- 
lated by the ear in the present text of the Old Testament, de- 
spite all the vicissitudes it has undergone. 


1 It is evident, but unimportant for this passage, that, under these circum- 
stances, the Hebrew verse fills the place of the stanza in the poetry of other 
nations. It is, therefore, an unjustified postulate if one thinks he must find 
still more comprehensive stanzas ; if they are really found, a third, not a sec- 
ond, unity has been reached, that is, the second higher poetic unity. 

2 My essay, “ Uber vermeintliche metrische’Formen in der hebraischen 
Poesie” (Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1874, p. 747 ff.), gives a summary of 
the earlier attempts at a Hebrew prosody. Compare, also, in the way of sup- 
plement, the Zeitschrift fir alttest Wiss. 1882, pp. 1 f., 52, although it is no 
longer a complete statement. The counting of the syllables is the prominent 
feature, Bickell contends : Ley is in favor of counting the words, or the syl- 
lables bearing the principal accent. 
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In this fundamental point the chants of lamentation pursue a 
course of their own. It will be sufficient to quote the initial 
verses of the second chapter of Lamentations : — 

1. Ah, how the Lord in his anger has smitten 
The daughter of Zion, 
And dashed from heaven to earth 
The beauty of Israel, 
And no way remembered his footstool 
In the day of his wrath ! 

2. The Lord has destroyed without mercy 
All the dwellings of Jacob ; 
And fiercely demolished in his anger 
The stronghold of the daughter of Judah, 
And desecrated and overthrown 
The realm and its princes. 

3. In the glow of his wrath he has cut off 
The horn of Israel ; 
Has drawn back his right hand 
From before the enemy, 
And burned against Jacob like a flaming fire 
Which devours round about. 

It is not harmony which prevails in these verses, but unlike- 
ness; and yet there is a fixed rule governing the latter. Each 
verse consists of two lines, the second of which is always shorter 
than the first, on the average in the ratio of three to two, so that 
the uniformly undulating movement, which is the usual charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poetry, is changed here to a peculiar hesitat- 
ing and limping metre. This is the prevailing method in the 
first four chapters of the Book of Lamentations. The fifth chap- 
ter is very different in regard to its versification and in other 
respects. This strange limping verse is by no means a peculiar- 
ity which characterizes this book alone, but it is found elsewhere 
in connected passages of greater or lesser length. One of the 
most brilliant examples, which, on account of its particularly care- 
ful structure and its good preservation, deserves to be inserted 
here entire, is found in Isaiah xiv. In close connection with the 
threatening prophecy of the destruction of Babylon, in chapter 
xiii., which concludes with the announcement of Israel’s salvation 
in chapter xiv. 1 and 2, we read thus from the third to the 
twenty-second verse : — 

3. And it shall come to pass in the day that the Lord shall give thee rest 
from thy sorrow and from thy fear and from the hard bondage wherein thou 
wast made to serve, 

4. That thou shalt take up this song against the king of Babylon and say : 

Ah! how now the tyrant is at rest ! 
Ended is the oppression. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


The Folk-Song of Israel. 


. Jehovah has broken the staff of the wicked, 


The sceptre of the ruler, 


. Of him who smote the people in wrath, 


Smote without mercy, 
Who in his ire trampled on the nations 
And forever pursued them. 


. At rest he is ; at peace, the whole world 


Breaks forth into rejoicing. 


. Yea, the cypress trees rejoice at thee, 


The cedars of Lebanon. 
‘« Since thou art laid low, there marches no longer 
Against us the feller of trees.”’ 


. The realm of shades beneath rises in uproar 


To meet thy arrival ; 

It has aroused the shades for thee, 

The leaders of the people, 

And stirred up from their thrones 

All the kings of the nations ; 

They all begin and say to thee : 

“Thou too, then, art prostrate as we are, 

Art become like unto us.” 

Thy pomp has descended to the realm of death, 
And the clang of thy harps. 

Mouldy is the bed beneath thee, 

Thou art covered by worms. 

Alas ! how art thou fallen from heaven, 

Thou brilliant star of the morn ! 

How art thou hewn down to the ground, 

Thou conqueror of nations! 

And yet thou hadst thought in thy heart, 

**To heaven will I ascend, 

High above the stars of God 

I will exalt my throne ; 

I will sit on the mount where the gods take counsel, 
In the farthest north. 

Above the heights of the clouds I will rise, 
And be like the Most High.” 

And now, thou ’rt hurled to the realm of death, 
In the deepest abyss. ' 
Those who behold thee stare at thy face, 

They examine thee : 

“Ts this the man who caused the earth to tremble 
And the kingdoms to shake ? 

Who made the world like a wilderness, 

And demolished the cities thereof ; 

Who let not go the captives 

Each one [to his home] ?”? 

All the kings of the nations, all of them 

Sleep in honor [—],? 

But thou art cast out of thy grave, 
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Like a sprout abhorred, 

Surrounded by the slain, even those pierced by the sword, 

[Like a carcass trodden down] ? 

Those who descended to the depths of the grave [—].2 

20. Thou shalt not join them, 

For thou hast shattered thy land 

And murdered thy people ; 

Never and never shall be named 

The seed of the evildoers. 

21. Prepare the shambles for his sons 

For the guilt of their fathers, 

That they do not rise and capture the land 

And seize the fullness of the earth (—).! 

This piece leads us farther on in several directions. It is not 

a city the fate of which is here bewailed, but a man, the king of 
Babylon, and the subject is not destruction, but the death and 
arrival in the realm of shades of a person. The peculiar limping 
verse which we observed in the Lamentations is here more regu- 
larly constructed and more sharply accented ; really parallel sen- 
tences occur more frequently in the uneven lines, and the single 
verse occupies a more independent position. Furthermore, the 
limping verse of the song which Israel is to raise over the fallen 
king of Babylon contrasts vividly with the even movement of the 
normal verses in chapter xiii. 2-xiv. 2, and in the concluding sen- 
tences, xiv. 22, 23; this kind of verse only prevails to the close 
of the song. This must needs be so, since this versification is the 
characteristic mark of the song of lamentation as such. For the 
song, which in the Hebrew, in xiv. 4, bears a colorless name, 
mashal, is rightly called, in the Greek translation, 9pivos ; the 
Hebrew is nowhere else translated in this manner, and the gen- 
eralization of the term can be easily explained. We must needs 
assume that it was originally hakkim hazzoth, “ this lamentation 
song.” With this assumption agrees the fact that the song 
begins with the same word, “ Alas” (cf., also, v. 12) as Lamenta- 
tions i., ii., iv., the specific exclamation of the funeral lament, 
which, therefore, gives the name to the book. In the fact that 
the lament here has the force of a scornful pan and a song of 
vengeance, sung, not by the professional mourning-women, but by 
the people redeemed from servitude, there is a metaphorical use 


1 In this translation the brackets indicate words transferred from their 
place ; to the brackets filled in corresponded an empty pair, with the same fig- 
ures [ ]! and [ ]*, where the words stand in the text. Parentheses indicate a 
word that has been omitted. The reader will thus see how rarely the original 
Hebrew rhythm has been impaired. 
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which certainly goes farther than if the same people sang a dirge 
on account of their capital being reduced to ashes. But now, 
after these examples, which we have already extended perhaps 
too far, proof must be furnished that it was really the popular 
funeral lamentation, and that the ear of the people of Israel at 
that time detected in these strangely constructed, limping verses 
the melodies of their mourning-women. 

Their mourning-comen. They are mentioned only once in the 
Old Testament, but this single passage is sufficient proof. 

We read in Jeremiah ix. 17: “Thus saith the Lord of hosts ;” 
and now comes the beginning of the poetically conceived word of 
God : — 


Take heed and summon the mourning-women that hither they come; 
And send for the cunning women that hither they come : 
17. Let them hasten and raise for us the cry of wailing and woe, 
That our eyes shall flow over with streams of tears, 
And fountains of water shall gush from our eyelids. 


So far we have distinctly normal verses of even movement ; 
now, when the direct discourse is introduced by an untranslata- 
ble word, corresponding to the Greek éri recitativum, comes the 
song which is sung by the mourning-women, who have appeared 
in the mean time : — 


18. Hark, lowly resounds the wailing from Zion : 
Alas, how we fared ! 
O woe, what disgrace ! Out of the land we are driven : 
They destroyed the dwellings ! 


Again, a new introduction is made in even-moving verses : — 


19. For hear, ye women, the word of Jehovah, 
Let your ear retain the word of his mouth, 
And teach your daughters the ery of woe 
And each the other the song of lament (kina). 


And now, again, introduced as direct discourse, comes the 
second song : — 


20. Behold, how death enters our windows 
Breaks into the castles. 
He slaughters the children on the street, 
The warriors on the market-place (—).} 
21. And corpses of men lie there 
Like dung on the field, — 
Like ears of corn cut by the reaper 
Which no one gathers. 


1 The words, “ Speak, thus saith the Lord,” are wanting in the Septuagint, 
and are to be omitted, as they break the connection. 
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I need not call attention to the wonderful, impressive beauty 
of the passage ; its merit appears even in the baldest translation. 
We are concerned with a definite question: the passage leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of answer. The mourning- 
women themselves are introduced here as speaking, or rather 
singing, professionally. They are summoned in order to intensify 
to the highest degree by their melodies the grief of the mourn- 
ers. Moreover, the corresponding word in the parallel verse tells 
us that they exercise this office as a professional duty, for the 
phrase “cunning woman,” or “wise woman,” although it has 
different significations in different languages (in German, “ weise 
Frau,” “kluge Frau,” means a prophetess or sorceress; in 
French, “ sage femme” denotes a midwife), always and every- 
where indicates a women who practices a peculiarly feminine art 
as her trade or profession. The women are themselves instructed 
by the prophet: they are to listen attentively, in order to increase 
their treasure of songs of lamentation with a new one, and to 
bequeath the newly-learned song to future generations, as for a 
long time men will wish to hear it. Besides, there is the distine- 
tion between the cries of woe and the song of lamentation, which 
at the same time supplement each other. The length, too, of 
the songs of lamentation given here (2-4 double lines or verses), 
which are as nearly as possible like those that were really sung, 
agrees fully with what is still customary to-day. Everything is 
exactly the same as in the funeral lamentation of the present 
day in Syria, as described by Wetzstein, and that in Palestine 
depicted by Mariti 125 years ago. (Compare above, page 31. 
A more detailed account is found in Wetzstein’s essay mentioned 
before, and in my own essay, “ Die hebraische Leichenklage.”) 
Viewed in the light of these more circumstantial descriptions, 
the picture formed from the few verses of Jeremiah resembles 
present customs to such an extent that we venture to assert that 
nothing essential was changed in the course of 2,500 years: we 
may safely supplement and give life to the picture in the Old 
Testament with these descriptions. But one change, as unessen- 
tial as it was indispensably necessary, can be noted. I refer to 
the poetic form of the funeral lamentation. While the latter, in 
the Syria of the present day, follows the customary Arabic metres, 
we perceive here, as soon as the special song of lamentation be- 
gins, that limping verse already known to us, with the faltering 
second member. This is an evident proof that the professional 
funeral lamentation, as a rule, made use of these verses, and 
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assuredly of a monotonous melody also, adapted to them, or, much 
rather, inherent in them. 

The great prophets and the singer, or singers, of the Book of 
Lamentations employed this versification because it afforded them 
the surest way of putting their listeners into a mood correspond- 
ing to their melancholy utterances. High and low, learned and 
unlearned, old and young, man and woman, all understood this 
melody, all felt themselves transported by it to the bier of their 
relatives or neighbors, and were carried away by it to bewail their 
people, their city, themselves. Thus the prophets took possession 
of the folk-song, and sang their melodies in imitation of the 
mourning-women, so that their preaching might the more surely 
enter the hearts of the people. I say “they sang in imitation,” 
not “they composed in imitation,” for both were one and insep- 
arable, as long as the preaching of the prophets really went from 
mouth to mouth among the people, and was not simply intrusted 
to writing. We may undoubtedly imagine the prophets — Jere- 
miah, for instance — standing at the corner of the street or on 
the market-place, striking up the awful melody of the song of 
lamentation, and thus attracting many more to the already great 
crowd of listeners. There is no doubt that the prophets knew 
how to enhance the effect of their song by expression and ges- 
ture. 

The same Jeremiah, to whom we owe our certain information 
in regard to the Hebrew funeral lamentation, depicts in another 
passage (xxxviii. 21 ff.) a particularly impressive scene, which 
quite irrefutably proves that our conclusion as to the close dra- 
matic representation is correct.! 

Having been summoned by King Zedekiah, during the siege of 
Jerusalem, to a secret conference, in which the king, dreading 
his nobles as much as the enemy, demands a word of God to 
guide his decisions, Jeremiah promises, as ever, salvation and res- 
cue for the king and the city, only in case the king should sur- 
render to the Chaldeans, but disaster to both if he should continue 
his resistance to the enemy. As the king hesitates, Jeremiah re- 
peats his advice, but to strengthen it he adds : — 

But in case thou wilt not surrender, Jehovah has shown to me this vision. 


I saw how all the women that were left in the palace of the king of Judah 


were brought out to the commander of the army of the king of Babylon, and 
sang thus : — 


Misled thou art and overpowered 
By the friends of thy bosom ; 


1 Cf. my essay, Zeitschr. f. d. altt. Wiss., 1883, p. 299 ff. 
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Thy feet are sunk in the mire, 
But they have vanished. 


Here are two verses of lamentation song in the midst of prose. 
The prophet saw and heard what the future was to bring. On 
the march into servitude, the female attendants of the king of 
Judah (that is, of Zedekiah himself, who stood before him) begin, 
in the presence of their fallen master, the funeral lamentation, 
and loudly grieve that he followed not the faithful admonition of 
the prophet, but the suggestions of his supposed friends. 

We can hardly conceive this scene in any other way than this: 
The prophet, in unfolding this dramatic representation of the 
future, must have given the picture he drew the most striking 
and convincing reality by singing the melody of the songs of 
funeral lamentation in the ears of the king. But perhaps this 

is not yet all that can be said. The wording of the song is appli- 
eable to the king and his fate only in a metaphorical sense: the 
song of lamentation refers in reality to a hero slain in ambush, 
betrayed and shamefully forsaken by his friends, —a case that 
may have occurred often enough. What if the song of lamen- 
tation which Jeremiah sings before the king were one actually 
disseminated far and wide in the mouths of the people, and origi- 
nating in the song-treasury of the mourning-women? In such 
a case, the effect on the listener must have been greatly increased. 
Concerning no other piece is the probability so great that it 
was drawn, immediately and without change, from that treasury. 
Connection with well-known and popular songs, and adaptation 
of these to new occasions, may — at least during the earlier times 
— be postulated as quite the rule when the prophet strikes up a 
song of lamentation, though, of course, we have no proof. 

But Jeremiah is by no means the first prophet who has the 
folk-song of Israel on his lips. On the contrary, this metaphori- 
cal, prophetic song of lamentation is very old, for us as old as 
the words of the prophets themselves. We find it in Amos, the 
earliest of the prophets of the Scripture, completely developed, 
frequently employed, and used as a matter of course, so that it 
can hardly have been introduced by him. We read in v. 1: — 


Hear ye this word which I take up against you as a song of lamentation, O 
house of Israel :— 


Prostrate is fallen to rise no more 

The virgin of Israel ; 

There she lies, stretched on the ground, 
No one raises her up. 
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The song of lamentation dies at once away like that in Jer. 
xxxviii., and the first in Jer. ix. The only time when the char- 
acteristic word, kina, occurs again, in Amos viii. 10, there begins 
at once, among the connected verses of even flow, a genuine song 
of lamentation of three limping verses; the name and the thing 
come together. From this time on, the song of lamentation is not 
silent; it is found again in almost every prophet. Hosea has 
hardly broken out into the “ Alas” of the song of lamentation 
when the limping verses appear, and a song of lamentation of 
three verses is interwoven (xi. 8). This rhythm prevails, cer- 
tainly without any positive introduction, from chapter vi. 7 to 
vii. 1; but in the unusually difficult text of the gloomy prophet, it 
seems to lie hidden in many a passage. Isaiah inserts at once in 
his first chapter, beginning with the awful “ Alas,” a long song of 
lamentation (i. 21-31), of which we shall speak hereafter, and 
the fine discourse against Sennacherib, which, rightly or wrongly, 
is ascribed to him in the historical narrative, 2 Kings xix. 21- 
28 (compare Isaiah xxxvii. 22-29), is, from beginning to end, a 
song of lamentation, a true model of its kind. 

His contemporary, Micah, mentions in ii. 4, the cry of woe; in 
the parallel line is mashal (rhyme), as in the Hebrew text, Is. 
xiv. 4, where we should expect kina; and what follows has, 
again, been a song of lamentation; the limping verses have in- 
deed been jumbled together.2 But his prophecies of misfortune, 
in chapters i. 6 and iii. 10-16, are also songs of lamentation. 

Of the school of Isaiah, the prophets Nahum and Zephaniah 
cultivate the song of lamentation with particular predilection. 
In Nahum it appears, again and again, in ii. 1-3, 12 f.; iii. 14- 
18: in Zephaniah the second discourse of reproof, iii. 1-13, is a 
song of lamentation, to which belong almost all the additions in 
ii. 4, and the appendix iii. 14.3 The third prophet, Habakkuk, 
seems at least to begin with a song of lamentation in i. 2. That 
Jeremiah has other songs of lamentation beside those mentioned 
above is almost a matter of course (cf. only ix. 9b., 10, specifi- 
cally announced ; but otherwise xxii. 6 f., 21-23 ; xiii. 18-27 ; xviii. 
13-17).* 

The discourses against foreign nations in Jeremiah xlvi.—xlix. 

1 Cf. my essay in Z. A. W., 1892, pp. 31-37. 


2 Cf. the attempt of restoration in Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 
p- 612. 


% For Zephaniah, ef. my essay in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1892. 
* For these last two references I am indebted to a communication from my 
friend, Professor Cornill. 
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contain a great number of songs of lamentation, one of which ap- 
pears prominently in the parallel text of the Book of Obadiah, 
especially in verses 6 f. Ezekiel, more often than all the other 
prophets, announces his prophecies as lamentations (xix. 1; xxvi. 
17; xxvii. 2, 32; xxviii. 12; xxxii. 2: ef., also, xxxii. 18). 
These pieces are among the most certain evidences — if there 
were any need of such — of the correctness of the observa- 
tions that have been presented here, although the last pieces show 
no longer the same rigid manner of verse of the songs of lamen- 
tation as the first ones in chs. xix. and xxvi. 

As belonging to the time of the exile, Isaiah xiv. has already 
been mentioned, but with this epoch is connected the great prophet 
who is designated by the name of the Deutero-Isaiah. To his 
prophecy in some twelve pieces must be added other sections 
written by another hand and incorporated in his book.! Thus it 
is probable that about fifty of these chants of lamentation sung 
in imitation of popular melodies may have been preserved in the 
remnants of the prophetic writings that have come down to us. 
Songs of lamentation are lacking only in the books of Joel, Jonah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, that is, in all the books poste- 
rior to the exile, a fact which deserves our careful consideration 
in a high degree. 

It goes without saying, that the period of at least 250 years, 
through which we can follow the popular funeral lamentation in 
the mouth of the prophets, was a time, not of rigid immobility, 
but of constant development. The form, indeed, remained the 
same, but the content changed as dictated by the needs of the 
time, and as the people became more and more accustomed to 
this particularly effective kind of prophetic discourse. Its first 
application, indeed, necessitated an adaptation of the original 
meaning, in the transfer to another domain. For the prophet 
was no mourning-woman, and the death of an individual meni- 
ber of the nation was not a cause for his speaking. It was the 
fate of his whole people that moved him. It was not physical 
but spiritual and national death which he was called upon to 
lament, whether as a thing of the past or as an event which he 
foresaw in his prophetic vision. It was the inexorable and irrev- 
ocable element in this fate that justified the adaptation of the 
song of funeral lamentation, and made it capable of producing 
a deep impression. On this level of metaphor, therefore, we find 


1 Enumeration and discussion of the pieces in the Deutero-Isaiah may be 
found in Zeitschr. f. d. altt. Wiss., 1891, pp. 234-245. 
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the prophetic song of lamentation, during all the earlier times, in 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel xix. Everywhere the moral corruption, or the fate 
of the people of Israel, is bewailed in strains of lamentation 
which are tragically earnest, and come from the depths of the 
heart. 

But times changed. The more sadly the fate of Israel was 
fulfilled, the more the predictions of her prophets were turned 
against foreign nations, her tormentors; it was upon them that 
destruction and national death were then denounced. Funeral 
lamentation is still funeral lamentation; here, too, there was 
death, and the song of lamentation, which had gradually become 
a mere form, was applied also to other nations, — now and then, 
perhaps, with a trace of compassion for their fate; but more and 
more the mourning became ironical, and the song of lamenta- 
tion turned into a scornful triumphal chant, and, indirectly, a 
song announcing salvation for Israel. The earliest prophet in 
whom this second stage of adaptation, the ironical song of lament, 
can be proved, is Nahum ; at the same time, he is the only prophet 
of his era who announces absolute salvation for his people. It 
is found afterwards in Jeremiah xlvi.—xlix. ; in Ezekiel, who, by 
the name he gives it, proves the correctness of this conception for 
the second stage of the lament; and in Isaiah xxxviii. and xiv., 
and also in the Deutero-Isaiah, chapter xlvii., in the funeral lament 
over Babylon. But, beside this, we observe in him a new and third 
stage of adaptation. As the funeral lamentation over. Israel's 
despot means for Israel nothing but salvation, and as the prophet 
at that time has, on the whole, nothing to prophecy but salvation 
for his people, the song of lamentation consequently becomes in 
reality a message of joy, and the verse of the song of lamenta- 
tion is now completely freed from the ritual of the funeral la- 
ment. It becomes the hymnic verse in general, the proper poetic 
form in which the prophet rises to higher lyric strains. Thus 
we find this verse used everywhere else in the Deutero-Isaiah (cf. 
xl, 9-11; xliv. 28-28; xlv. 14-25; 1. 4-11; especially in the 
great hymn in alternating rhythms, chapter li. 9-lii. 11ff.). Of 
course this necessitates the further supposition that at the time 
of the Deutero-Isaiah, and as far as his view extended in the 
time of exile, the funeral lamentation of Israel was no longer 
practiced in the old forms. That it arose again is certain; in 
fact, it has lived down to the present day, but it could hardly 
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have borne its former garb when it arose again. The employment 
of the song of lamentation by the prophets, and the history 
through which it passed, must have displaced the limping verse 
from the funeral melodies of the mourning-women. The fact that 
it often occurs later in the Psalms, merely as a form, in altogether 
colorless usage, can be explained only in this manner. It is true 
there is one song in the Book of Psalms in which the verse is con- 
sciously employed in the old meaning, in the first adaptation of the 
prophets. This is Psalm cxxxvii., where, beginning with the fourth 
verse, instead of the specimen of Zion’s merry and perhaps vo- 
luptuous melodies, which is demanded by Israel’s oppressors, all 
at once the song of lamentation begins and continues to the end 
of the Psalm, as the only song of Zion that could then be sung. 
The deep impression which this Psalm even to-day produces on 
every receptive soul must have been incomparably greater at 
the time when, at its very beginning, the melody of the funeral 
lamentation could be detected. A chant of lamentation, at least 
in the broader sense, is a second song, although at last it breaks 
out in joyous confidence: I mean the noble Psalms xlii. and xliii., 
forming a single piece. But although Psalms xix., xxvii., Ixv., 
lxxxiv., ci., show, in whole or in part, the same limping verse, a 
connection with its original signification cannot here be estab- 
lished, and the consciousness of it must have been lost at the 
time when they originated. This may be called a fourth stage of 
adaptation, when nothing but the empty form was left. At most, 
one assertion, perhaps, may still be made, in view of the fact that 
the verse sounds forth with particular frequency in the group of 
pilgrimage-songs (Ps. exx.—cxxxiv.), that the limping verse be- 
longed originally to folk-poesy, and was especially popular among 
the great masses of the people, even in later times. For, if there 
are folk-songs in the Book of Psalms, they certainly are to be 
found in this little book of songs. 

If we keep in view this history of the song of lamentation in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, — a history firmly established in its prin- 
cipal features, — we shall draw from it valuable assistance in 
determining the age of certain parts of the Old Testament. We 
shall then beware of bringing the Book of Lamentations (at least 
chapters i., ii., and iv.) too far down into the time of the Deutero- 
Isaiah, or a still later period. To place Psalm exxxvii. in the 
era of Simon Maccabzus, as Professor Cheyne (Bampton Lec- 
tures, pp. 67 ff.) propoged, becomes a sheer impossibility ; we 
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must leave it in the Exile, and, moreover, as far back as the be- 
ginning of it. To locate Psalm xlii. in the years 199 and 198 B. c. 
(ibidem, p. 114 ff.) is a highly questionable proceeding. On the 
other hand, doubts whether 2 Kings xix. 21 comes in fact from 
Isaiah are more justifiable if we consider that here the second 
stage of adaptation is evident, the existence of which cannot be 
proved elsewhere before Nahum (probably soon after 626 B. C.). 
Similarly, the judgment of criticism on Mich. vii. is verified by 
the fact that in this joyous strain the adaptation of the song of 
lamentation stands exactly on the level of the Deutero-Isaiah, and 
cannot be proved to have existed elsewhere before him. As far as 
I know, it was Wellhausen who first supplemented Ewald's obser- 
vations in regard to Mich. vi. and vii. by making a new section 
beginning with vii., stating that between vii. 6 and 7 there was a 
gap of about a century. This is also shown by an insight into 
the history of the song of lamentation, and, on the other hand, 
the beginning of a new section becomes certain in view of the 
fact that, with verse 7, the verse of the song of lamentation begins 
all at once. This, too, is not an isolated case; on the contrary, 
in other places the appearance or breaking out of the verse of the 
song of lamentation will render observation in the sphere of higher 
criticism feasible, or give it support. I will name only one ex- 
ample: The verses in Zeph. ii., 11, 12, iii. 9, 10, are proved to 
be an interpolation by the fact that they are not written in the 
limping versification which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the whole context. 

Of course this critical instrument is a two-edged sword which 
will wound him who is not careful, and doubles the task of him 
who is conscious of this fact. In the course of these statements 
I have repeatedly been obliged to refer to such and such a piece 
as a song of lamentation, over which the conscientious reader, 
who opened the text to test my assertions, will not fail to shake 
his head doubtfully. But, in several cases, special attention has 
been called to the fact that, now and then, there are textual errors 
to be corrected, in order to disclose again the limping verse of 
the song of lamentation. In fact this is a necessity in very many 
cases, as may be easily understood. The period of the writers 
of the Old Testament was followed by that of the scribes; the 
era of the spirit by that of the letter. There was no longer poetry 
in the Old Testament, but merely one indivisible Holy Scrip- 
tures. Even to-day, certain pious Christian circles are painfully 
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affected if one speaks of the poetic beauty of parts of the Bible, 
of the poet of the Book of Job and others. As later Judaism 
lost even the knowledge of the fundamental laws of Hebrew poe- 
try, it is no wonder that the consciousness of the difference be- 
tween the normal verse of even movement and the limping verse 
of the song of lamentation had vanished. The generally equal 
length of the normal verse-lines was obvious. When the reason 
of deviations from this rule was no longer understood, during 
the long period of entirely unrestrained and careless treatment 
of the Biblical texts, intentional or negligent effacement of the 
difference between the longer first and the shorter second mem- 
ber was the most natural thing in the world. Thus we can ex- 
plain the fact that no more comprehensive passages in the melody 
of the song of lamentation have come down to us entirely without 
deviations, — deviations which are due, not as in Zeph. ii. 11, 12, 
and iii. 9, 10, to interpolation, but to corruption. Only an expert 
and considerate criticism can venture to pronounce a decision as to 
the reason of the deviation and the restoration of the original 
reading. The critic must investigate, in every single case, whether 
he has really to deal with a song of lamentation or not; and, fur- 
ther, how far the intention went to write in this verse; then he 
may proceed to attempt a restoration within lines securely estab- 
lished. 

Textual criticism — above all, conjectural criticism, which, un- 
fortunately, is often our only recourse here—is not everybody’s 
affair, and qualification for it cannot be obtained by diligence 
alone. Butso much is certain, that, to a great extent, a sound 
textual criticism is not possible without an insight into the struc- 
ture of the verse of the song of lamentation, and, on the other 
hand, that this insight can become in many cases an invaluable 
aid to the restoration of the text. That even in this manner in- 
fallible results cannot be obtained, goes without saying; yet I 
should like to offer here at least one example of the restoration 
of a partly buried song of lamentation of special beauty: it is 
the song of lamentation of Isaiah (i. 21-31) :'— 


Alas ! how is changed to a harlot 
The faithful castle, 


1 For proposals for alterations in the Hebrew text, ef. my essay in Zeitschr. 
Ff. d. altt. Wiss., 1891, p. 245. On the whole subject I must refer here to my 
essays, Zum hebriischen Klagelied and Das hebrdische Klagelied (ibidem, 1882, 
p- 1 ff.), which are still to be continued. 
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The shield of righteousness, of justice the shelter, 
But now the murderer’s ! 
To dross has been changed thy silver ; 
Thy wine is become flat ; 
Thy chiefs and princes have become rebels 
And companions of thieves. 
Every one of them loves bribery, 
And covets reward ; 
Therefore thus sayeth 
The Lord of hosts : 
“Ha! I will wreak vengeance on my enemies 
And revenge me on my foes, 
And stretch out my hand against thee, 
And will cleanse thy dross as with lye 
And remove what is soiled ; 
And will give thee judges again as before, 
And counselors as of yore. 
Then they shall call thee city of justice, 
A faithful stronghold. 
Zion will be redeemed by righteousness, 
Her citizens by justice, 
But destruction befalls the sinners and renegades, 
And those who forsook me shall vanish ; 
For they shall be ashamed of the oaks, their delight, 
And blush before the gardens, 
Since they resemble an oak with faded leaves, 
A garden without water. 
Then the proud one becomes like tow, 
And his doings as a spark, 
So they both will be burned together in a fire 
That none shall quench.” 


With this piece I may take leave of the popular song of lamen- 
tation in the mouth of the prophets. But we spoke at the be- 
ginning of funeral and wedding ; we found in the Song of Solo- 
mon a genuine, popular bridal song. Should the same not also be 
found in the mouth of the prophets? We need not dwell at 
any length upon the subject. It was not the province of the 
prophets to sing songs of joy. The terrible final fate of Israel 
drew near with such relentless necessity that the false prophet 
could at once be detected by his comforting, peaceful, joyous mes- 
sages (Mich. ii. 11; iii. 11; Isaiah xxx. 10 ff.; Jer. vi. 14; viii. 
11; xiv. 13; xxiii. 17; xxvii. 14; Ez. xi. 2; xiii. 10,16). That 
all sounds of joy and bridal songs shall grow silent is a frequent 
prophecy of Jeremiah (vii. 34; xvi. 9, and xxv. 10); not before 
the happy end of time shall they be heard again (xxxiii. 11). 
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Only one prophet — the greatest and boldest of all — once 
dared to conceive the idea of bringing the popular wedding song 
within the domain of the prophetic preaching, and to carry it out 
so that an example might not be wanting of this kind of poetry. 
He makes use of it in order to produce by antithesis the most 
powerful impression. He once addressed the people of Jerusalem 


thus (Is. v. 1): — 


A song I will sing of my beloved one, 

A love song of his vineyard. 

My beloved has a vineyard 

On solid mountain soil. 

The ground he tilled, the stones he removed, 
And planted the choicest vines. 

A watch tower he built therein, 

A wine-press he hewed out, 

And then for the vintage sweet he waited, 
But it bore — wild grapes. 

Well, then, ye citizens of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge ye between 
me and my vineyard! What more could have been done to it that I have not 
done for it? why, when I waited for the produce of sweet grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes? Well, then, I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard. 
I will remove the hedge, that it may serve as a pasture, and break down the 
wall, so that it shall be trodden down. I will lay it waste; it shall not be 
pruned nor digged, so that briars and thorns shall shoot up, and I will forbid 
the clouds on high to bestow any rain on it. For the vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah are his favorite plant, 
and he waited for charity and found bloody deeds, for righteousness and he 
found wickedness. 


As the prophet elsewhere takes words and melody from the 
mouth of the mourning-women, so in this instance he takes them 
from the lips of the leader of the chorus of girls who raise the 
bridal song. She sings of her most beloved one, the vineyard, 
the hard labor, the sweet juice, the precious fruit, the joy-dispens- 
ing drink. What ® better adapted for a wedding? We feel 
ourselves transported into the Song of Solomon, with its eulogy 
of the beloved one and the reveling in the fragrance of the gar- 
den and the fruit, where he is overwhelmed with ecstatic joy. 
The song is sung to a people of agriculturists and vintagers. The 
beginning is as sweet as the song of the nightingale, and can 
hardly be imitated even approximately in the translation. Of 
course the harmonious euphony vanishes soon with the shrill, dis- 
cordant sound, “ and it bore — wild grapes.” Instead of the song 
of the maidens, with their sweet allurement, there resounds a grave 


and mighty voice. It is the beloved one himself, the owner of the 
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vineyard, but now its judge, — none other than the chastising God 
of Israel, before whose question his people, conscious of guilt, 
must be silent. Thus, even the bridal song had unwillingly to in- 
crease the terrors of the judgment of God. 

We set out with the rdle which the folk-song plays in our time, 
and we have found that it proved its power of attraction on the 
ground of the Old Testament to a still greater degree, probably, 
than among us with a Goethe and a Uhland. For if the latter 
learned from it how to write verse that should please and move 
and elevate, the prophets made it useful in the preaching by 
which they sought to influence their people to lead a godly life, 
and thus save them from destruction. He to whom it may seem 
that we accord quite too much honor to the folk-song, may be 
referred to modern times, to men of God who knew nothing of 
the course of the prophets, and yet imitated them. I have in 
mind the peculiar phenomenon of the history of the church hymn 
which is called by the old name, “ Contrafactum.” As far as I 
can follow the matter, it became the custom in Germany, from the 
fifteenth century, to adapt profane folk-songs of all kinds, even 
some of a very dubious character and of frivolous tendencies, and 
make of them spiritual hymns which had the same cadence as the 
folk-songs ; the wording was kept as close to the profane songs as 
was possible; thus, with the melody of the latter, it was spread 
among the people. In this way it crept into favor, gained friends 
through the popular melody, and even displaced its prototype. 
No less a person than Martin Luther himself, the father of Ger- 
man evangelical church hymns, is found among these “ Contra- 
factum” poets, in the case of one of his most beautiful songs, 
which has probably been translated into all languages spoken by 
Protestant Christians, —his precious “ Christmas Song of the 
Children,” “From heaven on high I’ve came to you.” It is 
nothing else but a “ Contrafactum ” of the very popular and widely 
known “ Kranzsingen,” a song with chorus, on the occasion of a 
merry combat of riddles between lads and lasses: it is closely 
allied to the bridal and wedding songs. Originally it was sung, 
indeed, in the same melody ; four years later it acquired a beau- 
tiful melody of its own. I will insert here, to close, the first 
stanza of Luther’s song, and of its prototype in the German lan- 
guage. Thus Luther: 


Von Himme! hoch da komm ich her, 
Ich bring euch gute neue Mii, 
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Der guten Mir bring ich so viel, 
Davon ich singen und sagen will : 


and thus the folk-song he followed : 


Von fernen Landen komm ich her 
Ich bring euch viel der neuen Mir, 
Der neuen Mir bring ich so viel 
Mehr denn ich euch hie sagen will. 


Karu Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 





COSMOPOLITAN RELIGION. 


Witii1am ALLEN, a Quaker from Great Britain, and a native 
Greek once met in the town of Zante, an island of the Mediter- 
ranean, neither of them understanding the other’s speech save in 
the one word meaning God. Yet in that single name they had 
at once close and open communion without the thirty-nine articles 
of the Prayer Book or the five points of the Calvinistic creed ; 
religion in their case was not expanded into propositions, but 
refined into an essence, and reduced to its lowest terms. Not 
quarreling with, but owning as needful, the diverse forms and 
doctrines that answer to the families of men and features of the 
globe, it is well for us to explore the unity of the pious senti- 
ment before, as one said, we had “halved and quartered the 
world.” There is a point in which all denominations, Christian 
and pagan, meet. Even their peculiarities, like rivers with the 
sea, run from and into the common human heart. To discern 
and establish this fact is the tendency of our time. 

While science reveals the reign of physical law in all the 
colors and shapes of the universe, making great and small equal 
in one eternal aim, it is matched by conscience, as Cicero says 
duty in Athens or Rome is the same. Every church, ancient 
or modern, East or West, thus appears as but an alcove in the 
great cathedral of the race. How far this trend of thought will 
reach, and carry us with it, we may not foretell. Yet the break- 
ing up of sects before the light of knowledge, as of ice-bound 
streams under the rays of the sun, proves our inability to judge 
where it will stop. Orthodoxy, Episcopacy, the Presbytery and 
Catholicity, so called, cannot withstand the intellectual flow by 
which they are all shaken and rent. Sympathetic hands, like 
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telegraphs and telephones, stretch and clasp across all continents 
to the remotest ends of the earth. Many devout persons will not 
bear the Christian name because of its seeming to affront his- 
tory and separate them from their kind. The late Dr. F. H. 
Hedge said to me, the first Christianity was so narrow and coarse 
that, had he been contemporary with Julian, he should have been 
tempted to side with the apostate emperor so far as, like a new 
superstition, Christianity renounced or insulted the antique art. 
He would worship not only holiness, but the “ uncontained and 
immortal beauty.” The same ripe scholar declared it was one 
identical temper of love and self-sacrifice that he saw in Sakya 
Mouni and in Jesus Christ. This “ sympathy of religions,” as 
it has been called, is everywhere, among intelligent people, sink- 
ing sectarian difference and seeking concord, to herald the day 
of conflict only between truth and error, evil and good, and to 
predict the triumph among all nations of righteousness and peace. 

Judgments, like votes, should on such a subject not only be 
counted, but weighed. Marshall and Webster and Shaw in legal 
points will turn the scale against a hundred lawyers of inferior 
note, and no majority of names can overrule the sentence of a 
theologian like Dr. Hedge, whose superior exists not in our time. 
Channing’s declaration that we worship no arbitrary person, but 
infinite Goodness, Rectitude, and Purity, Hedge condenses into 
the sentence that ‘God is the Moral Supreme.” Emerson de- 
fines religion in like ethical wise as “the doing of all good, and 
for its sake suffering all evil.” In him the transcendent genius 
of America blended with its religious soul. The piety of a 
seven-fold ministerial generation, with accumulations at compound 
interest, was secreted in his breast, and disbursed as a fund of 
charity for all mankind, a golden treasury from his life to last 
unspent in our literature for every coming age. He needed not 
the bishop’s robe, which he could not endure, but he presides 
over a vast, invisible church. Having to journey over no formal 
diocese, he confirms and consecrates the followers of an unnum- 
bered flock. Yet, while true to his own high mission, he accepts 
the venerable tradition of the Christian Body, and affirms that 
“one pulsation of virtue a whole popedom of forms can uplift and 
vivify.” What he owns and prizes is the sentiment of Oriental 
and Occidental devotion, in which all adoring spirits unite, be it 
in Europe, Persia, or Hindostan. He is lowly and aloft, stooping 
in the stature he cannot hide; by teaching and example vindi- 
cating religion, not as a dogma but as an atmosphere enfolding 
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the dwellers of one blood on the face of the earth. In the midst 
of party strife, such an office cannot be superfluously discharged. 

To be cosmopolitan is to be human, — not an American, or 
Briton, or Frenchman, but a citizen of the world, as, after Thomas 
Paine, Garrison said, “ My countrymen are all mankind.” In 
religion such we must be, else we are not truly religious at all. 
A sect cannot confine the members of its house unless its premises 
are defined, and none of its definitions any longer hold. In 
every denomination the old lines are altered, rubbed out or taken 
up. The theologic dispute, like that about boundaries of nations 
and estates of private persons, extends through all Christendom, 
and in every order of believers bursts into an internecine war 
more prolonged than any civil conflict ever waged. No two ex- 
positors of any system can agree. Every one who puts up a fence 
fences out more than he fences in. The wheat and corn wave 
finer in the broad fields where stone walls once cumbered and 
contracted the soil. In the prairies there grows without limit a 
beautiful grass. Not to exclude, but include, is our ery and call. 
According to the apostle Paul, the Jew is he that is not one “ out- 
wardly,” but “ inwardly.” He is a better Christian than the man 
who rests in the title alone. The spirit enlivens, but the letter 
kills,— and the spirit is ubiquitous, as conduct, not tenet, an 
attribute, not a cireumstance,a life, not a profession, the character 
and not the costume, as a flower is no sweeter in Judzxa than on 
the Pacific Coast. 

For miracle and inspiration, in some former period or distant 
spot, we put in nature the supernatural mind ; aught less is frail, 
fleeting, and in vain. But God is one, and man is one. The 
good genius bids us not to divide, but reconcile. We do not 
part secular from sacred, or restrict Holy Writ to the Bible, or 
separate male from female, or banish the evil from the good. 
The connoisseur said his eyes were so poor that he mistook in 
a picture a Cecilia for a Magdalen, and could not tell sinner from 
saint. The Hebrew Rabbi, in Boston or New York, Schindler 
or Gottheil, cannot be distinguished from any other true believer 
and faithful worker, and is nobler than many a communicant in 
regular standing at the table of the Lord. There is a love and 
a reverence, a humility and a humanity, which embraces all things, 
and leaves no creature out. It should pervade our public schools, 
and know no party therein. Yet, when its sublime atonement 
was publicly set forth as solving the controversy of rival sects, 
the excellent Boyle O'Reilly denounced it as a “ nondescript re- 
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ligion.” We might answer that God and heaven and angels and 
life and love and the human soul are nondescript or indescriba- 
ble, and that all symbols and scriptures are imperfect tints and 
shadows to set them forth. “The spirit in which we act is the 
highest matter,” as Gothe affirmed, and its signs cannot be mis- 
understood. 

Ecclesiastical and statistical religion can claim but part of the 
credit of social progress in any reform. It did not suffice to 
establish temperance, or freedom, or domestic purity, or woman’s 
rights. More than half the church went for slavery. Before 
political disunion, the secession of faith had, in several of the 
largest synods, broken the ranks and opened the bloody chasm 
for war. A religion which cannot be bounded, any more than the 
mighty wind and tongues of fire in the old apostles, swept and 
burned through the Northern land. Once at least the voice of 
the people and that of God were the same. Between divine and 
human, Sabbath and week-day, the boundary line was taken up, 
that fetters might fall and freedom prevail, and the nation sur- 
vive. No ticket at the polls, but the majority that cannot be 
counted, did the work. The spirit is given without measure, and 
not alone to an individual Jesus, but to all by whom his inspira- 
tion is shared. “ We shall beat you,” said a Southern leader to 
Garrison, “for we have the largest number in the whole country 
for our support.” “ But,” answered the liberator, “ there is One 
whom you leave out.” With that omission no census could 
stand against a principle ; formularies will not hold because they 
lack ground of truth, and, under examination, crumble away. As 
the huts that afford a temporary shelter on the Alps are borne 
off in ruin by the mountain-slide, so an avalanche of criticism 
descends on accepted usages of worship which have protected 
mortal pilgrims for a while. 

When Humboldt said, “I am of the religion of all men of 
science,” he meant no repudiation of worship, but a retreat from 
untenable assumptions and procedures to ideas that could be 
maintained. To most thoughtful men there is somewhat not 
natural but artificial, like paper flowers, in the customary em- 
blems of the temple-devotees, and with many articles of faith 
naught seems solid save the stone-chancels in which they are cut. 
In a period of stress and storm we need convictions that will not 
give way. There are, say the medical doctors, but few specifics, 
and the creed that is potent will be short. ‘Do you believe in 
the devil?” one was asked ; and replied, “ Not at all, but only in 
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God.” Not enumeration, but emphasis, avails. To love his coun- 
try was, for the soldier, enough. It will certify the Christian if 
he love his kind, for so he must love their creator. Jesus says 
the second commandment is like to or born of the first. 

Only some such sense or sentiment of the divine can all that 
is human meet in and share. Uniformity is impossible, however 
claimed at the Vatican. A ritual must be local, fixed in some 
spot, or carried about with the vessels through which it is per- 
formed. Plate and cup and every other sacramental thing are 
liable to accident or doomed to loss, like the golden candlesticks 
Titus stole at Jerusalem, or the chests of silver relics robbed from 
many a shrine. The feeling alone abides, and spreads without 
bound. Love, like gravitation, rests in its object, and does not 
travel. Veneration coextends with the bending sky. Conscience 
beats in every breast. Said a pious woman, “If the bread and 
wine be taken away, what is left?” Whatever is precious still 
lives in the consciousness of duty, expectance of immortality and 
fellowship with deity in the sanctuary not made with hands. 

There is mischief in logical multiplication for doubtful disputa- 
tion. Many reasons are not so good as one. To the young man 
who preached on repentance often, the great Cambridge professor, 
Andrews Norton, said: “ Once for that is enough to last for life.” 
No theory is useful that cannot be applied. The stops which 
the organist draws out make the music, and the steam or elec- 
tricity which the engineer or motor-man lets on draws the car 
or drives the machine. Prayer loses fervor when it is long, and 
manifold persuasions, like fountain-jets, are dissipation of faith. 
There were scores of arguments against slavery. It was unrepub- 
lican, an affront to civilization, an inconsistency in our Constitu- 
tion, and a poor economy, — “ destitution, not institution,” as 
Emerson said. But its inhumanity was the crowning and intol- 
erable crime. Carved in ebony or ivory, man is the image of 
God, and every bondman a stolen image. Property in human 
flesh and blood was the worst kind of theft. As Frederick Doug- 
las said, a man is himself or his self, and is robbed of ownership 
when deprived of his person. The twin barbarism and curse of 
polygamy was the same offense, plural marriage being property 
in woman, depriving her of herself. Mormonism boasts its cul- 
ture of the ground, and its Old Testament date. But it is an 
anachronism and desecration of the supreme title of sex. 

Truth is a vision, but we are visionaries till we transform it 
into life. Unexecuted, it is like the thunderbolt that sleeps in a 
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raindrop. Emerson says, “I am constituted a seeing eye, not a 
helping hand.” But he was either alike far beyond his fellows, 
only his vast perceptions would require what ages to bring to 
pass ! 

We have no right of access to the moral strength we do not 
apply. It is like the lake or river in our dwelling where we do 
not open the pipe. As the poet sings, God’s bounty asks “ both 
thanks and use.” The intellectual miser, as an orator said, is 
more guilty than the hoarder of gold, who at least leaves behind 
his treasure when he dies. An old author declares that good 
thoughts are no better than good dreams, if we do not carry them 
into effect. “Service” in a church avails not without service on 
the earth. Let us have the most of spirit and the least of form. 
Ceremonials are not essentials or ends, but only means. Even in 
that quality they are outranked by just and gracious deeds. 
Bishop Butler says if the conscience had power equal to its au- 
thority, it would govern the world. We feel continually its prick 
in our bosom, but perhaps like lazy oxen under the customary 
goad, do not bestir ourselves to haul the burden along, when we 
should move on the path of duty with alertness and joy. 

The theory of man’s fall is refuted by the fact of his ascent. 
The doctrine of evolution is by history indorsed. Total de- 
pravity is not the true anthropology. There is a cosmopolite 
religion that grows in the remotest regions of the ever-rising 
human race. Bishop Southgate informed me that when he was 
traveling in the farthest East, sick and spent and ready to die, 
a peasant of the most despised class came to his rescue, gave him 
medicine, and lent him money, trusting his remittance from 
across the Western land and sea, ten thousand miles away. The 
Boston Bethel preacher, Taylor, declared that he found a more than 
Christian honesty among the Arabs and dervishes with whom he 
pitched his tent; that no piece of his property, though lying 
outside his door or exposed in the desert, was ever purloined. 
There is some virtue for Europe and America to emulate, in 
China and Japan. The Turkish cadi said to the traveler Layard 
tnat England could send cutlery, but not piety, to his folk, — 
not the sword of the spirit, but only a knife. Perhaps this ex- 
travagance did not exceed the British pietism, and had in it just- 
ness enough to serve on civilized hypocrisy a merited rebuke. 

Goodness cannot be a monopoly of any nation or tribe. When 
peculiarities of caste, sect, and blood are eliminated, instead of a 
cipher for the remainder we shall have an extract of righteous- 
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ness to sweeten and hallow the globe. The tokens multiply that 
a purging process in all denominations and establishments is 
swiftly going on. 

But this cosmopolitan religion is not in the future alone to 
be seen or sought. It exists and exalts the past from ages long 
ago. The Preacher was right in saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and no good can remain antiquated or old. There 
are no such lost arts as Wendell Phillips lectured about, that 
are of any worth, and naught precious in any religion can fail or 
fade away. The fittest survives. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost : 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host. 


Near twenty centuries ago was the reported wonder of the 
gift of tongues, which enabled the Galilean disciples to address 
the people of every nationality from all the realms under heaven. 
But, more precious than any supposed miracle, one and the same 
message is heard by the motley unnumbered crowd respecting the 
works of God, which are never obsolete. As the angel sings in 
the prologue to Goethe’s “ Faust,” they are fair as on the first 
day. That was accomplished then which we pray for now. For 


a while in that great assembly there was unity, unanimity, and 
peace, — 

No war or battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around, 


more than, as Milton sings, at the birth of Christ. Whatever 
strife may have lurked in the corners of the planet could not 
penetrate the charmed circle, or be heard by the enchanted ears. 
Our circumstances differ, but the gospel of love and mercy we 
have to preach has not changed. It abides here below, and 
reaches to the communion Paul foretells, where prophecies shall 
fail and tongues cease and knowledge vanish away. The apostle 
was weary of words. He had argued with doubters and deniers 
till he was wornout. He was tired of the letters he had to write 
about controversies between Greek and Roman, Heathen and 
Christian, Gentile and Jew. He was perhaps not pleased with 
the title the disciples were known by at Antioch, though he loved 
the Christ whom he never saw, yet not caring for a distinctive 
name, and not knowing him in or after the flesh, but only in the 
spirit. He was vexed with the abstractions and observances in 
which he saw no redeeming grace, salvation being, beyond all 
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varying opinions, in human behavior actual and concrete. So he 
would arrest contention, even desist from language as containing 
any proof, and rely on the internal virtues of faith, hope, and 
love, not attempting any definition of their nature or prescribing 
limit to their sway, but leaving every honest mind to decide for 
itself what to have faith in, what to hope for, and what, with lib- 
erty, to love. 

It is a moral trinity Paul preaches, of qualities not persons, 
not of dogmas but of dispositions and deeds. With a motion of 
the hand and stroke of the pen he dismisses seer and scholar and 
sage in all their schools and bulky books, and waves away the 
Rabbinical literature and lore, but not in ignorance of their 
claims, for he had been brought up at the feet of the great teacher 
Gamaliel at Jerusalem, of all learning the head. He postponed 
to charity all the rolls of parchment in the temple-crypts. A 
graduate of Hebrew wisdom, a man of genius and master in logic, 
he fled from the din of discussion, which he could not hush in 
its ancient haunts. The line of a modern hymn, — 

Thou art the best philosophy, thou bleeding Son of God, 


expresses the conclusion he came to unawares. Milton’s verse 
concerning “ the human face divine,” could in his confession have 
been writ. Not that reasoning and instruction were by him de- 
spised, but held as aids for that devotion to man and his Maker 
without which they were of no worth. Luther says God needs 
men as instruments. We should be his hands and feet. But 
for the great apostle, to help keep the Lord alive and moving on 
the earth, the others might havé toiled in vain. 

Life incarnates truth. As an unexecuted law is a state hy- 
pocrisy, so is doctrine apart from deed. Goodness does not con- 
sist in show, or exist by ecclesiastical decree. When priests as- 
sume as a crime a rector’s admission of Unitarians to the Lord’s 
Supper, and brand as double guilt a Churchman’s vote or assent 
to make of such a rector a bishop, they assert _a prerogative beyond 
the Almighty, to create right and wrong, and libel while they 
label their fellow-men. The clergy is called “the cloth.” But 
they are clothed with no authority to confound ritual with recti- 
tude. We shall not carry Bible or table with us, or any material 
thing, at last. When it was asked what a rich man had left, it 
was answered, “ All.” But on an old English tombstone were 
engraved the lines: “ What we gave we have. What we spent 
we had. What we left we lost.” 

Yet money is the smallest of gifts. Time, attention, talent, kind 
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looks, good manners, assistance in every worthy task, friendship, 
love, and life, are larger values, which no one is unable to bestow. 
We are free only as we serve. 

Webster said that slavery is not an institution, but exists only 
by local law. Local and temporary is the bondage of sect. The 
savage chief drew out his feet from the baptismal water, when 
told that his unchristened ancestry were lost, and said that he 
would share their fate. “Take him to heaven,” prayed Father 
Taylor for his dying comrade, “ if his friends are there, else take 
him where his friends are.” ‘ Bring my soul out of prison,” 
writes David in his psalm. The mind is a captive in every creed. 
Cosmopolitan religion is a reality and a refuge, to which from all 
synods we may flee. “It is not a revolt, but a revolution,” said 
his minister to Louis XVI., of the French uprising in the Paris 
streets a century ago. The split in theology is fundamental, and 
portends entire and lasting change, as did that sack of the Jewish 
temple, which left not one stone upon another. Only by hospi- 
tality to every creature can we be guests ourselves in the new 
temple, “a house not made with hands.” 

No inclosed space, but all out-of-doors, is the realm of love and 
shrine of prayer, the church broad as the world, the creation a 
parental roof. The old tabernacle was a small structure, and the 
ark was portable. In the new dispensation we are everywhere 
at home, as is the eagle on his perch, the sand-bird on the beach, 
and the cattle ona thousand hills. Jones Very told me he should 
not feel himself a stranger in the Black Forest of Germany, or 
any part of the earth. George Herbert wrote that herbs healed 
our flesh from being acquainted with it. An aged woman did 
not want to go to a heaven where she had no acquaintance. But 
Emerson declared, “‘ Everything is my cousin, and if you touch 
things I feel that my relations are touched.” Webster crossed 
the Atlantic, he said, to visit his kith and kin. I found familiar 
faces in the Tyrol. How soon we form friendships, or fall in 
love! Putnam, the great preacher, said he prayed “ after God 
into the universe,” which is made of one stuff, and, though un- 
folding, does not lessen or increase, but is infinite and invariable 
in its source andesum. 

“ Folks are better than angels,” said Father Taylor. But we 
shall find that angels are folks. “ All minds are of one family,” 
was Channing’s word. 


Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach : 
We are one, 
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sang the poet of English sires and American sons. Not in geo- 
graphical nearness, but fellowship of souls, is the communion of 
saints. There is but one world. We read that “the wind 
bloweth where it listeth,’ and it listeth to blow everywhere. 
“So is every one that is born of the spirit.” Jesus meant that 
we should be borne of it, till every truth becomes a deed. In the 
beginning was the word, but the word was a thought, and the 
thought an act or its progenitor. 


C. A. BarTo.. 


Boston. 





THE ALLEGED SOCIALISM OF THE PROPHETS. 


M. Ernest Renan’s “ History of the People of Israel” is a 
disappointing work.! Of course it has great merits. M. Renan 
can write well on any subject, and any man of ability can write 
well about the events recorded in the Old Testament. The book 
contains eloquent passages, masterly sketches of character, flashes 
of profound historical insight, and renderings from Hebrew poe- 
try, such as might have been expected from the preéminent trans- 
lator of Job. Some at least of the results of modern criticism 
are distilled into as easy reading as the feuilleton of a Parisian 
newspaper. Above all, the whole subject is treated with a fresh- 
ness and freedom that it would be vain to expect even in the 
most unfettered theological professor. Still we expected some- 
thing more from M. Renan. As a Semitic specialist, a historian, 
and a philosopher, he might have added somewhat to our know- 
ledge of Hebrew life and thought. Not only has he added no- 
thing ; he has not shown himself on a level with the best know- 
ledge of the age. According to Professor Robertson Smith, he 
“simply ignores the more modern criticism ” (The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church, 2d ed. p. 392). A notion has somehow got 


1 This article was written several weeks before the death of M. Ernest 
Renan, and in the belief that the great writer and scholar had still a long 
career of successful literary activity before him. Under the shadow of such a 
loss, I should have expressed my dissent from his views iff somewhat different 
language ; but it is now too late to alter what has been written, and I can only 
ask the reader to consider the substantial justice of my arguments rather than 
their seeming want of reverence toward the illustrious dead. — A. W. B. 

It has seemed best to leave Mr. Benu’s article unchanged, especially as The 
New World will have in its June issue an elaborate paper on M. Renan from 
his friend, Professor James Darmesteter. — Ep. 
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abroad that the author of the “ Vie de Jésus” represents the ex- 
treme of negation in questions connected with the Biblical nar- 
ratives. In fact, the leanings of M. Renan, like those of his 
countrymen generally, are to the conservative side. It will be re- 
membered how through a dozen editions of the “ Vie de Jésus ” 
he upheld the apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel; and I 
do not know that he has ever given up the passage about Jesus 
Christ in Josephus. There is in truth a good deal of eighteenth 
century rationalism about this author, a summary a priori rejec- 
tion of the miraculous element combined with a rather uncritical 
acceptance of the narratives in which miracles occur; hence the 
effort to explain miracles as natural events, and, where this method 
cannot be successfully applied, the tendency to charge the narra- 
tors of such events with sheer, deliberate fraud. 

It is not, however, of what M. Renan has left out that we have 
to complain so much as of what he has put in; or, perhaps, the 
less admirable side of his work might be summed up in a single 
phrase, “ playing to the gallery.” His audience consists very 
largely of persons whom I desire to mention with all respect, 
persons of the brightest intelligence, and, at least in the things of 
the intellect, of the most delicate taste. To their exacting de- 
mands, to their keen appreciation of what is excellent in style 
and brilliant in ideation we owe the lucidity of French prose, the 
ingenuity and grace of French literature. Their opinion of a 
new play or a new novel is most valuable, and even on subjects 
requiring a certain amount of scholarship it is not to be despised. 
But you must not tell them to take much trouble; they like to 
think that their author is deeply read and laborious, but the result 
must be put before them in a finished form, and it is only in their 
appreciation of form that they are severe. Inaccurate or incon- 
sistent statements are allowed to pass under cover of epigram- 
matic phrases, and the critic that exposed them would forfeit his 
reputation for good breeding. 

For the last thirty years M. Renan has been falling more and 
more under the influence of such a public as I have described. 
His first popularity was won by no unworthy acts; it came to 
him unsought, and, one fancies, as a not altogether agreeable sur- 
prise. As a seminarist he had learned to despise the lay public, 
and he has recently let us know that his sentiments towards them 
still savor of sacerdotal scorn. Asa professor of Hebrew he has 
never, like some of his colleagues, laid himself out to attract the 
large mixed audiences that infest the lecture-rooms of Paris. It 
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was not his fault if he wrote in a style of unrivaled delicacy and 
distinction, or if his profoundly disinterested historical studies 
supplied new weapons to the anti-clericalists with whom he sym- 
pathized rather less than with their opponents. But no man can 
be popular with impunity ; common politeness seems to require 
one to take into consideration the tastes and wishes of one’s most 
numerous admirers. M. Renan has never, I think, quite equaled 
either in expression or in thought the essays published a few years 
before his “ Vie de Jésus,” and then only known to a select few. 
In comparing the later with the earlier volumes of his great work 
on the history of primitive Christianity, can one escape the im- 
pression of an increasing vulgarity, a growing sensationalism, and 
a tendency to enlarge on scenes of lubricity and horror? The un- 
fortunate series of dramatic attempts beginning with “ Caliban,” 
and culminating in “ L’Abbesse de Jouarre,” are only explicable 
on the theory that the great religious historian wished to win the 
applause of a class for whom the liveliest work on religion is not 
exciting enough. In the work of which I write, the “ History of 
Israel,” the desire to please les honnétes gens, as they are called 
in France, — not by any means necessarily “ honest people,” but 
rather what we call “ nice people,” accomplished men and women 
of the world, — has produced the most mischievous results. Un- 
like Carlyle’s horse, M. Renan thinks that his first duty is to say 
clever things ; and his efforts in this direction are not always very 
fortunate. At his best, no one has ever shown such perfect deli- 
cacy of touch; but he exercises this gift only on the condition 
of treating serious subjects in a serious manner. The gay Vol- 
tairean mockery that he sometimes affects does not seem to come 
natural to him; it sounds like the light talk of a heavy man; 
often flippancy has to do duty for wit. 

This, however, is a mere matter of taste, and has little to do 
with the intrinsic value of the work. What the reader has to 
complain of is a thorough-going perversion of history in the inter- 
est of a flimsy theory. One might have expected from M. Renan 
a satisfactory treatment of the prophets of Israel. He is fully 
alive to their importance. He fully accepts the modern view of 
their teaching as the very soul of Hebrew history, and its highest 
documentary evidence ; as the first proclamation of absolute mo- 
notheism, the first ethical interpretation of religion, the immediate 
and adequate antecedent of Christianity. To many his account 
of the prophets came as a revelation. Professor James Darmes- 
teter tells us that even the boulevardiers were, for a moment, 
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thrilled by the vision of those Titanic figures with their awful 
denunciations of idolatry and oppression, of selfish luxury and 
shameless vice. But I fear that the historian of Israel caught 
the ear of the boulevardier by accommodating himself freely to 
the language and sentiments of that cheerful and pleasure-loving 
personage, the modern Parisian equivalent of “the man about 
town.” M. Renan is fond of telling a certain story about a country 
curé who preached on the Passion of Jesus Christ in such moving 
terms that the whole congregation were melted into tears. ‘Do 
not weep, my children,” exclaimed the kind old man, in much 
concern at their grief; “all this happened a long time ago, and 
perhaps it is not quite true either.” It sometimes looks as if 
he had taken a leaf out of that excellent curé’s book. The boule- 
vardier must not make himself too anxious. Let him bear in 
mind that the prophets were very uncivilized persons, without a 
notion of politeness, who wrote a long time ago, “ when morality 
needed to be affirmed and established.” It will relieve him to 
hear that moral rigorism, although, after all, it was of use once, 
‘now does humanity nearly as much harm as good.” (Vol. iii. p. 
155. Professor Darmesteter, who is a friend and admirer of 
M. Renan, might profit more by the master’s example. He ac- 
tually quotes Jeremiah’s fierce sarcasm about “ every man neigh- 
ing after his neighbor’s wife” as “an excellent description of the 
drama and fiction of our own day.”) 

Not only did the prophets live a long time ago (before mo- 
rality became superfluous), but the boulevardier may be com- 
forted by the assurance that what they said was not quite true. 
“ There is great exaggeration in the picture drawn by Amos of 
the crimes committed in the palace of Samaria. . . . His ideas 
about rich scoundrels, thieving merchants, men of business, and 
monopolizers of corn, are those of a man of the people without 
any knowledge of political economy” (vol. ii. p. 432). One can- 
not help being reminded of the same writer’s remarks on the 
first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans explaining the 
apostle’s terrible picture of heathen vices, by his complete igno- 
rance of good society. St. Paul, we are told, entertained much 
the same absurdly exaggerated ideas about the debaucheries of 
the higher classes that an honest and simple-minded socialist 
workingman entertains now. I should not give much for the 
morality of good society in our own time if it at all resembles 
what we know to have been the habits of Graeco-Roman society 
on the evidence of writers who had every opportunity for ob- 
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serving and not the slightest motive for maligning it. The secu- 
lar literature of Samaria has perished, nor do we know what sort 
of songs those were that her nobles sang on their ivory couches ; 
but the testimony of the other prophets, some of whom mingled 
freely in court-circles, goes to confirm the denunciations of Amos 
(cf. Hosea iv. and Isaiah xxviii.). When the shepherd of Tekoa 
raises his voice against the oppression of the poor, he is silenced 
in the same off-hand manner. What he describes as monstrosi- 
ties are, it seems, simply the plainest social necessities, — lending 
money on security, payment of debts and taxation. .To the bow- 
levardier, living under tolerably just laws tolerably well adminis- 
tered, the answer may seem conclusive; but a scholar and an 
Eastern traveler ought not to be so limited in his ideas. M. 
Renan must surely know that taxation may be so adjusted as to 
become an instrument of the most hateful oppression, and that, 
though it may be a social necessity, it has over and over again 
endangered the very existence of society. We know no more of 
Ephraim than Amos and Hosea tell us, but fortunately we are in 
a position to study the early history of Athens and Rome, the late 
history of the Roman empire, the antecedents of the French Rev- 
olution, and the contemporary administration of Asiatic despo- 
tism — notably of Egypt before the English occupation — in the 
light of information that is above suspicion. From the Eupa- 
trides to the pashas, every governing class invested with absolute 
power and unrestrained by moral scruples not only drains the 
people of their life-blood; it also brings the state to destruction 
unless it issaved by some such measure as Solon’s partial cancel- 
ing of debts, the Licinian Rogations, or the Revolution of 89. 
For the indebtedness of the poorer classes is a direct consequence 
of the exorbitant taxes levied on them by the rich, to meet which 
they have to borrow money at usurious interest, at first to the 
no small profit of their oppressors, who continue to grow richer, 
while their subjects grow poorer, until the weakening of the foun- 
dation involves the whole edifice in ruin. Thus the artisan or 
peasant sees his tools and household goods wrung from him bit by 
bit, while the fruits of his industry, exchanged for foreign luxu- 
ries, are wasted in unproductive expenditure. The political econ- 
omist would be faithless to common honesty if he condoned the 
rapine, whether lawless or legalized, by which the wealth of the 
Ephraimite nobles was acquired, and faithless to the principles of 
his own science if he sanctioned the vulgar ostentation and the 
vile sensuality to gratify which it was wasted. Luxury has been 
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defended in modern times on the ground that it checks the 
growth of population. The practices described by Amos and 
Hosea would assuredly have that effect ; but to check the growth 
of population was simple suicide among a handful of highland 
clans struggling for existence against the armies of Damascus and 
Assyria. 

So far there is no difficulty in understanding the attitude of 
the prophets towards the rich and powerful class. An elementary 
knowledge of history explains it, and a deeper knowledge can but 
confirm the explanation. But M. Renan is quite put out by this 
attitude ; this is not exactly the language that he or his friend 
the boulevardier would hear uttered in a fashionable Parisian 
pulpit. Strange to say, the spokesmen of God did not think 
twice before they damned persons of that quality. But a solu- 
tion of the mystery is forthcoming. ‘The most deeply rooted 
idea of those old times,” he informs us, “is that there are poor 
people because there are rich people, . . . wealth being always 
the fruit of injustice ” (vol. ii. pp. 424, 425). Only a single fact is 
cited in proof of this sweeping assertion. Traveling in the East, 
M. Renan was once particularly struck by the goodness of the 
inhabitants of a certain village where he had spent the night. 
“It is because they are poor,” explained his dragoman. Proba- 
bly the dragoman was right. One may experience the same con- 
trast without going beyond Southern Europe. But to say that 
wealth produces wickedness is not to say that wickedness produces 
wealth. Of all authorities, the Hebrew Scriptures, with their not 
very refined doctrine of material and temporal rewards and pun- 
ishments, seem least to sanction such an idea. The Book of Job, 
that admirable compendium of Hebrew philosophy, furnishes us 
with an excellent test-instance. Job has fallen from the greatest 
prosperity into extreme destitution and suffering. His friends 
are most anxious to prove that the catastrophe is due to some 
fault of his own. What then, on M. Renan’s principle, would 
be more natural for them to urge, than that the very fact of his 
having been so rich proves him to have been a public robber? 
Now it is true that Eliphaz the Temanite advances an argu- 
ment (Job xxii. 5-10) tending this way; but Job victoriously 
asserts his innocence against this as against all the other purely 
constructive accusations of his friends. Alike in the stories of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph, written down shortly before the ap- 


pearance of the first literary prophets, and in the character of 
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the virtuous woman (Proverbs xxxi.; the character of the success- 
ful woman of business, in that very bourgeois novel, Ohnet’s 
“Serge Panine,” seems to have been taken straight from this 
Judaic ideal), composed after prophecy had died out, we find the 
same intimate association between wealth and worth. 

If the East can supply no parallel instances of such wanton 
attacks on the established social order, such denunciations vf the 
rich simply because they are better off than other people, as the 
oldest written prophecies are here interpreted to be, the West 
comes to the rescue with illustrations of a kind peculiarly intel- 
ligible to a Parisian reader. The prophets were “ radical and revo- 
lutionary journalists, declaiming their articles in the street... . 
The first chapter of Amos is the first opposition leader that was 
ever published,” and Amos himself the father of all such as con- 
tribute to the subversive press (vol. ii. pp. 422, 425). Like the 
modern nihilist, the Hebrew thinker held that if-the world can- 
not be just it had better not exist (vol. ii. p. 438). But by jus- 
tice the prophets mean socialism, and “socialism is of Hebrew 
origin. It has regard above all things to strict justice, and to 
the happiness of the greatest number” (vol. ii. p. 541). Itisa 
point of honor with M. Renan to contradict himself frequently, 
and isolated phrases of his must not be taken too seriously; but 
here he carries on the same idea from volume to volume, and 
when the scene changes from Samaria to the Southern kingdom, 
we are again assured that “ mutatis mutandis socialism comes 
to us from Jerusalem” (vol. iii. p. 2). “The Jahvism of the 
prophets of Judah is essentially a social religion; its object is 
the reformation of society in accordance with justice” (vol. iii. 
p- 9). “The Judaism of the eighth century was a theocratic 
democracy, a religion consisting almost entirely in social ques- 
tions” (vol. iii. p. 41). The party that supported this ideal of 
religious Puritanism was hostile to the secular power (1’état 
laique), opposed to military preparations, and would hear of 
nothing but social and religious reforms (vol. iii. p. 96). ‘ Jer- 
emiah was much less interested than his predecessors in the social 
question” (vol. iii. p. 154); but he certainly contributed his 
share to its solution if, as the historian bluntly expresses himself, 
he was “the soul of the fraud” by which Deuteronomy was 
palmed off on Josiah and the people as the last Tora of Moses 
(vol. iii. p. 209) ; and Deuteronomy was an attempt to put the 
new ideas into practice, “the programme of a sort of theocratic 
socialism, merging the interest of the individual in that of the 
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collective mass” (vol. iii. p. 230: the exact words are, “ procé- 
dant par voie de solidarité, ignorant l’individu”). I cannot say 
whether we are to understand the Levitical law, framed during the 
Captivity, as a contrast to or a continuation of Deuteronomy, 
when we find its object stated to be “the happiness of the indi- 
vidual guaranteed by the social group to which he belongs” (vol. 
iii. p. 427) ; nor, again, is it easy to see how the Semitic thirst 
for justice implies egoism (vol. iii. p. 496), if ignoring the indi- 
vidual was a part of its programme under Josiah; but this is 
possibly a specimen of the noble daring with which a man of 
genius sets himself above logic. 

It seems, indeed, very hard to study the prophets in a disinter- 
ested, historical spirit. For a long time exegesis was thoroughly 
perverted by the attempt to read into them a complete system of 
Christology, including both the biography of Jesus and the meta- 
physical doctrines of his followers. Then came a period, the last 
days of which some of us can remember, when their pages were 
ransacked for predictions of a future that never came and never 
will come, or when the events of modern history were read out 
of symbols that find their adequate interpretation in reminiscences 
of the prophet’s own experience. (It is said that Wilberforce, 
the anti-slavery statesman, having ascertained to his own satisfac- 
tion that the little horn in Daniel meant Bonaparte, rushed into 
Pitt’s cabinet with the exciting intelligence. ‘* Good God, sir,” 
exclaimed the much-tried minister, “do you call Bonaparte a 
little horn?”’) More recently, in accordance with that law by 
which supernatural beliefs become ever more degraded and gro- 
tesque as they are abandoned to a lower class of believers, we 
have witnessed that monstrous product of ignorance, fanaticism, 
and delirious racial vanity, the derivation of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple from the lost tribes of Israel, presented as the clue to pro- 
phetic literature. Scarcely less preposterous, and, considering the 
scholarship of its author, still more astonishing is the view that 
parallels the preaching of righteousness with the utterances of 
that sinister press which begins with Henri Rochefort and ends 
with Ravachol. No doubt there are analogies between a chapter 
of Amos or Isaiah and an anarchist article. Both are short, and 
both contain violent denunciations of the rich. But while the 
resemblances go no farther, the contrasts are nearly inexhausti- 
ble. Let us begin with the most obvious, though not the most 
important. To the journalist the very condition of success is that 
his paper shall be popular. The prophet, too, had to draw an 
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audience, and, as M. Renan points out, he sometimes attracted it 
by sufficiently strange methods of self-advertisement. But he 
depended neither on their plaudits nor their pence, and therefore, 
unlike the democratic journalist, he could speak the whole truth, 
or what seemed to him the truth, without adulteration or reserve. 
In this respect the Neapolitan capuchin, to whom M. Renan also 
compares him (vol. ii. p. 422), occupies an equally independent 
position ; but there is the enormous difference that the capuchin 
belongs to a vast organization of immense antiquity. He occu- 
pies a place in its hierarchy, and is amenable to his official su- 
periors; he fights for their aggrandizement, and his successes 
score as points in their game. In a less degree the same remark 
applies to the revolutionary journalist. He also has an organized 
party behind him, who shelter him in adversity and give him a 
share of the spoils when they win. Any day he may be carried 
into place or power by a wave of popular feeling as Rochefort 
was in 1870, as he would again have been had General Boulanger 
triumphed in the elections of 1889. 

The great prophets were essentially independent of all such 
eorporate obligations and party ties, and above them. It was 
the fashion not long ago, and still is in certain quarters, to speak 
of them as an organized body in the Israelite or Jewish com- 
munity, actuated by a spirit of jealousy towards the priesthood, 
and forming a centre of opposition to its claims. All such ideas 
have been finally dispelled by the great critical discoveries of 
the last generation, which prove that the priesthood itself as a 
powerful hereditary corporation did not exist until after the return 
from Babylon, and was then rather the creation than the oppo- 
nent of prophetism. Schools of the prophets there undoubtedly 
were, but they seem to have resembled the dancing dervishes of 
our own day rather than the great writers to whom we now give 
the name, and who, indeed, included them in a common denuncia- 
tion with the corrupt nobles and priests. Speaking for himself, 
Amos indignantly repudiated all connection with the guild. When 
Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, bade him “ flee away into the land 
of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there,’ — turn an 
honest penny by lecturing, as we should say, — he answered, * I 
was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a herds- 
man and a dresser of sycamore trees, and Jahveh took me from 
following the flock, and Jahveh said unto me, Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel.”” In like manner Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel describe themselves as receiving individual, unexpected, 
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and even unwelcome calls. No doubt, like the journalist, the 
capuchin, the socialist agitator, — one may perhaps add the tem- 
perance lecturer, — they spoke and wrote as the mouthpieces of a 
cause infinitely higher and greater than themselves. The vital dif- 
ference was that they bore no party banner, that they preached no 
partial reform. They were animated and borne up in death-defy- 
ing courage and faith by the vital, victorious spirit of Israel as 
a nation without distinction of class or tribe, and— mounting 
higher, further still — by the spirit of the world as a whole with- 
out distinction of imperial or vassal states. 

Hence follows another fundamental contrast. The journalist 
is almost always, from the nature of his calling, a revolutionist, 
—sometimes of the mild and sleepy type that prefers.lying on 
the left to the right side, or vice versd, sometimes of the violent 
and furious type that would turn the house upside down; but al- 
ways a revolutionist in the sense of desiring a transfer of power. 
We are all unhappily familiar with the method employed for ac- 
complishing this end, — a perpetual, microscopic criticism of the 
words and actions of the officeholders for the time being, varied 
by corresponding puffery of their rivals, and promises of the great 
things they will do when their inning comes, and seasoned by 
appeals to the lowest passions of human nature, to the impulses 
of destructiveness and greed. Far otherwise was it with the 
prophets. Like true Orientals they recognize only one form of 
government, an absolute monarchy, and their evident wish is that 
it should be transmitted by hereditary succession. I speak only 
of the writing prophets, not of those earlier half-legendary seers, 
— Samuel, Ahijah, Elisha, — who were always pulling down one 
king and setting up another. How different was the spirit of 
Hosea; with what feelings he contemplated the treacherous mas- 
sacres that accompanied the overthrow of the house of Omri— 
massacres evidently condoned or approved by Elisha— may be 
seen from the name given to his child: “Call his name Jezreel ; 
for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon — 
the house of Jehu.” The experience of two centuries had taught 
the prophets the uselessness, and worse than uselessness, of merely 
replacing one dynasty by another; and they were deeply im- 
pressed by the tranquillity of Judah under the legitimate sceptre 
of the house of David. Nor did they believe much in a change 
of ministry. Only on a single occasion did Isaiah interfere to 
effect the substitution of one high official for another. Being 
much displeased with the conduct of a certain Shebna, who was 
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so confident of holding office for his whole lifetime as to begin 
hewing out a sepulchre for himself, apparently within the pre- 
cincts of the royal palace, the prophet, speaking in the name of 
Jahveh, recommended that he should be replaced by Eliakim. 
M. Renan refers invidiously to this passage as a puffing advertise- 
ment (réclame) of Eliakim; yet he candidly admits that if Shebna 
had not been counterbalanced by Isaiah, Jerusalem under Heze- 
kiah would probably have shared the fate of Samaria. We shall 
have to consider later the importance of the part played by the 
prophets as political advisers. We are dealing now with their 
general attitude towards the community and the state. Here 
Isaiah’s interference on behalf of Eliakim is, as I have said, a 
solitary exception to the rule they generally observed of leaving 
the constitution of society as they found it, while inculeating on 
all classes the same principles of purity, justice, and mercy. To 
speak of their ideal as in any sense democratic, betrays a thorough 
confusion of Western with Eastern, of modern with ancient modes 
of thought and action. Amos and Isaiah had no notion of setting 
class against class, or of putting themselves at the head of a pop- 
ular faction to redress the wrongs of the oppressed. M. Renan 
does indeed fancy that he has discovered the existence of such a 
faction under Hezekiah, calling themselves the anavim, or poor 
and needy; he quotes long passages from the Psalter, giving ex- 
pression to their enmities and their griefs (vol. iii. p. 41). Here, 
again, we see the danger of ignoring the results of criticism. In 
the opinion of the best judges the Psalms referred to, so far from 
belonging to the age of Isaiah, date from a period not less than 
two hundred, and possibly three or even four hundred years later. 
Indeed, M. Renan himself, with his usual candor, reminds us that 
the word anavim is never used by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Nothing can well be imagined more wearisome and profitless 
than an old newspaper article; in many instances nothing could 
seem more hollow or insincere. To this rule the articles of an 
irreconcilable French journalist offer no exception. How artifi- 
cial is the indignation! How shameless the misrepresentation 
of facts! How poisonous the misconstruction of motives! The 
words of the prophets, on the other hand, have continued through 
all ages as fresh as when they were first uttered, and even now 
when we no longer regard them as magical revelations of the un- 
seen world, they are studied with unabated interest. This is a 
point on which I need not enlarge, as their claim to a superhuman 
origin is now most frequently rested on their marvelous power 
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over the conscience and the imagination. They have earned an 
immortal life because they who uttered those words rose far above 
all the petty and partial and transitory antagonisms by which the 
ingenious French historian would explain their activity. 

M. Renan urges that the prophets resemble the radical journal- 
ists of our day in the vagueness of their charges and the violence 
of their declamations (vol. ii. p. 493). Some of their charges 
sound distinct enough, and are reproduced with amplifications by 
himself. “The administration of justice was the greatest curse 
of the age; false witness was the commonest thing in the world ; 
thus the dominant party held the lives of its adversaries in its 
hands.” Very true; but observe what follows: “The fanatical 
party (Isaiah and his friends) did not fail to use this means of 


.ridding themselves of their enemies” (vol. iii. p. 124). Not a 


tittle of evidence is adduced in support of this accusation, which 
I quote only to show the animus of the writer. On two occasions 
Jeremiah specifies the grievances of the oppressed poor plainly 
enough. Ata time of utter destitution and imminent danger of 
complete national ruin, when Pharaoh Necho had stripped the 
country of its gold and silver, King Jehoiakim found nothing 
better to do than to build a new palace of the costliest materi- 
als and on the largest scale. He either employed forced labor, 
or refused to pay his workmen their stipulated wages, thereby 
bringing down on himself a stern and well-merited rebuke from 
Jeremiah. It seems incredible, but it is a fact that the effemi- 
nate tyrant finds an apologist in the philosophical historian, to 
whom ruinous luxury seems meritorious as a protest against 
moral rigor. M. Renan is good enough to admit that “if Je- 
hoiakim left his workmen unpaid he was certainly in the wrong,” 
but hastens to add that “ when we find those that now give work 
to the people habitually spoken of as robbers by the organs of 
the democracy, we become cautious about putting faith in such 
allegations” (vol. iii. p. 274). This new method of writing his- 
tory savors somewhat of reasoning in acircle. First, the prophets 
are likened to radical journalists, and then they are assumed to 
speak according to the same standards of veracity and good sense. 
The contrast drawn by Jeremiah between Jehoiakim and his 
father, the great reformer Josiah, gives his critic occasion for a 
not very creditable sneer. “Did not thy father,” says the 
prophet, “eat and drink and do judgment and justice? then it 
was well with him. He judged the cause of the poor and needy ; 
then it was well.” How, it is asked, can Josiah be called happy 
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when he was killed at Megiddo? Strange that a Frenchman of 
Athenian culture should call any life unhappy that ended with 
a heroic death on the battlefield. 

Despite repeated warnings from Jeremiah, who alone had 
courage and foresight enough to speak unwelcome truths, Zede- 
kiah revolted against his lawful suzerain, Nebuchadrezzar, and 
speedily found his capital invested by a Babylonian army. The 
Jewish king, in his terror, proclaimed the emancipation of all the 
Hebrew men and women who were at that time held in bondage. 
It appears that this was no more than the remedy for a grievous 
wrong, for the year of Jubilee was passed, and by the Deuter- 
onomic law they were entitled to their freedom ; but apparently 
an agreement was also made that they should join in the defense 
of the city. The decree was obeyed; but soon afterwards Nebu- 
chadrezzar raised the siege, and the freedmen were again reduced 
to slavery by their former owners. Then the avenging voice of 
the prophet made itself heard in accents of terrific sarcasm : 
“Thus saith Jahveh: Ye have not hearkened unto me to pro- 
claim liberty, every man to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbor; behold I proclaim unto you a liberty, saith Jahveh, to 
the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine. . . . And I will 
give the men that have transgressed my covenant . . . when they 
cut the calf in twain and passed between the parts thereof, the 
princes of Judah and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and 
the priests, and all the people of the land . . . I will even give 
them into the hand of their enemies, and . . . of them that seek 
their life: and their dead bodies shall be for meat unto the 
fowls of the heaven and to the beasts of the earth” (Jer. xxxiv. 
17-20). It is admitted that this time the indignation of the 
prophet was perfectly justified (vol. iii. p. 358). Yet one fails 
to see how, on M. Renan’s principles, the whole story is to escape 
suspicion, or why the breach of faith should not be excused on 
grounds of state necessity. Meantime I must ask the reader to 
bear in mind the latter part of the quotation, as it will be referred 
to in the sequel. 

If, however, it could be shown that the prophets were socialists ; 
if, that is to say, their quarrel was not with the abuses and cor- 
ruptions but with the very structure and foundation of civilization 
as they knew it, then indeed our estimate of their trustworthi- 
ness, of their ethical value, and of their historical importance, 
would be seriously affected. More than this, we should have to 
frame a new philosophy of history, race and religion ; a philosophy 
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that would claim for Judza, for the Semites, for monotheism, 
what has hitherto been claimed for republican Athens and Rome, 
for the Aryans, for free Hellenic speculation. So great a change 
in opinion could be justified only by the strongest arguments. 
But M. Renan, after his manner, produces no arguments at all, 
—nothing more than repeated assertions. If he should live to 
write the history of Greece, we may expect to find him making 
assertions of a directly opposite tendency, which will then have 
the advantage of being true. For we are in a position to show 
that the prophets were not socialists in any sense of the word ; 
that socialism had never dawned on their horizon; that it was, on 
the contrary, a creation of the Greek genius, and an outgrowth 
of democratic institutions. 

Socialism is now generally understood to mean the abolition 
or restriction of private property in order to the more equal dif- 
fusion of wealth and happiness through the entire community. 
The question whether such an arrangement is practicable or de- 
sirable need not delay us here. The important thing is that we 
should distinguish it from all legislation directed towards the pro- 
tection of the poor against the fraud or violence of the rich, and 
against administrative oppression, as well as from all exhortations 
to private charity. A very little consideration will enable us to 
perceive that socialism so understood can only be developed at a 
late stage of civilization. Property must have come to be clearly 
distinguished from its owners, — not such an easy process as some 
may imagine; attention must have been called to the moral evils 
arising out of its appropriation by a few, a high ideal of disin- 
terestedness must have been framed, if it is hoped that the rich 
will voluntarily surrender a part of their superfluities ; or a high 
degree of concerted action must have become possible among the 
poor if it is expected that they will possess themselves by force 
of what is wanting to them. By a still harder effort of abstrac- 
tion, men must have learned to distinguish the community as a 
whole from its component members, and they must have had long 
experience of a centralized administration successfully managing 
the affairs of the nation before they feel disposed to trust it with 
the office of regulating industry and distributing its fruits where 
they are needed. Only in the centres of Western civilization has 
such an elaboration of ideas ever been possible. An equally im- 
portant consideration is, that entertainment of them implies a 
transformation of theological beliefs wholly inconsistent with East- 
ern habits of thought. Men must have convinced themselves 
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that the social organism ‘is a machine that they have created for 
themselves, and can alter at their own discretion, rather than a 
divine creation to be altered only at the good pleasure of God. 
The more primitive faith has hopes of its own, but they are not 
hopes that take the direction of socialism. God can create wealth 
to any extent; therefore He can supply the wants of the poor 
without depriving the rich of their property. According to the 
Messianic visions of the prophets, this is exactly what He will do 
at last. Meantime they invoke his retributive justice to punish 
the rich for depriving the poor of their property. For there 
comes a period in the history of every community when this 
worst of all iniquities is habitually perpetrated, when the suppres- 
sion of it is the one engrossing problem of human thought. On 
the diverging methods adopted for its solution the future courses 
of theology and politics once depended. 

The pinch of poverty makes itself felt at an early stage of 
social progress. But the remedy first tried is the occupation of 
more fertile land, a process generally accompanied by the destruc- 
tion or enslavement of its previous possessors. When the simul- 
taneous expansion and mutual pressure of the various tribes has 
restricted each within certain limits, government and religion be- 
come organized. Kings and gods are then looked on as a refuge 
for the distressed, and are freely exchanged for others when they 
fail to give satisfaction. After a time the notion of law becomes 
dissociated from its human enactors, and is placed under the 
guardianship of superhuman beings, who are credited with the 
origination of this as of every other institution. The divine power, 
being plastic to reason, is thought of as perfectly just, while sad 
experience shows that human powers are too often the contrary. 
When the military class has become differentiated from the indus- 
trial class, and governmental functions are monopolized by the 
former, their increased authority is pretty sure to be exercised 
for their own profit, and the more so as the king, whose weight is 
ordinarily thrown on the side of the people, sees himself over- 
shadowed or reduced to a puppet by the nobility, and his juris- 
diction set at naught by their lawless violence. As appeals were 
formerly carried against the chiefs to the king, so they are now 
carried against both to the gods, or to God conceived as the su- 
preme ruler of the world. Such was the stage of social evolution, 
and such also the moment of reflection reached almost simulta- 
neously by Hesiod in Beotia and by the older prophets in Sama- 
ria and Jerusalem. There was this difference, however, that, as 
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the shadows of actual iniquity were probably much darker in 
Palestine, the splendors of idealized and personified justice were 
more intense, the vision of impending retribution more imminent 
and appalling than in Greece. But in both alike oppression 
seemed the one great evil, and no more appeared to be needed to 
make men happy than that every one should possess what his 
fathers had left him, and be permitted to reap the fruits of his 
labor in peace. 

After this the paths of the two races rapidly diverge. In the 
elegies of Solon we find much the same story of social division as 
in Amos, with the same protests against the rapacity of the rich. 
Solon’s touching lamentations over the Athenian citizens who were 
sold away from their homes vividly recall the organized white 
slave trade between Israel and Tyre (Renan, vol. ii. p. 432). 
But the remedies adopted differed as widely as the European differs 
from the Asiatic character. Solon passed an ordinance relieving 
the oppressed debtors from a considerable portion of their liabil- 
ities ; and by giving the people a large share in the government, 
he guaranteed them against injustice for the future. So much 
for M. Renan’s assertion that “ social questions were severely 
eliminated in the Greek city-state.” Had such been the case, 
Greece could not have “ furnished the complete model of a civil- 
ized society” (vol. iii. p. 43). It might more reasonably be 
maintained that in Greece the social question took precedence of 
every other. The whole object of a Greek democracy was first to 
secure the poorer classes against oppression, and then to provide 
for them a larger share of material advantages. In Athens not 
only was the principal weight of necessary taxation thrown on the 
rich; at last, under the pretense of payment for the performance 
of public functions, the poor were subsidized out of the exchequer 
and supplied with amusements free of charge, besides being fre- 
quently settled as colonists on conquered territory. Complete 
communism was the logical outcome of such tendencies, and ac- 
cordingly we find communism ironically suggested by Aristophanes, 
and most seriously adopted by Plato as part of a comprehensive 
scheme for the reformation of society. (I am aware that in the 
** Republic” communism is limited to the guardians of the state, 
who are necessarily but a small minority of the citizens ; but in the 
“Laws,” while recognizing private property as the only practica- 
ble arrangement in the actual condition of civilization, Plato pro- 
nounces communism in the most absolute sense to be the ideally 
best constitution. Plato’s scheme is always criticised by Aristotle 
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in reference to its universal applicability.) Religion was also the 
subject of his most anxious consideration, — a fact which M. 
Renan must have forgotten when he rashly declared that “ social 
and religious questions escaped the infantine serenity” of the 
Greek mind. Neither is it true that no protest against slavery 
came from Greece (vol. iii. p. 91). On the contrary, we know, 
by the evidence of Aristotle, that certain Greek philosophers 
said what no Hebrew prophet had said before them, what no 
Christian apostle said after them: Slavery is wrong, because all 
men are naturally free. If we cannot so peremptorily answer 
the allegation that “Greece did not, among her other great 
achievements, create humanitarianism ; she despised the barba- 
rians too much for that” (vol. iii. p. 504); it is simply because 
the evidence in her favor, if adequately presented, would fill a 
volume. Here I need only observe that the Greek contempt for 
barbarians opposed no insuperable obstacle to their admission 
into the ranks of Hellenism, for, according to Isocrates, what 
made a Hellene was not race but education. Our own use of the 
word “ barbarous” as synonymous with inhuman, shows how we 
identify the opposite of barbarism, which is Hellenism, with hu- 
manity itself. 

The history of the social question in Rome runs for a time 
much the same course as in Athens. There is at first the same 
oppression of the poor by the rich, the same redress of grievances 
through the instrumentality of political institutions, and subse- 
quently the same wholesale maintenance of the necessitous classes 
at the public expense, the chief difference being that what was 
done by a democratic assembly in the one state was done by a 
democratic despot in the other. 

Far different was the method followed in Judea. There the 
prophets sought for salvation by purifying the Jahveh-religion 
from every vestige of polytheism and idolatry, from every inter- 
mixture with the cruel and licentious orgies of Syrian superstition. 
M. Renan does full justice to the enlightened, beneficent, and 
progressive character of the war waged against heathenism by 
the noblest spirits of Israel (vol. iii. pp. 180, 181). “In no 
Greek city,” he observes, “ was the struggle against idolatry and 
against selfish priestly interests carried on with such originality 
as at Jerusalem.” At the same time it should be remembered 
that nowhere in Greece were those evils so rampant or so noxious. 
However this may be, the share taken by Jeremiah in the great 
conflict of the higher against the lower forms of religion might, 
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one would think, have saved him from the outrage of being com- 
pared, at least for one side of his character, to an infplacable 
Jesuit (vol. iii. p. 350). But the experience of the boulevardier, 
and indeed of most modern Frenchmen, stands so far from the 
prophetic spirit, that any attempt to illustrate the one from the 
other must be hopelessly misleading. 

Monotheism in the abstract is, as F. D. Maurice observed, a 
mere negation, and not more refreshing than any other negation. 
The first commandment of the Decalogue, in Clough’s cynical 
version, is a particularly easy one to obey : — 


Thou shalt have one God only; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 


The real value of monotheism lies in its relation to ethics. 
Unity of person and power implies unity of will. A plurality of 
gods may pull different ways, what is a virtue to the one being a 
vice to the other. This, as Mr. Shadworth Hodgson has well 
observed, gives peculiar interest to the Hippolytus of Euripides, 
where the hero is punished by Aphrodite for his obedience to 
Artemis. A single supreme ruler can have only one law, a law 
which tends to uphold the order that he has created, and which, 
so far, must make for righteousness. The Creator of the uni- 
verse is also conceived as omnipotent, and therefore able to en- 
force his decrees by irresistible sanctions. Thus tothe prophets 
every calamity that befell their own people, or the world in gen- 
eral, was a punishment for sin. Nor is this all. Monotheism 
promotes, as no other religion can, the idea of a common humanity, 
or at least of a common nationality, with its accompanying obli- 
gations of mutual kindness and mercy. Among the Greeks Zeus 
was looked on as the god of suppliants and fugitives. The Jah- 
veh worship supplied a common ground, where rich and poor 
could meet. The foreign cults introduced from Damascus or 
Assyria, the revivals of Canaanite heathenism, or the survivals 
of ancestor-worship in old Israelite families, would have had no 
such reconciling influence. It is not to be supposed for a mo- 
ment that this association between the religion of Jahveh and 
the practice of righteousness was the result of any conscious rea- 
soning in the minds of the prophets or of their disciples. They 
preached what we call monotheism, not because it was beneficent, 
but because it was true, and because its observance was imposed 
on Israel by the strongest obligations of gratitude for the great 
deliverance from Egypt. But a connection was established by 
the logic of feeling, more potent than the logic of thought, when 
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he who loved Jahveh with his whole heart was drawn through 
that high affection to love his neighbor as himself. 

In all this there was nothing and could be nothing that we 
call socialistic. To an Israelite thinker the institution of property 
must have seemed a primordial ordinance of God, and so also 
must the inequality of its distribution among men. In fact what 
the prophets condemn is not wealth, but wealth procured by vio- 
lence or fraud. The Deuteronomic legislation is generally ad- 
mitted to have been compiled under prophetic influence, however 
alten its ritualistic prescriptions may have been to the spirit at 
least of Jeremiah. Deuteronomy assumes at every step the ex- 
istence of private property and the distinction between rich and 
poor, and virtually sets the seal of divine approbation on them. 
M. Renan, as we have seen, has the hardihood to call it the pro- 
gramme of a sort of theocratic socialism; but we need not go 
beyond his own pages for a contradictory instance. He refers 
with approval to the commandment bidding the employer pay 
the hired laborer his wages before sunset, “for he is poor, and 
setteth his heart upon it” (Deut. xxiv. 14,15; Renan, iii. p. 
230). Evidently the Judaic workingman had no thought of 
abolishing the capitalist, or of claiming a share in the profits 
exactly equal to the amount of wealth created by his labor; he 
was only too thankful if his small wages were punctually paid. 
Nor did the Deuteronomist foresee any termination to this state 
of things. ‘The poor,” he tells his hearers, “ shall never cease 
out of the land” (xv. 11), and, accordingly, sundry provisions 
are made for relieving their wants, — provisions which few would 
call socialistic, even if they were enforced by the authority of the 
state, whereas in this instance they were more probably rules laid 
down for the guidance of private charity. Had there been any 
germ of socialism in Deuteronomy, we should expect to find it 
still further developed in the Priestly Code. Such, however, is 
not the case. The Levitical legislator sanctions private property 
to the full extent of permitting it to be inherited; he regulates 
sacrifices according to the means of the person offering them ; 
he allows the very poor to sell themselves to the rich, provided 
they are not kept in perpetual bondage; and, reviving a very 
ancient recommendation, he bids the judges “ not respect the per- 
son of the poor” any more than they are to “ honor the person 
of the mighty,’ —a clear proof that the former were not to be 
released from the duty of fulfilling their legal obligations (Lev. 
xix. 15). The section containing this passage is supposed to date 
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from the time of Ezekiel, or not much later, and therefore ought 
to show more immediate traces of prophetic influence than the 
rest of the Priestly Code. In the oldest collection of laws the 
rule runs, “ neither shalt thou favor a poor man in his cause” 
(Exod. xxiii. 3). The Deuteronomist omits it, possibly because 
in his time there was no danger of any such partiality. Itisa 
curious instance of learned ignorance that Emmanuel Deutsch, 
the great rabbinical scholar, should have credited the Talmud 
with the subtle observation that judges are liable to be prejudiced 
in favor of the poor. Readers of Charles Reade’s novel, “A 
Simpleton,” will remember how a London magistrate, taken from 
the life, will not listen to a charge of theft against a servant-girl, 
though supported by the clearest evidence. 

That a learned, acute and candid historian should pervert, or 
at least miscall, patent facts to such an extent, is a phenomenon 
demanding some explanation. One cause of M. Renan’s aberra- 
tions is, as I have already said, his growing appetite for popu- 
larity. Maurice spoke of the “ Vie de Jésus,” as a translation 
of the language of the gospel into the language of the boudoir. 
We have it now supplemented by a translation of the language 
of the prophets into the language of the boulevard. But other 
causes have also been at work to bias the judgment of the emi- 
nent writer. Regarding as he does, with perfect correctness, the 
ethival teaching of Jesus as springing directly from the teach- 
ing of the older prophets; and regarding as he does, with less 
correctness, primitive Christianity as socialism put into practice, 
he naturally looks for a germ of the later in the earlier morality, 
and, looking for it, he finds it. 

But it is by no means certain that the early Christians had 
their goods in common, or condemned the possession of wealth. 
No such idea is to be found in the writings of our earliest con- 
temporary authority, St. Paul; in the oldest Gospel, that of Mark, 
it only appears on a single occasion, the story of the young man 
seeking’ salvation ; while the third Gospel and the Acts, in which 
it becomes prominent, are considered by good authorities to be 
idealizing works of the second century. Granting, however, that 
the early church was communistic, we have to ask under what 
inspiration the tendency arose ; and the answer at once suggests 
itself that here, as in other points, the influence of Essenism is 
apparent. Now Zeller has, with great plausibility, traced the 
communism of the Essenes, as well as some other practices of 
theirs, to a Pythagorean, that is to say, to a Greek source. Al- 
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though the derivation has been frequently disputed, it has been 
recently fortified by the adhesion of no less a scholar than Pro- 
fessor Schiirer. Thus the socialism of Christianity, questionable 
enough in itself, affords no ground for ascribing any such doc- 
trine to the prophets of Israel. 

Perhaps another and still stronger consideration operated to 
suggest to M. Renan what seems so utterly mistaken an interpre- 
tation of Hebrew prophecy. It may have seemed to him that 
the demand for justice so powerfully expressed by Amos, and, in 
a less degree, by the prophets of Jerusalem, necessarily carried 
with it a condemnation of the existing system of property, with its 
resulting inequalities of material happiness. We do hear it 
sometimes urged that for one man to be rich and another poor, 
when the former works no harder than the latter, or, as fre- 
quently happens, does not work at all, is unjust on the face of it. 
Again, it is argued that it is unjust to pay the laborer less than 
the exact pecuniary equivalent of the wealth he creates, or to ask 
interest for a loan. Such arguments may be good or bad; I 
have no wish to enter into a discussion of their validity. As a 
matter of fact very few individualists would accept them. Cer- 
tainly the chief living representative of individualism, Herbert 
Spencer, far from admicting the abstract justice of socialism, 
would call it the negation of justice. But on this point M. Renan 
occupies a very peculiar, perhaps I may say a unique position. 
He evidently looks on socialism as being at one and the same 
time perfectly just, perfectly humane and perfectly inexpedient. 
Such a paradox is quite in keeping with his general philosophy, 
if we can dignify with that name his cheerfully ironical way 
of looking at things. The world, he has told us elsewhere, is 
essentially unjust (l’injustice méme), and the thought does not 
seem to cause him much distress. Perhaps it will be set right 
some day; perhaps not. Meantime the brilliant intellectual cul- 
ture, the decorative adjuncts, the charm of high-bred manners 
that make life worth living for him, are rooted in social inequal- 
ities. But socialism also has its esthetic side, and appeals to 
romantic imaginations. Thus through his very culture he can 
admire while he condemns the fanatics who would replace it by a 
measured and monotonous happiness. 

Fortunately we are relieved from entering into a discussion of 
this alleged antinomy between justice and civilization; for to the 
prophets, at any rate, justice did not mean the equalization of 
social conditions. It meant that every one should continue to 
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possess his own in peace, his own being what law and custom 
entitled him to. It seemed no hardship to Nathan that one citi- 
zen should have exceeding many flocks and herds, and another 
only one ewe-lamb ; the injustice began when the rich man robbed 
his poor neighbor of that solitary possession. Elijah did not pro- 
pose to nationalize Ahab’s park, but only that the royal family 
should not seize Naboth’s vineyard, and do its owner to death 
through the agency of perjured witnesses. Jeremiah would not 
have grudged Jehoiakim the pleasure of a new palace if he had 
paid the masons and carpenters for building it. However strange 
it may seem to the present generation, the prophets, and indeed 
all good Israelites, held that to keep one’s word was an essential 
element of justice, or rather its very foundation. To the. Psalm- 
ist, the man who “ walks uprightly and works righteousness” is 
also the man who “swears to his own hurt and changes not.” 
(Let me add that he does not take usury ; but on this point Aris- 
totle, the great anti-socialist thinker, would have professed the 
same opinion.) Looking back now to Jeremiah’s denunciation of 
the faithless nobles who reénslaved their emancipated bondsmen, 
we are able to appreciate the full significance of their crime. 
They had broken a contract made according to the most ancient 
Semitic custom, by cutting the sacrificial victims in two, arranging 
them in parallel rows, and walking between the severed halves. 
This was called “ cutting a covenant,” and the parties so pledged 
invoked on themselves the fate of the slaughtered and divided 
animals should they be faithless to their contract. Next to kin- 
ship, this was the firmest bond of moral obligation between man 
and man, and eventually it seems to have assumed a higher sanc- 
tity even than the ties of blood; for while all other duties were 
placed under the sanction of religion, the binding force of re- 
ligion itself rested on the duty of fulfilling the covenant made 
on Sinai between Israel and Jahveh. 

Emerson has finely observed that it is the privilege of the in- 
tellect to carry up every fact to successive platforms. The things 
of the intellect have no more distinguished living representa- 
tive than M. Renan. Let us then grant him this privilege to its 
utmost extent. Let us not take it amiss if he smiles with toler- 
ant, good-humored irony at our attempts to tie him down pe- 
dantically to the accepted meanings of words, if he attributes 
our excessive logical punctiliousness to a lingering strain of the 
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socialist, he may observe, is not necessarily a communist with a 
eut-and-dried scheme for handing over land and capital to the 
state; nor did he ever represent the prophets as so many Fou- 
riers and St. Simons. It is enough that they give a somewhat 
disproportionate share of their attentions to the sufferings of the 
poor, and that the earlier prophets at least treat religion and gov- 
ernment mainly as instruments for redressing the wrongs of the 
oppressed, to the neglect or disparagement of other, perhaps more 
important considerations, such as the national defenses, the adorn- 
ment of life, and the study of pure truth. By this concentration 
on a single class of interests, and by the violence of their lan- 
guage, they differ from the Greeks, while to the same extent they 
resemble the modern irreconcilable journalist. Agreeing to use 
the word socialism in this extended sense, I must still demur to 
the application. For what we call the social question did not 
even exist for the prophets. What they demanded was the en- 
forcement of the ordinary criminal law, the expediency of which 
is no longer a question, except perhaps among the irreconcilable 
journalists. The rest of us, at any rate, hold it to be the first 
condition of existence to a civilized community, and it is fairly 
well fulfilled by the modern state. Such brigandage as the 
prophets describe, if practiced at all now, is practiced by members 
of the poorer classes. But experience shows that social order, 
ever so well maintained, leaves an enormous mass of human mis- 
ery untouched; the problem how to get rid of this misery is 
precisely what we call the social question. That it should be 
asked at all presupposes a rather high standard of morality; it 
assumes that the well-to-do classes are seriously interested in the 
welfare of their less fortunate fellow-citizens. But neither mo- 
rality nor religion will tell us how to solve it any more than they 
can tell us how best to reform the government or to organize the 
national defenses. Rather must social organization help morality, 
if it be true, as some insist, that our present commercial system 
makes honesty impossible. In other words, the problem is not 
moral but intellectual, because the question is not one of ends but 
of means. All admit that the welfare of the masses is supremely 
desirable; what inquirers differ about is the way in which to set 
to work in order to obtain it. The socialist has one scheme, the 
individualist another ; the party politician says that he has more 
pressing business to look after. The Hebrew prophet, could we 
consult him, would tell us to be very good and religious, and Jah- 
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veh would make everybody happy. He saw the end, but not the 
means. ~ ; 

Thus, if we cannot say, with M. Renan, that the abuses de- 
nounced by the prophets are social necessities, neither can we say, 
with M. James Darmesteter, that their teaching, reinforced by 
modern science, suffices to meet our present needs. In the first 
place, the simple injunction of morality, even when backed up by 
any amount of supernatural terrors and hopes, seems scarcely 
enough to make men good ; and, in the second place, even if men 
were all individually to become good, the working of the whole 
industrial machine as at present arranged would not necessarily 
become beneficent in its operation. We must either come to rec- 
ognize a large residue of misery as inevitably resulting from the 
constitution of things in themselves, or we must devise a scheme 
for getting rid of it by some great concerted series of associated 
actions. In either case it will be the tradition of Greek philoso- 
phy, not of Hebrew prophecy, that we shall continue. Philosophy 
teaches us to understand the eternal concatenation of causes and 
effects, and this leads to resignation ; or to practice the successful 
adaptation“of means to ends, and this brings about reform. 

The prophetic view of life was what the Germans call “ unver- 
mittelt,” unmediated, or, to use a barbarous but expressive word, 
unmachined ; and the void the prophets left was destined to be 
fatally supplied, first by the priests and afterwards by the Scribes 
and Pharisees. But as a moral programme it was complete. No 
one virtue is favored at the expense of the rest. Recent critics 
have dwelt, with excessive emphasis, on their inculeation of justice 
and mercy; but the prophets give quite as much prominence to 
truthfulness, temperance and purity. If we do not find exhorta- 
tions to courage and patriotism, the reason is that these virtues 
could take care of themselves. Like all the other Semites, the 
Hebrews were ready to fight for their country to the last drop 
of their blood; the duty of wise counselors was rather to restrain 
than to urge them on. 

We pass to the charge most often brought or insinuated by 
M. Renan against the prophets, that they were bad citizens, — 
factious fanatics, who habitually obstructed the government in 
providing for the national defense. Let us remember what was 
the position of Judah during the last century and a half of its 
existence asa kingdom. She was for the whole of that period, 
with one brief interval of subjection to Egypt, a vassal state of 
the great Mesopotamian monarchy, under the headship first of 
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Nineveh and afterwards of Babylon. She owed this position to 
the pusillanimity of Ahaz, who, contrary to the advice of Isaiah, 
had sought the protection of Tiglath-pileser against the combined 
forces of Israel and Damascus, consenting in return to become 
his tributary. The yoke thus voluntarily assumed seems to have 
been very galling, —at least to the Judean nobles, who were 
constantly endeavoring to shake it off. As Judah was evidently 
far too weak to resist Assyria single-handed, their invariable pol- 
icy was to call in the help of Egypt. This step was resolutely 
opposed by the prophets, who well knew into what a decrepit con- 
dition the once formidable monarchy of the Nile had fallen, and 
how untrustworthy were any promises from that quarter. We 
may well believe also that, subjection for subjection, they pre- 
ferred the rule of their ancient kinsfolk on the Euphrates to that 
of their ancient taskmasters in the Delta. At any rate, their 
advice was eminently judicious, and it even extorts the reluctant 
approval of M. Renan, who allows that “on the whole Isaiah 
was right, notwithstanding the strangeness of his arguments. 
Egypt was not a solid support” (vol. iii. p. 14). But Isaiah 
was no advocate of peace at any price. When Sennacherib in- 
solently, and it would seem in defiance of sworn treaties, de- 
manded the surrender of Jerusalem, and when the hearts of her 
defenders were failing, the prophet at that decisive moment con- 
fronted the emissaries of the great conqueror with a defiance still 
haughtier than their own, and saved the future of religion by 
his timely assurance. Here, again, M. Renan admits that “ the 
conduct of Isaiah seems to have been most correct” (vol. iii. p. 
107). On another occasion, when Baladan, king of Babylon, 
sought to draw Hezekiah into a compromising alliance, the prophet 
is said to have uttered a significant warning of the danger in- 
volved in such a scheme; and once more his policy is coldly com- 
mended by the historian. (“Isaie fut encore inspiré par une 
politique assez sage.” Vol. iii. p. 118.) 

The part imposed on Jeremiah a hundred years later differed 
in some essential respects from that played by his great prede- 
cessor. He had not to rouse the nobles of Judea from a state 
of careless frivolity or of mournful apathy, but rather to dis- 
countenance their overweening confidence and spasmodic energy. 
It would seem that the Jahvistic movement, with its accompany- 
ing conception of Zion as the chosen dwelling-place, the holy and 
inviolable temple of Judah’s God, had already taken such a hold 
on men’s imaginations as to inspire them with a belief in its 
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impregnability to attack. On the other hand, the overlord of 
Palestine was no mere conqueror, no blind destroyer like Senna- 
cherib, but probably the greatest and wisest ruler that the East 
had yet seen. Nebuchadrezzar united to distinguished military 
abilities an equal eminence in the arts of peace; all that later 
generations attributed to the mythical Semiramis was really done 
by him. For an Oriental despot he showed exceptional clemency, 
or at least exceptional moderation. M. Renan, indeed, says that 
the chief men of Judah were scalped after the fashion of Red 
Indians in the presence of Nebuchadrezzar before they were put 
to death at Riblah (vol. iii. p. 362). The Biblical narrative 
gives no support to this assertion. The only evidence adduced 
in its favor is a figured representation on an Assyrian bas-relief, 
—as if the Babylonians had the same customs as their savage 
northern neighbors! (For a juster appreciation of the great 
Chaldzan king, see Eduard Meyer's admirable “ Geschichte des 
Alterthums.”) There is every reason to believe that Nebuchad- 
rezzar wished to leave Jerusalem standing as an ornament and 
bulwark of his empire. In such circumstances the repeated at- 
tempts of her nobility and priesthood to shake off the Babylonian 
yoke were sheer madness, closely akin to the revolt of the Zealots 
against Rome long afterwards; their faith in divine assistance 
was inspired by the same obdurate fanaticism. 

Jeremiah, alike by his counsels of submission and by his proc- 
lamation of a purely spiritual religion independent of sanctuaries 
and priesthoods, showed himself the true predecessor — more 
than that, the teacher and model — of Jesus. Yet M. Renan is so 
misled by false modern analogies, that in this sober, sagacious, 
far-sighted prophet he cam see nothing better than a howling 
fanatic, half a Félix Pyat, half an implacable Jesuit, a monkish 
soul without an idea of military honor. In order to understand 
him, we are told to imagine a French political writer in July, 
1870, calling the Prussians the ministers of God (vol. iii. p. 289). 
The letters that passed between the Jewish captives in Babylonia 
and the remnant left in Jerusalem are compared with what we 
may suppose the correspondence between the transported Com- 
munists in New Caledonia and their friends in Paris after 1871 to 
have been (vol. iii. p. 319). Most probably the letters from a 
Parisian socialist to his more unlucky fellow-conspirators beyond 
the sea were filled with hopes of a fresh revolution, of a speedy 
and triumphant return to France, of signal vengeance on the 
bloody Versaillese. There were, indeed, some among the captive 
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Jews who cherished such hopes of deliverance, and there were 
some among the priests and prophets of Jerusalem who encour- 
aged them. These, however, were the bitter enemies of Jeremiah, 
and nothing incensed them more than the true prophet’s advice 
to settle down quietly in their new country, building houses and 
planting gardens, as they and their posterity were to live there 
for seventy years ; but, above all, to behave as law-abiding citizens. 
Consulted by Zedekiah, during the final siege, about the best 
course to pursue, Jeremiah advised, what was in fact the only 
rational plan, immediate surrender ; as if, says M. Renan, mili- 
tary honor was nothing! The historian ought to know that honor 
in our sense was then unknown, and that even now honor does 
not require that an untenable position should be held at the risk 
of utter destruction. Zedekiah’s motive was really not honor of 
any kind, but moral cowardice, — the fear of ridicule by the Jews 
who had already gone over to Nebuchadrezzar. After all, M. 
Renan honestly admits that “ Jeremiah’s fierce declamations, had 
they been listened to, would have prevented frightful massacres ” 
(vol. iii. p. 333) ; but his supposed case of a Frenchman foresee- 
ing and announcing the disasters of 1870 is not an instructive 
parallel. France was no weak vassal-state, bound by solemn 
engagements to pay tribute to the king of Prussia, but an inde- 
pendent power, and, as many thought, fully the equal of Germany 
in military strength ; there was no danger that Paris, in the event 
of capture, would incur the fate of Jerusalem. 

To represent Jeremiah as a religious enthusiast, opposed to the 
lay element, the military and political leaders of the Jewish state, 
is an entirely mistaken view. No such distinction then existed, 
for the simple reason that all parties were imbued with religious 
ideas ; the only difference was in the relative purity and enlight- 
enment of the faith held. The party of resistance @ outrance 
was represented not merely by selfish and treacherous oppressors 
of the poor, but by prophets who vehemently predicted that the 
foreign yoke would be broken and the sacred vessels brought 
back from Babylon within a year, by priests who kept shouting 
that Jahveh would not permit his temple to be destroyed. In 
answer to their chimerical expectations of divine assistance, Jere- 
miah was obliged to keep on repeating that a people so plunged 
in immorality and superstition would deservedly be abandoned to 
the doom their own folly had incurred. But he was not, as seems 
to be popularly supposed, a mere prophet of evil. Taking up and 
giving a still higher development to Isaiah’s great idea of the 
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remnant that was to be saved, he trusted —as the event proved, 
with perfect correctness — to the purifying influences of exile for 
the filtering out of a new people that had been “poured from 
vessel to vessel,” not “ left standing on his own lees” like Moab, 
whose “taste remaineth in him and his scent is not changed.” 
Thanks to those prophets whom we are now asked to look on as 
a subversive and dissolving force, working only for individual hap- 
piness and indifferent to great public interests, Israel again be- 
came a united and heroic nation when the ruin which they foretold 
had already long overtaken Edom and Moab, Philistia, Tyre, and 
Damascus, — if by ruin we may understand the forfeiture of their 
political existence. To say that “the Hebrew thinker, like the 
modern Nihilist, holds that if the world cannot be just it had 
better not be at all” (vol. ii. p. 438), presents an unmeaning 
alternative. The Hebrew thinker held that justice was the foun- 
dation of all stable existence; that when the divinely commis- 
sioned forces, ever operating for the destruction of iniquity, had 
done their work of denudation, an everlasting core of righteous- 
ness would remain to be the centre of a new world of life and 
light and joy. 

One more charge remains to be noticed. It is said that the 
victory of the pietists under Josiah was followed by a literary 
decline; that no more such works as the Song of Solomon, Job, 
and Proverbs were produced (vol. sii. p- 250). Here, too, we 
see the fatal effect of ignoring the results of modern criticism. 
There is a growing consensus of opinion in favor of placing Job 
and Proverbs after Jeremiah; and more than one critic would 
assign as late a date to the Song of Solomon. In fact we have 
to thank the monotheistic movement for a great literary revival 
succeeding to a century of almost utter sterility. No nation could 
have gone on forever producing such wonderful works as the old 
heroic and patriarchal legends, the cycle of prophetic narratives, 
and the earliest written prophecies. An age of reflection could 
do nothing better than give us what the perfected Jahveh religion 
actually gave, the visions of Ezekiel, the nameless voices of the 
Exile and the Return, the Psalter, and — pace M. Renan — the 
Book of Job. 

This, then, is the result of our inquiry. The prophets no more 
anticipated the problems of modern society than they predicted the 
events of modern history ; but if we desire a fitting modern par- 
allel to their spirit and influence. it must be sought among the 
wisest, calmest, and best balanced, rather than among the flightiest 
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and most feverish heads of our time. Balance and harmony are, 
in truth, the most pervasive characteristics of their teaching, by 
whatever tests it is tried, with whatever order of interests it has 
to deal. In the existing remains of their discourses the directly 
anti-social actions are not more severely condemned than the vices 
the deleterious cperation of which is less obvious and immediate. 
The rights of the poor are vindicated, but without prejudice to 
other rights on which the future of civilization depended. There 
is nothing in the religion of the prophets that the purest morality 
can condemn; there is nothing in their morality that the most 
prudent or patriotic statesman need ignore. They wrote both for 
an age and for all time, using the utmost exaltation of imagi- 
native sublimity, the keenest arrows of sarcasm, the tenderest 
entreaties of wounded yet unconquerable affection, and the most 
concentrated energies of language as an embodiment and expres- 
sion of the highest spiritual verities then attained. No minds 
were ever more truly organic to the eternal consciousness. None 
ever placed the divine so far above the human, but none ever 
wrought more surely for the reunion and recognition of both as 
interdependent elements of a single absolute existence. 


ALFRED W. Benn. 
Fiorence, ITAty. 





WHITTIER’S SPIRITUAL CAREER. 


PROGRESSIVE Christianity and liberal religion have been most 
fortunate in the aid and comfort which they have received from 
literature in our time, and especially from that form of literature 
which the poets use and love. Browning is nothing if not undog- 
matic. In “ La Saisiaz,” for example, he teaches that a living 
faith thrives on the atmosphere of doubt and cannot safely take 
the heavy air of certainty into its lungs. Where he is most confi- 
dent of the immortal life, it is upon no such materialistic basis as 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, but upon direct appeal to 
his own beating heart : — 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it ? here the parts shift ? 
Here the creature surpass the Creator ? 

Tennyson, devout churchman though he was, was in sympathy 

with Maurice and the broad school. He, too, appreciated the fune- 
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tion of religious doubt, holding it, when honest, more akin to faith 
than half the creeds. No poet of our time took up so much of the 
scientific spirit into his verse. He was, and is, preéminently, the 
poet of law and evolution, of progress by law. His theme is seldom, 
like Browning’s, the history of a soul, but most often the sweep 
of an eternal purpose through the lives of individuals and states. 
Often impatient with the present, when his poet’s eye looked 
back along the past and then into the future, a great peace and 
patience came into his mind. Ip the posthumous volume, “ The 
Death of GEnone and other Poems,” there are two striking illus- 
trations of this life-long trait in the poems “‘ Dawn” and “ The 
Making of Man.” In the same volume, in “The Death of Ak- 
bar,” there is a vision of a religious fellowship transcending all 
the separations and distinctions not only of the various sects of 
Christendom, but of the various religions of the world : — 

A temple neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 

To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peace 

And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


Here in America our major poets, and as well the leading voices 
of the general choir, have been implicitly and explicitly opposed to 
the traditional doctrines of religion. Implicitly, because they have 
had no word of sympathy or commendation for these doctrines. 
A young playwright took his play to Scribe, an elder in the craft, 
and read it to him, or at least began to do so. Scribe went to 
sleep. When he woke up, the young playwright asked his opin- 
ion of the play. “Sleep is an opinion,” said the wise Scribe. 
A deep sleep has fallen upon all our poets at the reading of the 
ereeds and doctrines which were once able to keep men very pain- 
fully awake to the impending miseries of death and hell. Their 
sleep is an opinion most injurious to the traditional theology. 
But the poetry which the common people read, or to which they 
listen gladly, is explicit also in its departure from the ancient 
standards of belief. It sings the doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence,— not new, but sadly overborne by the conception of a 
mechanical creator; the dignity of human nature and of human 
life ; the meaning and the glory of our present state; the supe- 
riority of character to creed; the miserable pettiness of sectarian 
boundaries between men who love the same good things, — truth, 
righteousness, humanity. Seek for the highest point reached by 
the expression of any modern poet, and the chances are that you 
will find this point, even though he be in nominal affiliation with 
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the traditional theology, coincident with his point of most con- 
spicuous agreement with the religious radicalism of our time. Not 
to any of the philosophers or theologians, but to Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey ” do we go for an expression of pantheistic the- 
ism that enfolds at once the scientific and the religious spirit in 
its wide embrace. 

It is a fact which a denominational self-consciousness has 
appropriated with some natural satisfaction that five of our six 
major poets — Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes, 
“the last leaf” upon the goodly tree — were attached more or less 
closely to the Unitarian body. These gave us a body of verse 
incomparably rich in its expression of those reverences and hopes 
and aspirations which constitute the sum and substance of the 
liberal faith. It glows and burns in Holmes’ glorious hymns, 
and his “Chambered Nautilus” goes singing it across the sea. It 
is the faith which Bryant’s “ Water-Fow],” “lone wandering, but 
not lost,” dropped down as though it were a feather into his yearn- 
ing breast. It thrills through Emerson’s “ Problem ;” it is the 
meaning of his “ Each and All;” before Darwin he had put the 
thought of Darwin into prose and verse. The poetry of Long- 
fellow abounds in its encouragement and hope. In Lowell’s it 
rings out in trumpet tones, shaming the pride of bibliolatry and 
the narrowness of sectarian zeal, assuring us that 


Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would. 


That all these wore the Unitarian colors, sometimes a little 
frayed, should be, even for Unitarians, a little matter in compari- 
son with the fact that Whittier, who wore the Quaker drab, was 
the preéminent singer of that faith among the six. The influence 
of Whittier has been immeasurably extended by his contribution 
to the hymnie riches of our time, a contribution seldom made 
without the assistance of some appreciative friend. Of hymns 
by first intention, Whittier’s list is shorter than Bryant’s and 
Holmes’, and not much, if any, longer than Longfellow’s, Emer- 
son’s, and Lowell’s. There is another half to the story: not one 
of his hymns by first intention is a favorite in the churches. 
Those of his hymns, numbering about a score, which are widely 
sung and greatly loved in all the liberal churches, are made up 
of stanzas taken here and there from poems of much greater 
length, and it was never Whittier himself who made the selection. 
In this work Samuel Longfellow, himself a hymnist of the highest 
rank, with his friend Samuel Johnson, took the lead and went far ; 
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William C. Gannett, himself less a hymnist than a poet, entered 
into their labors and added to their treasures many precious things. 
The majority of these hymns have a perfection of coherency and 
unity which leaves nothing in this respect to be desired. It is true 
that the effect has not always been achieved without the exercise 
of some ingenuity and a daring liberty, but the end, taking its 
totality, has amply justified the means. It will be interesting to 
know with what sentiments Whittier himself regarded the codper- 
ation of these gentlemen, who gave his words a currency which 
they would never otherwise have had. It would seem as if he 
must have been profoundly grateful for their service, for it is 
certain that it increased his spiritual influence to a remarkable 
degree, not only because the hymns thus made found their way 
into ail the hymnals and all the churches, but because they sent 
hundreds and thousands to the fountain of sweet waters from 
which these cooling streams had drawn their pure transparency. 
The spiritual career of Whittier might be traced from the second 
poem that he published, — “ The Deity,” June 22, 1826, — to the 
last but one, “ Between the Gates,” in the last gleanings from his 
field, without considering his relation to the anti-slavery cause. 
But such a course would be like considering some noble river 
from its source down to the sea, without reference to the grandest 
tributary that had brought to it a flood of waters, giving it, if not 
a new course, a new breadth and depth, a new volume and momen- 
tum, albeit with some admixture of a darker soil than its first 
current drew along. The most significant fact in Whittier’s spir- 
itual career was his relation to the anti-slavery cause, and in a cer- 
tain very real sense this dated from his first published poem, “ The 
Exile’s Departure,” which was sent clandestinely by his elder sister 
to the Newburyport “ Free Press.” The editor of the paper was 
William Lloyd Garrison, then twenty years of age, and although 
he had not then taken his anti-slavery line, the beginning of it 
was not far off, and Whittier’s attraction to the youth who appre- 
ciated his first poems so warmly was the beginning of his attrac- 
tion to the anti-slavery reform. Once having seen his verses 
swimming in a mist of sweet astonishment in Garrison’s poor, 
tiny sheet, he made frequent contributions to its columns; but 
the only hint in them of the enthusiasm which he was to share 
with Garrison for the emancipation of the slave was, in one 
called “ Benevolence,” a good word for Clarkson and Wilber- 
force, and a plea for “ Afric’s injured sons.” So much his 
Quaker training probably availed, but, though in his later life he 
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cherished the anti-slavery tradition of the Quakers, and wrote 
the story of John Woolman’s apostolate with the warmest sym- 
pathy, yet we may feel quite sure that this tradition would not of 
itself have made of him an anti-slavery apostle. Certainly it did 
not do this. In 1829, when Garrison delivered in the Park Street 
Church an address under the auspices of the anti-slavery society, 
Whittier was an auditor, but more, we may surmise, for the man’s 
sake than for the cause. 

When Garrison struck out for immediate and unconditional 
emancipation in “ The Genius of Universal Emancipation ” and 
“The Liberator,” it looked as if he and Whittier would have to 
go their separate ways. Whittier was an ardent partisan and a 
henchman of Caleb Cushing, then a Whig politician, with a too 
evident predilection for the wire-pulling and log-rolling depart- 
ments of practical politics. From all this he was saved by Gar- 
rison, and he was already saved in 18382, for in that year he wrote 
the poem to Garrison which stands first in the collection of his 
anti-slavery poems, while that upon the death of Garrison stands 
last in the same collection. Between the two there are ninety- 
three others, and the ninety-five, all told, fairly represent the de- 
votion of the poet to the anti-slavery cause, — the devotion of the 
poet, but not that of the man. The man did a good deal of anti- 
slavery work not represented by his poems. In 1833 he wrote, 
and printed at his own expense, an elaborate pamphlet, “‘ Justice 
and Expediency ; or Slavery considered with a View to its Right- 
ful and Effectual Remedy, Abolition,” a very earnest and impres- 
sive statement of the Garrisonian position. Then, too, he was 
secretary of the American Anti-slavery Society at its first meeting, 
and has given us our best account of that most memorable event. 
His knowledge of political machinery and parliamentary tactics 
made the fact less evident in the conduct of the abolitionist move- 
ment than it is generally, that the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light. Wendell Phillips declared him “a 
superb hand at lobbying,” and on committee work his tact and 
judgment were an invaluable resource. 

The last lines of the first poem to Garrison are so little singular 
in their martial energy, that with a hundred others of their kind 
they make us wonder what this peaceful Quaker would have done 
without the imagery of war and battle. Not only is the imagery 
there, but a great deal of the fighting spirit also. He had him- 
self as lively a sense of this as any reader of his books. ‘“ With- 
out intending any disparagement of my peaceable ancestry,” he 
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wrote in “The Training,” ! “I have still strong suspicions of the 
old Norman blood, and something of the grim Berserker spirit has 
been bequeathed to me. How else can I account for the intense 
childish eagerness with which I listened to stories of old cam- 
paigners who sometimes fought their battles over again in my 
hearing? Why did my young fancy go up with Jonathan, the 
son of Saul, to smite the garrisoned Philistines of Michmash? or 
with the fierce son of Nun against the cities of Canaan?” So he 
goes on questioning ; but when he has finished, the half has not 
been told, and the reader wishes to continue: “ Why did you sing 
so many songs of sturdy fight? Why in your anti-slavery poems 
do your words so often ring like a spear upon a shield; and 
sometimes like a good box on the ear? A man of taste and judg- 
ment would certainly prefer to be knocked down, several times 
over, to being blasted with such words as Whittier could hurl 
upon occasion at the enemies of freedom and reform. Sometimes 
the language was so strong that Whittier afterwards repented of 
it with a repentance that did not permit him to retain the offend- 
ing poem even in the limbo of small print to which he consigned 
“* Mogg Megone” and other manufactures of his ’prentice hand.? 
The above confession and the temper of many of his anti-slav- 
ery poems furnish an interesting commentary on the “ quietism ” 
which has been attributed to him. He was no quietist. Luther 
did not more believe that God cannot get along without strong 
men; nor another that, though He is a good worker, He likes to 
be helped. There is more of the fighting temper in Whittier’s 
poetry than in that of all his g. eat contemporaries together. 

The anti-slavery poems do not leave untouched any important 
aspect of the great controversy. Sometimes the touch is one of 
tender memory and blessed tears, and sometimes it scorches like a 
flame. There is applause for every noble word and deed, denun- 
ciation and rebuke of every recreant’s abasement of himself and 
every coward’s holding back; there are pans for the victories 
and laments for the defeats, and every requiem for the fallen 
heroes is a summons to the living to close up the ranks and push 
right on. Whittier’s inherited suspicion of a hireling ministry 
made it easier for him to do justice on the clerical apologist for 
slavery in “A Pastoral Letter” and the grim satiric humor of 


1 Prose Works, vol. i. p. 345. The reference is to Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
admirable Riverside edition, in which the poems occupy four volumes, and the 
prose works three volumes. 

2 See the poem to Governor McDuffie in Whittier’s Poems, 1838. 
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“A Sabbath Scene,” and frequently elsewhere the same note re- 
curs. When in 1848 he wrote “ The Crisis,” it was as if, remem- 
bering “ The Present Crisis” of Lowell, written in 1844, he had 
said, as Michel Angelo of Brunelleschi’s dome, “ Better than thee 
I cannot, but like thee I will not,” and still could not escape the 
influence of that great example. Time and again the following 
stanzas have been mistaken for a part of Lowell’s poem, but the 
resemblance is wholly in the spirit, as a comparison of the formal 
characteristics of the two will easily disclose : — 

The Crisis presses on us ; face to face with us it stands 

With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx in Egypt’s sands. 

This day we fashion Destiny, our web of Fate we spin ; 

This day for all hereafter choose we holiness or sin ; 

Even now from starry Gerizim or Ebal’s cloudy crown, 

We call the dews of blessing or the bolts of cursing down ! 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and shame ; 

By all the warring words of truth with which the prophets came ; 

By the Future which awaits us ; by all the hopes which cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the blackness of the Past ; 
And by the blessed thought of Him who for Earth’s freedom died, 
O my people ! O my brothers! let us choose the righteous side. 


It was not chosen, and things went from bad to worse. But 
until the Tth of March speech Whittier never ceased to hope 
for some good thing from Webster. The speech convinced him 
that his hope was vain. The two men have been derived, but 
somewhat doubtfully, from the same Bachiler stock. Their eyes, 
so wonderfully black, have been put in evidence to show the rela- 
tionship, though Webster’s had a much more slumberous and 
mournful light, Whittier’s more of the lightning’s flash. Some- 
thing more terrible than lightning blasted Webster when Whit- 
tier, quite indifferent to the claims of kinship, if there were any, 
wrote “Ichabod.” Whittier’s real poem is often six or eight 
verses among twenty or thirty, the rest of which had better have 
been pruned away. But every stanza, every word, was needed 
here to make the poem perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 

When the clash of arms succeeded to the long debate, Whittier 
met the event in the same temper as Garrison’s. He was a man 
of peace, but, when the boastful wrong had chosen the arbitra- 
ment of war, God help the righteous side !—and he would help 
it too: — 

The storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows ; 
I know the word and countersign ; 
Wherever freedom’s vanguard goes, 
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Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 
I know the place that should be mine. 
There was no changing aspect of the time that pleaded vainly for 
his word. When he named a poem of July, 1861, “ Ein feste Burg 
ist unser (rott,” the title did not shame the stanzas following. 
Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation he received with awe- 
struck quietness, his only word a plea to the enfranchised slaves 
to use their freedom for their master’s good; but when the Con- 
stitutional Amendment had made an end of slavery in all the 
South, it was as if his voice had caught the joy that swelled in 
every thankful heart. Not all the brilliant artifice of Poe could 
make “ the great bells wallow in delight,” as they do here, till we 
could clap our hands unto our ears: — 
How the belfries rock and reel ! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy o’er all the town ! 

Whittier was a poet before he was an anti-slavery poet, and no 
doubt he would have gone on from poor to good and better things 
had he never been caught up into the heaven of the anti-slavery 
spirit. There are those who think the anti-slavery conflict was 
inimical to his poetic fire, making it burn with smokier or less 
luminous flame. There are also those who, with much better rea- 
son, think that it was as friendly to his genius as to his character, 
but not so directly in the first instance as in the second. Cer- 
tain it is that all the poetry he wrote before his poem to Garrison 
in 1832 he afterwards remanded to the limbo of abortive things. 
Though Garrison found it full of promise, we can hardly do so 
now in the strong light of all to which the poet afterward at- 
tained. Without the ferment of the anti-slavery spirit working in 
the substance of his mind, it might have risen to much better 
things than those of his first period, but who shall say that the 
other things of his anti-slavery period were not better because of 
that ferment ; that this was not needed to break up the torpor of 
his traditional inheritance and bring him to distinct self-con- 
sciousness? But for Garrison and the abolitionists he might 
have followed Caleb Cushing into the Democratic party and the 
whole length of its pro-slavery concessions, and one may well 
doubt what poetic good would have come out of that, though it 
did not prevent Hawthorne’s writing the most perfect things 
along another line. The anti-slavery poems were not by any 
means exhaustive of the anti-slavery period. There were more of 
them than Whittier classified as such, — about one hundred alto- 
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gether, — while of the others there were about two hundred, and 
among these some of his loveliest poems of nature, some of his 
finest ballads, and some of his most perfect poems of the spiritual 
life. No one, perhaps, contends that to these last his anti-slavery 
service was inimical, but it is supposed that these also stood be- 
tween him and the best exercise of his poetic gift. To how much 
of his best spiritual quality Whittier attained during the anti- 
slavery period, we have the witness of those hymns taken from 
his poems which appeared in the “ Book of Hymns” in 1848, 
and “Hymns of the Spirit” in 1864. Hardly have any which 
have since been added to the list surpassed the quality of these. 
There can, however, be no doubt that of poetic beauty the 
poems written after 1865 have much more, in proportion to their 
number and extent, than those of the preceding generation; but 
while this is said, it must not be forgotten that to the earlier time 
belong such ballads as “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride ” and “ The Swan 
Song of Parson Avery,” to say nothing of the more popular but 
less real “ Maud Muller” and such poems of incident and reflec- 
tion as “ Telling the Bees,” “Summer by the Lake-Side,” “ My 
Playmate,” and “ My Psalm.” In the anti-slavery conflict it was 
a matter of what the poet should say, not a matter of how he 
should say it, so that he made his meaning clear and strong. 
This habit of indifference to the technique of his poetry passed 
over from Whittier’s anti-slavery poems into the others, and clung 
to him through life. He was thus, of all our major poets, the least 
artistic ; to lay his poems down and take up Longfellow’s, is like 
passing from a Quaker meeting-house into an English parish 
church. Even less artistic than his monstrous rhymes and forced 
pronunciations was his lack of self-restraint, the expansive treat- 
ment of his theme, and the improvisation, so loose that the hymns 
we love so much are often found imbedded in a score or two of 
stanzas as different from the best as the imbedding matrix from 
the gold. But Whittier had his moments of clear dream and 
solemn vision, when either he repressed the imperfect, or nothing 
came to him but what was good and best. In one of these he 
wrote “ My Psalm,” and in another “ My Triumph,” and in the 
rarest of them all, “ The Eternal Goodness,” the most perfect ex- 
pression that we have of his religious thought and feeling. It has 
shamed more bigotry, rebuked more theological brutality, en- 
couraged more hope and trust, and comforted more sad and 
trembling hearts than any other poem of our age. Thousands of 
times it has composed and quieted the house of mourning, and in 
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the last sad offices been more than all beside of Scripture, speech, 
and prayer. How can we ever be too grateful to the self-consti- 
tuted committee of his Quaker brethren who, troubled by “ the 
larger hope” the poet had expressed in “The Two Angels,” visited 
him, and with their solemn protest brought this benediction on 
their heads and on us all. 

Unquestionably the purest poetry of Whittier, that which has 
most of beauty in the form and phrase, came when his anti- 
slavery work was done. “The Eternal Goodness” was one of 
the first fruits of a heart at leisure from the public storm and 
stress to sympathize with the more private aspects of our habit- 
ual life, and soothe its sorrow and distress; at leisure also for a 
more meditative strain of thought, and for the reminiscent mood 
which more frequently recurs upon the downward slope of life 
than on the upward course. “The Eternal Goodness” stands in 
the order of Whittier’s poems just before “Snow-Bound.” Be- 
fore this was written he had been very much the poet of the abo- 
litionist circle. ‘* Snow-Bound” made him the poet of New Eng- 
land as no poet had ever been before, and, probably, as no poet 
will ever be again. It would be difficult to overrate the ethical 
significance of this poem, with its vivid pictures of a life so 
happy in its quietness and simplicity and frugality, rebuking the 
noisy restlessness and wasteful luxury of the time on which it 
fell. It is the very gospel of the home affections and of that 
yearning after those who have been parted from our company, 
which never came alone to him, but with hope and trust on either 
side to lift up the hands that hung down and confirm the feeble 
knees. It would appear that Whittier never counted himself to 
have apprehended immortality as a certainty of the intellect, but 
held it in a more religious spirit, as an object of affectionate trust 
and reasonable hope. If he ever trusted to the miraculous resur- 
rection of Jesus for any grain of confirmation, I do not remember 
when or where. That noble confidence to which he attained when 
it was needed most was fed in its main course and stream by the 
fountains of his personal affections, glassing the faces of friends 
invisible to outward sight; but its grandest tributary was his de- 
light in strong and gracious personality and his inability to think 
of its destruction by the hand of death. 

Whittier’s genius was intensely personal. The atmosphere of 
personality was that which expanded his heart as the rarer atmos- 


phere of ideas and abstractions never did. Examining his poetry 
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of nature, we find that much of it, if not the most, is to the tune of 
Thoreau’s question when he asked, “ What is nature, if there be 
not an eventful human life passing within her?” and declared, 
“Many joys and many sorrows are the lights and shadows in 
which she is most beautiful.” It is always in those poems 
where the natural picture is the setting of some human grace that 
the picture is most beautiful, as if the poet’s genius was never 
at its best except under the spell of personal inspiration. His 
poems of personal admiration and his tributes to departed worth 
are almost as numerous as his anti-slavery poems, numbering 
nearly or quite fourscore. In the indifference of his admiration 
to the sectarian or theological standing of his friends and heroes, 
his superiority to all sectarian limitations showed itself as clearly 
as in the most direct avowals of his sympathy with all wise and 
holy souls. The relation of his delight in personal character 
to his happy confidence in a future life is nowhere expressed more 
clearly than in his tribute to Lydia Maria Child. Denied the 
closest bond of womanly affection, this gentle celibate was rich in 
woman’s love, and that of Mrs. Child was of a quality to make 
the least of its possessors rich and proud. In his tribute to her 
excellence, “* Within the Gate,” Whittier tells the story of a talk 
he had with her about the future life, and whether it impinges 
upon this with speech or sign. Once, at a meeting of the Radical 
Club, after the general talk was done, Robert Dale Owen cap- 
tured him, and reeled off a very cod-line of his experiences of 
strange and marvelous spiritualist manifestations, and then de- 
manded, ‘* What would you do, if you should see such things?” 
“T should cut and run,” said Whittier, suiting the action to the 
word. Whatever interest he had in these matters, they apparently 
added nothing to his faith, even when Mrs. Child presented 
them : — 
We talked ; and turning from the sore unrest 
Of an all-baffling quest, 


We thought of holy lives that from us passed, 
Hopeful unto the last. 


As if they saw beyond the river of death 
Like him of Nazareth, 

The many mansions of the Eternal days, 
Lift up their gates of praise. 


And hushed to silence by a reverent awe, 
Methought, O friend, I saw, 

In thy true life of word, and work, and thought, 
The proof of all we sought. 
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Here was a perfectly religious trust, without any materialism 
either of the ancient or the modern miracle to mar the chrysolite. 

Whittier is called the Quaker Poet rightly enough, for he was 
Quaker born and bred, and he never had the slightest inclination 
to exchange the fellowship of a small, declining sect, and the con- 
servative branch of that, for any other. If he was himself con- 
servative, it was of custom rather than of creed. For him 

no organ’s soulless breath 
To drone the themes of life and death ; 

no hireling minister, with his “ bland audacities of speech.” The 
whirligig of time brought its revenges for these narrow prejudices 
in favor of an inherited manner of worship in the singing of his own 
hymns every Sunday in hundreds of churches, to the organ’s 
glorious sound, and in the character and influence of many of the 
hireling preachers whom he counted as his friends. What pleased 
him least in the drift of modern Quakerism was its endeavor to 
assimilate the rigors of the sanguinary doctrine of the atonement 
as preached in evangelical churches, and the methods of their revi- 
valistic noise and shouting. Whittier was not only the Quaker 
Poet ; he was also the poet of Quakerism, if one perfect poem, 
descriptive of the Quaker worship, and defending, it most loyally, 
is sufficient to justify the designation. It is called “ The Meeting,” 
but remembering “ Barclay’s Apology ” we should call it ‘‘ Whit- 
tier’s Apology,” and it is one that must make many a reader say, 
“ Almost thou persuadest me.” Though loving nature well, he 
craves a closer solitude than she affords, reaching out many hands 
to him, crying to him with many voices, hiding the Giver in his 
gifts. The meeting-house affords him better opportunity “ to look 
on memory’s dearest face,” and makes more light the bondage of 
the world’s control, more evident our common needs. Whittier 
has other claims than this brave and sweet apology to be called the 
poet of Quakerism, and yet, in truth, he was not that to any great 
extent. The wonder is, that when it had a history so suggestive on 
the side of poetry, he did not more often avail himself of the motives 
which it offered him. It is interesting to observe that his anti- 
slavery spirit was, apparently, the inspiration of his earlier Quaker 
poems. The ballad of “Cassandra Southwick,” his first great 
ballad (1843), is a poem the informing spirit of which was purely 
that hatred of oppression which he had caught from Garrison 
and his fellow-soldiers in the deadly breach. Nearly all his earlier 
Quaker poems took on the ballad form, and as often celebrated 
the heroism of his people in resisting the oppressor’s scorn and 
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hate. In “ The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” a poem of his life’s long 
afternoon, he sang of a more peaceful circumstance, and in “ The 
Golden Wedding of Longwood” of Progressive Friends, whose 
delightful home, so near the Maryland border, was the first station 
on the underground railroad, and sheltered hundreds of fugitives 
from the house of bondage. 

Whittier was so little of a sectary that he could not even be 
sectarian in his choice of subjects for his verse. The anti-slavery 
movement had this effect: it alienated thousands of the best men 
and women from the orthodox churches. Anti-slavery was their 
touchstone, their Ithuriel spear, and ministers and churches that 
could not stand its searching test were not for them. So it was 
that Garrison, from being intensely orthodox, was forced into a 
position of antagonism to the churches when they justified James 
G. Birney’s indictment of them, as “the bulwark of slavery.” 
Whittier was fortunate in belonging to a religious connection 
which, whatever its failures and shortcomings in the various times 
that tried men’s souls, had yet a more honorable anti-slavery tradi- 
tion than any other. If the Quakers had had no Woolman to show 
them how divine a thing the anti-slavery spirit could be made, or 
if they had proved wholly or largely recreant to Woolman’s bright 
example, Whittier would have shaken off the dust of his feet upon 
their “ still room” and “ pine-laid floor,” as unreservedly as if the 
preaching had been the loudest and the cushions and the carpets 
the softest possible. But while his habits and affections clung to 
the old place of meeting and its simple ways, he was as little of a 
sectary as Channing in his superiority to all exclusiveness, and 
Channing did not oftener come back to the rebuke of the sec- 
tarian spirit. It was inevitable, this liberal spirit, because in the 
great work which engrossed Whittier for a generation, he found 
a sympathy and codperation that transcended every sectarian 
boundary, and not the least in that least orthodox body of be- 
lievers which included Channing, Follen, Furness, Parker, May, 
and his beloved Mrs. Child. It was no part of his dream that 
all the churches should give up their individual character and 
be resolved into a common element; but it was increasingly a 
part of it that the divisions of the sects should cease to keep 
apart men and women of like aspirations, hopes, and aims. The 
sheep should go in and out and find pasture, and the shep- 
herds should hold sweet counsel together to their heart’s content. 
After Whittier’s service to the anti-slavery cause we must place 
next his service to religion, in that he insisted with so much ear- 
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nestness and variety of argument and illustration on the indiffer- 
ence of the Holy Spirit of humanity and God to the traditional 
boundaries of sect and creed. He was no theologian. He cared 
very little for the scholastic renderings of Christian thought; not 
enough to assail them, except as they blackened the face of the 
Almighty and cut off the hope of man. His nodding over all the 
rest was an opinion of the traditional theology as unfavorable as 
possible, and no one among us has done more to detheologize the 
religious life and feeling of our time, to strip them of their scho- 
lastic garb and cause them to stand forth “in divine nakedness,” 
the simplicity of love for man and trust in God. 

There is a line in “The Meeting” which does not harmonize 
with many other things that Whittier wrote, nor with the noiseless 
tenor of his thougit and life. It is — 

God should be most where man is least. 
If that means that the Divine will is most evident where our self- 
will is suppressed, that is good Quaker doctrine, good spiritual 
doctrine for any sect or time, the same that is formulated in the 
most penetrating words attributed to Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, “* My judgment is just because I seek not mine own will.” 
But in its connection the verse seems to be a concession to the 
doctrine of the hermit monks, that by remoteness from men we 
come into communion with God, and nothing could be further 
away from Whittier’s habitual thought than this. He knew of 
no religion worthy of the name that was a thing apart from hu- 
man suffering and need, that did not address itself to lift the 
heavy burden and to free the oppressed, whatever selfishness or 
baseness of another or one’s self had forged the chain. To 
turn his bell-unsummoned feet 
Where farmer folk in silence meet 
was to renew his sense of fellowship with them and all mankind, 
and to gather up his strength for that divine service, to which the 
speech or silence of the sanctuary was a little thing, — the service 
of humanity with ministries of patient love. In that work of 
humanizing God, which was so large a part of all his great ac- 
complishment, his argument was as distinctly an argument ad 
hominem as was that of Jesus over and over again; even the peti- 
tion, “‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” holding 
up to the Father the example of his children, as if to dare Him 
to do less than they. In the same spirit Whittier sang : — 
Not mine t> look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 
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But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong which pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above ; 

I know not of His hate, —I know 
His goodness and His love. 

This was the Quakerism of Whittier, — an appeal to the best 
in his own heart as witness of the Eternal Goodness; to take his 
stand with Emerson upon his personal conviction of the right and 
true, trusting that the universe would come round to him; and if 
it did not, no matter; the important thing was to follow the light 
within his own clear breast, wherever it might lead. To follow 
that, however it might lead astray, was better than to follow any 
outward leadership, however just and wise. “I believe in the 
Bible,” he said, “ just so far as the Bible believes in me;” this 
obviously meant, so far as it responded to his own inward sense of 
truth and right. Here Whittier would have differed widely from 
Professor Briggs’ doctrine, that the Bible is the great source of au- 
thority, the Church and Reason being subordinate to it, while that 
is the only rule of faith and practice. The Reason, the Spirit, was 
his great source of authority ; the Bible and the Charch — only 
he did not say much about the latter — subordinate to this, and 
the only final rule of faith and practice was that which this Rea- 
son, this Spirit, announced from day to day : — 

The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay. 

If, to be a Quaker Poet and the poet of Quakerism, it was 
necessary for Whittier to hold the doctrine of the Spirit as it 
was held by George Fox and the early Quakers generally, then 
he was not a Quaker Poet, nor the poet of Quakerism. For 
the doctrine of Fox and the early Quakers was a doctrine that, 
despising outward helps, looked for truth and guidance and the 
word of prophecy to a miraculous inspiration of the individual 
mind. But Whittier’s doctrine was that the normal mind and 
conscience and affections, aided by such great teachings and such 
high examples as we can appropriate and admire, with all possi- 
ble openness to the Spirit, and all possible suppression of our 
own self-will, afford us the surest guidance we can hope for in this 
world of types and shadows ; a guidance surer with each new obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision. This simple teaching is the best he has 
to give ; but, as we find it in his books, it is in no frigid isolation. 
It is part and parcel of his delight in natural beauty ; of his ballad 
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poetry, in which so many noble figures, as in a splendid monu- 
ment, lead up our gaze until it rests on Abraham Davenport at 
last ; of his devotion to the slave and his rejoicing in the broken 
chains ; of his tributes of warm-hearted admiration to a saintly 
and heroic company of men and women ; and of all the range of 
those poems which deal directly with the problems of the spiritual 
life. 

Whittier wrote many things for our enjoyment, and for these 
we are not ungrateful ; but our gratitude is deepest for the tender 
violence with which he sends us back upon our own best thought 
and most sincere conviction for our communion with a present 
God, for our law of Duty, and our hope of an Immortal Life. 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN BIBLICAL INSPI- 
RATION. 


THE numerous discussions of the question of Biblical inspira- 
tion, whatever they may or may not have accomplished, have at 
least shown much of their own matter to be irrelevant. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the distinction has been over- 
looked or ignored between the revelation and the record; and it 
has been an assumed postulate that a divine revelation implies and 
involves an immaculate record. Practivally this has resulted in 
the additional assumption that the purpose of divine revelation 
culminates in the making of a faultless book. The discussions, 
therefore, have very commonly turned on the vehicle and medium 
of the revelation, rather than upon its character and contents. 
Accordingly we read the assertion of two modern Biblicists, that 
“the historical faith of the church has always been that all the 
affirmations of Scripture, of all kinds, whether of spiritual doc- 
trine or duty, or of physical or historical fact, or of psychologi- 
eal or philosophical principle, are without any error when the 
ipsissima verba of the original autographs are ascertained and in- 
terpreted in their natural and intended sense;” and again, that 
‘‘a proved error in scripture contradicts not only our doctrine, 
but the scripture claims, and therefore its inspiration in mak- 
ing those claims” (Drs. A. A. Hodge and B. B. Warfield, Pres- 
byterian Review, vol. ii. pp. 2388, 245). The late Dr. Charles 
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Hodge asserts that “ inspiration extends to all the contents of the 
several books, whether religious, scientific, historical, or geograph- 
ical’ (Theology, vol. i. p. 163). 

It is, clearly, from the Book alone that our knowledge of the 
essential character of its inspiration can be derived ; and the Book 
does not bear out such statements as these. The Book is silent 
concerning itself as a whole, as indeed is inevitable in the case of 
a variety of documents collected under a canon only after the 
lapse of centuries. It contains, of course, frequent references to 
the writings of Moses and of the Prophets as authoritative, but 
almost nothing as to the nature or limitations of their inspiration. 
Christ’s indorsement of the law of Moses carries with it no declar- 
ation nor implication as to the composition, structure, or even the 
authorship of the document as such. Its particular value lies, 
according to Him, in its testimony to himself. 

The phrase “ Word of God,” applied to Scripture as a whole, 
tends to perpetuate the confusion of the revelation with the record. 
Though occurring nearly five hundred times in the Bible, it is 
never used for the Bible itself ; certainly not for the Christian 
Bible. Neither the beginning nor the end of divine revelation, 
historically considered, is compassed in the Book. There was a 
word of God before the Bible was begun. There was a creative 
word before the morning-stars sang together; a divine Logos in 
the world before the Pentateuch; an incarnate Logos before the 
Epistles and Gospels; and there has been a word of God lived 
and preached in the church of all the Christian ages down to the 
present. “To say nothing of uncertainties of transmission, trans- 
lation, interpretation, involved in many passages, the identification 
of both which the phrase virtually implies, leaves out of sight 
that important aspect of the whole truth, that the message from 
God which the Bible brings to man is always mediated through 
a human channel; it tends to generate a confusion between the 
divine thought and the human imagery or form of composition 
under which it is presented. . . . It seems to place every part of 
the Bible on the same spiritual level. It seems to imply an abso- 
luteness, a finality, a perfection, which do not inhere in every par- 
ticular statement which Scripture contains” (Canon Driver, 
Magazine of Christian Literature, January, 1892). 

The Apostolic writers, so far as appears from their writings, do 
not contemplate the making of a book as a prominent feature 
of divine revelation. Neither Paul nor the other Apostles ever 
dreamed of making Scripture. They would have been the first to 
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resent as sacrilegious any attempt to rank their Epistles with the 
Law and the Prophets. They probably did not give much thought 
to the influence of their writings upon posterity, since, with their 
expectation of the speedy second-coming of Christ, they did not 
contemplate posterity at all.e 

In short, if it be true that the divine plan of revelation in- 
volves the making of a literally immaculate book, it is difficult 
to account for the apparent indifference which marks the ordering 
of Providence and the attitude of the apostolic church with 
reference to this result. Such facts as the entire disappearance 
of the original autographs, and of all New Testament manuscripts 
earlier than the fourth century ; the intentional mistranslations, 
changes and suppressions in the Septuagint; the phenomena of 
Old Testament citation in the New Testament; the doubts di- 
viding the church of the first three centuries concerning Hebrews, 
second Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse ; the fact that even the Old 
Testament canon was not finally settled in the apostolic age, — 
all these, and many other facts which might be cited, added to the 
entire absence from the Bible itself of any complete statement as 
to the nature of its inspiration and the definition of its canon, 
furnish a very significant comment upon the assumption of special 
divine superintendence over the minute and literal accuracy of the 
written record. 

All this is not to depreciate the record, or to deny its inspired 
character. It is simply to put the record in its true relative posi- 
tion. The whole a priori method of treating the subject of inspi- 
ration must go by the board. The essential quality of Biblical 
inspiration can be only an induction from the phenomena of 
Scripture itself ; and the conception and the definition of inspiration, 
whatever these be, must include all the phenomena. To begin by 
assuming that, in the nature of the case, an inspired Bible must 
be inspired in a particular way, is to beg the whole question. 
“The nature of the case” is the very thing we want to know. 
The “ must” is the very thing to be proven. The nature of the 
case is constituted simply and solely by the facts of the case. In- 
spiration must be what the facts, properly interpreted, show it to 
be; and it can be nothing else. 

As for the grave assumption upon which the maintainers of in- 
errancy have been accustomed to fall back when confronted with 
inconvenient facts, namely, the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs, it is sufficient to say that that which has no existence 
can have no place in a basis of inductive reasoning. The origi- 
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nal autographs may claim consideration when they shall have made 
their appearance. Until then, any dogmatic assertion as to their 
character is premature and absurd. 

We get little help toward a solution of the problem from the 
word “inspiration.” This Latin word has, in itself, no moral 
significance. It expresses, under the figure of inbreathing, merely 
the communication of energy, moral, intellectual, spiritual. So far 
as any hint lies in the word, the energy may be good or evil. It 
may move Paul to preach at Athens, or Byron to write “ Don 
Juan.” The word does imply personality, but not the moral char- 
acter of the personality. 

The Greek word Georvevoria, of which “ inspiration ” is a very in- 
adequate translation, tells us more. It carries the same figure, — 
the imparting of breath ; it implies the personality of the inspiring 
force ; but it also defines the personality, and therefore the moral 
quality of the energy which it imparts. It is God that breathes ; 
and therefore Paul is strictly true to the meaning of the term, when 
he says that every writing that is 9eorvevoros is profitable for salu- 
tary moral and spiritual ends (2 Tim. iii. 16). This passage, how- 
ever, so often quoted to prove that every word of the Christian 
Bible was divinely dictated, tells us nothing beyond the effects of 
divinely-inspired writings. It does not help us to a definition of 
inspiration itself ; it tells us nothing about the mode or the limits 
of its operation. All this we must gather from the writings 
themselves. 

Both the Latin and the Greek terms carry, as we have seen, the 
truth that inspiration involves personality alike in the inspirer 
and in the inspired. To this personal factor in Biblica] inspiration 
I shall devote the remainder of this discussion. 

It goes without saying that the element of divine personality 
is salient in Scripture. The direct, sharply-defined, emphasized 
energy of the personal God pervades it. In secular history, 
the phenomena of each national development crystallize in some 
particular idea, and represent that in the universal history of 
mankind. Pheenicia stands for navigation and commerce; Greece 
for literature and art and philosophy ; Rome for physical force 
and civil law. Bible history repeats this feature, but is unique as 
respects the idea which it represents. The history of Israel is, 
to quote the words of Ewald, “the history of the growth of 
true religion, rising through all stages to perfection, passing on 
through all conflicts to the highest victory, and finally revealing 
itself in full glory and power, in order to spread irresistibly from 
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this centre, never again to be lost, but to become the eternal pos- 
session and blessing of all nations.” Scripture treats history, not 
as an evolution of physical and psychological laws, but as an evo- 
lution of the direct contact of God with humanity. Its dominant 
idea is God working directly upon man in order to make him god- 
like. In secular history religion is incidental. In Bible history 
it is central. All Seripture history illustrates and is designed 
to illustrate God’s dealing with man in selection, in guidance, in 
pardon and punishment, in spiritual education, in national glory 
and triumph, in national disaster and humiliation, in redemption 
and restoration. The Bible pulsates with God’s yearning and 
striving to breathe his own Spirit into the thought, the feeling, 
the activity, the literary product, the social and domestic life, the 
jurisprudence and the national ideals of the race. It is not the 
working of an abstract “ power which makes for righteousness ” 
that this history portrays. A moral power without personality is, 
in any ease, a philosophical absurdity ; and the vast movement of 
Hebrew history is neither propelled nor controlled by an abstraction. 

The Hebrew Scriptures — not only in their substance but also in 
their language with its bold anthropomorphisms, in tlfeir dramatic 
vividness, in their startling and sublime theophanies — are alive 
with the presence and activity of the personal Jehovah. Where 
modern thought would put second causes, the Old Testament puts 
the First Cause. Where modern representations, even with a dis- 
tinct consciousness of a higher agency, would put the natural agent, 
or the farmer, the general, the statesman, into the foreground, in 
the Bible representation God clothes his hands with lightning, and 
flings the flash across the sky; God empties his urns on the hill- 
tops, and sends the streams down into the valleys; God covers 
the pastures with flocks and makes the corn-lands stand thick 
with waving ears. Ged in person conducts the campaigns of 
Barak and Gideon, and draws the fatal cordon round Jericho. 
Abraham’s migration is not the impulse of a restless nomad ; God 
calls him into the strange country. God arranges the nuptials of 
Isaac, peoples Jacob’s sleep at Bethel with visions, and grapples 
with him and lames him at Jabbok. 

So it is throughout. No sense of the transcendent majesty of 
God is suffered to run into a sense of his remoteness. Every He- 
brew is trained to believe in his personal presence in camp and in 
city, and to expect his direct interference in the most ordinary 
matters. God burns in glory upon the ark and overshadows the 
tabernacle with his cloud ; yet He directs the manufacture of cur- 
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tains and rings, knops and flowers. He drives back the Red Sea, 
yet He prescribes all the minute sanitary details of the Levitical 
code. Nay, the sense of his majesty is appealed to in order to 
heighten the sense of his minute and special care; as in the Pil- 
grim Psalm, where He appears, the Maker of heaven and earth, 
coming down from the mountains into the camp, the keeper of all 
Israel, yet mounting guard over a single sleeper’s tent. 

While the direct and habitual action of the divine personality 
is thus emphasized, a corresponding emphasis upon human person- 
ality appears. The main thrust of the divine energy is upon 
man, upon human character, not upon documents. The presence 
of this energy in men can be trusted to impart to the documents 
whatever quality is necessary to make them adequate vehicles of 
the revelation. Men constitute the fibre of God’s Bible. In 
them, as informed with the divine breath, lies the peculiar qual- 
ity of its inspiration. The Bible history clearly enough demon- 
strates the impotence of mere precept. Detach their exhortations, 
commandments and denunciations from the personalities of Moses, 
David, Samuel and Elijah; take them out of their historical set- 
ting and tlfrow them into categories, — the force of their appeal 
is gone. Accordingly, through the entire story there runs a line 
of representative men, chosen organs of the inspiration of the 
Almighty, guided and kindled by his Spirit. The life is the 
light of men. It is through the power of that divine inbreath- 
ing that these men transcend the limitations of their own age, 
and appeal to all the ages as teachers and examples. Faith, 
obedience, purity, devotion, heroism, are the same in the age of 
Abraham and in the age of Luther. The power and the inspira- 
tion of the Bible are not in naked precept, though the precept 
be divine, but in the incarnation of precept in heroic and holy. 
lives; not in the poetic beauties of Hebrew song, but in its un- 
folding of the longing, the ecstasy, the penitence, the humilia- 
tion, the love and the hope of human souls, bared to the touch of 
God, and responding to the revelations of his character and will ; 
not in the minute correspondence of events with prophetic details, 
but in the penetrating moral insight of divinely-enlightened men 
into the moral tendencies of their age, and their persistent point- 
ing to the divine ideals of conduct and life. 

It must not be overlooked, however, and the fact has an import- 
ant bearing upon the discussion, that the movement of this divine 
personal energy in Scripture is affected and modified by the human 
media through which it operates. The divine force recognizes 
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and accepts, and, to a very considerable extent, accommodates 
itself to these limitations. The sun does not refuse to shine 
through glass which is stained and cracked and cobwebbed. Di- 
vine inspiration is content to work through such men as it finds, 
while it none the less works to educate and to sanctify the men. It 
does not wait for a perfect man. It glows in Abraham and Jacob 
and Moses and David with a power distinctly recognized by the 
New Testament writer who catalogues them as examples for the 
Christian Church. None the less it is apparent that the inspira- 
tion works alongside of moral infirmity. David and Samson are 
in the list, yet the record is at no pains to cover their gross sins. 
We have the twenty-third Psalm, and we have David the seducer 
and murderer. We have Elijah, magnificent on Carmel, and piti- 
able under the juniper-tree. We have Jacob, a low trickster at 
Beersheba and Padan Aram, and a prince of God at Jabbok. We 
have Abraham’s faith on Moriah, and Abraham’s lie in Egypt. 
We have God’s own testimony to the uprightness of Job, and 
Job’s frenzied challenge of almighty justice. Inspiration con- 
sents to ally itself with that which is morally inferior to its own 
quality, with a human element which it uses and lifts and guides, 
but which it refuses to suppress or to crush. 

What is true of the men is also true of their utterances. If 
we view the writings apart from the men, and apart from their 
historical setting, we find it difficult to reconcile them with any of 
the traditional theories of Biblical inspiration. The writings re- 
flect the spiritual and moral limitations of their authors. The 
imprecatory Psalms, with their hot and hissing words of ven- 
geance, are in the canon along with the Sermon on the Mount ; but 
no forcing process, however vigorous or ingenious, can ever wrench 
the Psalms into harmony with the Sermon. The only possible 
solution of the difficulty lies in the clear recognition of the his- 
toric consciousness in Scripture, and of the sharp distinction be- 
tween the merely historic and the preceptive; between what is 
fixed and what is in movement towards fixedness ; between eternal, 
immutable, divine canons, and the education of wayward human 
wills ; between wayside landmarks in the history of moral and 
spiritual development, and ultimate standards of character ; above 
all, in the perception of the human personality in Scripture, work- 
ing beside the divine, and at once tolerated, employed and trained 
in its contact with the divine. 

If we read the Bible as a history of the growth of the divine 
in men, as a record of the suceessive stages by which that life has 
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been pushed Godward, —if we consent to study inspiration in 
personality rather than in documents, or in documents as informed 
with personality, then it will not be hard to find a legitimate place 
in Scripture for utterances which display the grade and quality of 
the moral sentiment generated and tolerated in the “times of 
ignorance ” which “God overlooked.” Then the Christian reader, 
putting himself for the moment at the historic level of the men 
who could pray with such vengeful thoughts and scorching words, 
will discern in those words a tide-mark in the rise of spiritual 
culture, and a finger-post pointing away from themselves towards 
a better ideal. ‘ 

One other feature of the limitations incident to transmission 
through human media is too familiar to require more than a few 
words. Inspiration, in committing itself to men, commits itself 
to their ordinary individual methods and agencies. The Bible 
comes to us through the medium of human speech. Its utterances 
obey the ordinary laws of language. Inspiration does not make 
a new language for itself. It takes and uses what it finds. The 
imagery of Scripture is drawn from the familiar facts of nature 
and of human life ; its scientific statements are conditioned by the 
limitations of contemporary knowledge. The revelation is given 
“ by divers portions and in divers manners,” through a long and 
gradual process, and through individuals of different characters, 
temperaments and attainments. Inspiration does not obliterate or 
essentially modify these differences. It does not reduce the style of 
Scripture to a monotonous uniformity, nor does it make the several 
writers mechanical and literal reporters of a verbal dictation. 
Their individual characteristics of mind, culture and temperament 
are stamped upon their respective writings. The truth is cast in 
the mould of its own age, is colored by its local and temporary 
traits, and is expounded according to its literary methods. 

All such facts accentuate the personal element of inspiration. 
They assert, as its dominant feature, the divine Spirit’s residence 
and operation in men. They prove that the Spirit refuses to re- 
linquish this medium because of human limitations, intellectual or 
moral. The rough Galilean fisherman gives us the pith of the 
matter: “ Men spake from God as they were borne along by the 
Holy Spirit” (2 Pet. i. 21). The transcendent quality of Scrip- 
ture does not reside in verbal inerrancy, in consistency of minor 
details, or in quality of phraseology and style. It does not turn 
on the agreement or disagreement between Samuel and Kings as 
to the number of horses which David took from Hadadezer, or as 
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to whether David destroyed seven hundred or seven thousand 
chariots of the Syrians. It matters little that Luke may or may 
not have made a slip as to Cyrenius; or that Matthew has put 
Jeremiah for Zechariah. It matters nothing that Peter’s Greek 
will not stand the tests of the Attic grammarians, or that Paul’s 
Epistles are full of anacoluretha and unclosed parentheses. Over 
and past all such trifles we are carried by the irresistible sense of 
God in the men ; as we see and feel how they are dominated and 
swept onward by the power of the world to come; how sharply 
they discern its facts and principles as the only eternal verities ; 
how they are possessed and burdened with its divine themes, and 
goaded by its divine impulses, until human words and symbols are 
strained to the breaking-point. 

This is the characteristic of prophecy: “ Men spake from God, 
being borne along by the Holy Spirit.” “ Prophecy,” in the words 
of Professor Sanday, “is the central phenomenon of Scripture.” 
Prophecy is, primarily, instruction, not merely, and not principally 
prediction. It is forth-telling, rather than fore-telling. Whether in 
the form of psalmody, wisdom, ritual, or the oracles of the prophets, 
the instruction is prophecy. Moses is a prophet no less than 
Isaiah; the unknown author of Ecclesiastes as well as Ezekiel. 
The prophets are organs of the divine Spirit. They are styled 
“ servants of God” and “men of the Spirit.” Their close fellow- 
ship with God is asserted, and their word is his word : — 


Surely Adonai Jahveh doeth nothing 
Unless He hath revealed his secret plan 
To his servants the prophets. 


They do not assume this office voluntarily, but under strong divine 
constraint, and sometimes reluctantly (Exod. iv. 1-12). They 
bring to bear upon the social and political conscience of their age 
the great divine ideals of righteousness, truth and mercy ; and by 
these ideals they measure and forecast national prosperity and 
national decadence. The predictive element, which is the smallest 
element in their utterances, is, in great part, the result of a di- 
vinely clarified discernment of divine principles and of their bear- 
ings. In the light of these principles they detect the trend and 
the issue of contemporary tendencies. Moreover, the prophetic 
rapture sometimes lifts them to heights from which their vision of 
the future seems to transcend natural limits. Such knowledge 
and forecast and sharpened insight as might characterize a Mac- 


1 Amos iii. 7,8. See Professor Briggs’s Messianic Prophecy, p. 16. 
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chiavelli or a Bismarck operate side by side with the higher and 
more mysterious phenomena of the divine afflatus. 

We who know the prophets only through their writings are in 
danger of overlooking the power of their personality, and of for- 
getting how largely the force of their appeal to their age lay in 
that. Rebuke and warning, prediction and denunciation wrought 
their effect largely through the living voice, the familiar form, the 
play of the well-known features. They were felt as Moses dashed 
down the tables of the law; as Elijah faced the idolaters and 
called down fire upon Carmel ; as Jeremiah broke the bottle in the 
valley of Hinnom ; as divine sorrow was mirrored in the domestic 
woe of Hosea. 

Again, the great gulf-stream of prophecy is the Messianic cur- 
rent; the growing ideal of the Messiah-king, his work and his 
kingdom. All the principles and features of the divine adminis- 
tration expounded by the prophets are in process of development 
towards his personal reign. All the mandates of the divine will, 
all the beauties of godlike character, all the yearnings of the di- 
vine heart are expanding into the full flower of Messianic fulfill- 
ment. This is ¥ ideal which informs the love and hope and 
faith and desire of the Old Testament saints, and which gives its 
specific and essential character to the redemption which they ex- 
pound, and the full glory of which they await. 

The phenomena of inspiration, as it thus reveals itself through 
human media, all fall, therefore, into a common movement towards 
a consummate expression which shall exhibit inspiration as still 
the divine impress on human personality, but at its full power, 
unfettered by the intellectual crudity and moral infirmity with 
which it has all along struggled. The Spirit of God tolerates and 
uses imperfect media, but always with a forward look towards a 
higher expression in the perfect manhood of Jesus Christ. The 
later phase of Biblical inspiration is thus true to the direction of 
its whole earlier drift. The inspired personality of Jesus, “ full 
of the Holy Ghost,” though in itself unique, is the consummate 
development of a movement which has been from the beginning 
associated with human personality. The whole stream of Old Tes- 
tament revelation has been sweeping onward from God in man to 
the God-man. The entire history of “‘men moved by the Holy 
Ghost ” culminates in “the Word made flesh.” 

When we have reached this point, we hold the key to the inspi- 
ration of Scripture. As we have seen that prophecy is the central 
phenomenon of Scripture, we now see that Jesus is the central 
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phenomenon of prophecy ; that “the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.” As prophecy works, all along, through per- 
sonality, so Jesus incarnates the spirit and the substance of 
prophecy ir a perfect personality. Into himself He gathers up 
all that is vital and eternal in prophecy, whether in psalm, ritual, 
or wisdom. Moses, the prophet of the law, is first fully inter. 
preted by Christ the fulfiller of the law. “ Beginning from Moses 
and from all the prophets,” He interprets “in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” He represents at once the divine 
energy and the consummate result of inspiration. He is a man speak- 
ing from God and moved by the Holy Spirit. All that is essen- 
tially divine in Old Testament personality appears in Him in full 
manifestation, in new, wider and more varied relations, and in per- 
fect symmetry. The divine impulses which come upon Old Testa- 
ment prophets in occasional, transient gusts, breathe upon Him 
with a steady and uniform intensity. 

It becomes increasingly evident, as we study the New Testa- 
ment, that the personality of Christ is so woven into its fibre that 
it cannot be detached without the utter ruin of the New Testa- 
ment regarded as a document. The words of Jesus are indeed 
“ spirit and life,” but they are so as He speaks them. They are 
inspired as his words. The New Testament is unique in that 
its moral and spiritual value, as a writing or group of writings, 
is absolutely dependent upon this divine personality. It might 
help us to a better understanding of Plato, if we could know 
Plato as we know Christ. It does help us that we know some- 
thing of Socrates. But that makes little difference after all. 
Whatever Plato’s thought can do for us, it does without Plato 
himself. It would do substantially as much under any other name 
or under no name. But Christ’s words are comparatively impo- 
tent without Him. Whatever may or may not be essential to the 
exhibition of abstract, philosophical truth, or of physical science, 
incarnation is an essential necessity of a divine revelation of moral 
and spiritual truth. The ideas of such a revelation refuse to be 
divorced from personality. Sin, pardon, faith, love, hope, holi- 
ness, will, conscience,— all are personal; and the essence of 
Christianity is the entrance of a new spiritual consciousness, a 
new will, a new affection, a new personality, in short, into human 
nature. 

Having reached this point, we find that the light is thrown back 
from it upon the previous revelation. Recurring to the imperfect 


media which divine inspiration selected as its own vehicles, and to 
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phenomenon of prophecy ; that “the testimony of Jesus is the 
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all that is vital and eternal in prophecy, whether in psalm, ritual, 
or wisdom. Moses, the prophet of the law, is first fully inter- 
preted by Christ the fulfiller of the law. “ Beginning from Moses 
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the things concerning himself.” He represents at once the divine 
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manifestation, in new, wider and more varied relations, and in per- 
fect symmetry. The divine impulses which come upon Old Testa- 
ment prophets in occasional, transient gusts, breathe upon Him 
with a steady and uniform intensity. 

It becomes increasingly evident, as we study the New Testa- 
ment, that the personality of Christ is so woven into its fibre that 
it cannot be detached without the utter ruin of the New Testa- 
ment regarded as a document. The words of Jesus are indeed 
“ spirit and life,” but they are so as He speaks them. They are 
inspired as his words. The New Testament is unique in that 
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from it upon the previous revelation. Recurring to the imperfect 
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the large mixture of human crudity, ignorance and moral infirm- 
ity which attach to these, we find at once an apology for the fact 
(if one be needed), a corrective, and an absolute standard by 
which to test the utterances of man or document. Christ himself 
states the apology for certain features of the legal revelation, on 
the ground of imperfect moral conditions which God suffered to 
work themselves out, and did not choose to abolish by miracle. 
With equal distinctness, however, He asserts that such conditions 
were false to the divine archetype: “ Moses, for the hardness of 
your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives; but from the 
beginning it hath not been so” (Matt. xix. 8). 

Again, Christ asserts himself as the corrector of such features 
of the legal dispensation: “ Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time — but I say unto you.” That is final; the other 
is only temporary. ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” 
has no place in the Sermon on the Mount. The spirit of Elijah 
is sharply rebuked in John and James. The vengeful utterances 
of the imprecatory psalms are out of tune with “ Bless them that 
eurse you,” and “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 

As we take our stand beside Christ and look backward, we now, 
for the first time, apprehend the continuity of the Scripture reve- 
lation, and grasp the clue to it in his person. God in Christ is 
not a fact, for the first time at Bethlehem. “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself.’ As Augustine puts it, 
“ Christianity is as old as the world.” The Word “ was in the be- 
ginning,” — the Word embodying the two prime factors of inspira- 
tion, life and light, and “ the life was the light of men.” Therefore 
Christ “ corresponds to the whole tenor of the Scriptures of the 
past. The Hebrews who wistfully look back to their temple, law 
and ritual, are not taught a stern forgetfulness of what had been, 
nor led vaguely to spiritualize its meaning, but are led to realize, 
in each part of the ancient system, a line which leads up to 
Christ.” } 

The Old Testament stream thus debouches into the New, leav- 
ing its banks strewn with broken types, obsolete ordinances, and 
empty shells of symbol, but carrying with it the great personal 
factor of its inspiration, — God in man, living, speaking, writing. 
Prophecy remains the dominant factor of the New Testament as of 
the Old. Still, only in a more pronounced sense, “the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” Prophecy is a charisma of 
the apostolic church, but its testimony must be to Christ, or it is 

1 E. S. Talbot in Lux Mundi. 
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spurious. The Spirit continues to move men ; but the Spirit that 
refuses to confess that Christ is come in the flesh is not of God. 
New Testament prophecy is not only testimony to Christ, it is the 
testimony of Christ. The prophetic gift is identified with Christ 
as its dispenser and regulative standard. John declares that Jesus 
imparts the Spirit in his fullness.! Faith in Christ as the sphere 
and subjective condition of the power and function of believers 
defines the proportion in which the prophetic endowment is shared 
(Rom. xii. 3,6). Peter ascribes the outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost directly to Christ (Acts ii. 82, 83) ; and Paul affirms 
that to apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers grace 
is dispensed according to the measure of the gift of Christ (Eph. 
iv. 7-11). That which makes prophecy the living reilection of 
the mind of God is the testimony of Jesus. That through which 
the Spirit of God acts in prophecy to reprove, edify, comfort 
and convict is the testimony of Jesus. That which makes the ful- 
fillment of prophecy more than a mere mechanical answer of event 
to prediction, and which exhibits event and prediction as alike 
factors of a moral and spiritual development in human history — 
is the testimony of Jesus. That which makes prophecy spirit in- 
stead of letter ; which lifts its inspiration above the literal accuracy 
and peculiar structure of a document; which makes itself felt in 
what is anonymous or pseudonymous, no less than in what is au- 
thentic ; which concentrates attention upon the light rather than 
upon the lantern, and which grandly ignores verbal discrepancy 
and mistaken or imperfect science, but blazes through all these 
with divine radiance, searching the conscience and analyzing the 
thoughts and intents of the heart — is the testimony of Jesus. 

This fact does not receive its final emphasis in the human per- 
sonality of Jesus. That emphasis comes with his withdrawal from 
earthly conditions. Thus only can personality finally and fully 
enter into Biblical inspiration as its prime factor. The gospel 
narrative makes it evident that the immediate disciples of Jesus 
need a radical moral transformation and a larger spiritual outlook, 
before his personality can become in them a real inspiration with 
a power of universal appeal. The Christian disciple who can say 
“For me to live is Christ ” is still in the future. 

The ministry of the Holy Spirit was announced by Jesus as far 
larger, richer and mightier than his ministry in the flesh, but 
none the less as his own ministry. It inaugurated a new and dis- 


1 John iii. 34. The correct reading omits 4 @«ds as the subject of didwcw, so 
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tinct development in the character and work of the apostles, but 
the development was upon the same line, in that it was still a 
revelation of his personal power. He plainly declared that the 
sum and substance of the Spirit’s testimony should be Himself, 
and that in the coming and working of the Spirit, He should come 
and work. The personality of Jesus, though withdrawn from 
sight and touch, now, for the first time, displays its untrammeled 
energy in the speech and writings of his disciples. He is not 
only the theme, but the inspiring force of their preaching. He 
preaches through them, writes in their letters, and lives and works 
- in their consecrated life and deeds. He pervades Peter’s pente- 
costal sermon, and Peter’s transformed manhood. He is the mo- 
mentum of Paul’s missionary career. He speaks in the rhyth- 
mical swell of the Ephesian letter, the involved parentheses of 
Romans, and the tumultuous diction of second Corinthians. His 
resurrection is not only a memory and a hope, but also a continu- 
ous power in the Apostle to the GentiJes. Paul’s suffering is fel- 
lowship with Christ ; his knowledge is summed up in Christ ; his 
life is Christ. In brief, the whole magnificent impulse and vic- 
torious energy of the apostolic church is personal, — men speak- 
ing from God, moved by the Holy Ghost, and the testimony of 
Jesus the spirit of their prophecy. Their manual is the Old Test- 
ament, but chiefly as it testifies of Christ. How little attention 
they bestowed upon the questions of its structure and its accuracy 
of detail, is apparent in their unquestioning reliance upon the 
Septuagint with all its blunders of translation and intentional 
modifications of the Hebrew text, and in their citations of Serip- 
ture in forms which correspond, verbally, to neither Hebrew nor 
Septuagint. Without any apparent consciousness of a scholastic 
theory of inspiration, they recognize the fact and the essential 
quality of inspiration. By no one is this more distinctly appre- 
hended than by Peter, the last man in the world to concern himself 
with any scientific conception of theopneustia. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets, he says, caught glimpses of a later fullness of Mes- 
sianic salvation. The revealing agent was Christ himself; and 
in their careful study of these hints and foregleams — of “ what 
time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did po‘nt unto” — they came to see that their own ministry 
was to expand into a later and larger ministry, in which other 
prophets would preach that same Christ under the power of the 
same Spirit of Christ which inspired them (1 Pet. i. 10-12). That 
remarkable passage is simply an expansion of the words “ the tes- 
timony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 
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This must be the starting-point of any conception of Biblical 
inspiration that is at once to interpret its nature and to include all 
its phenomena: the fact of the Spirit of Jesus, speaking in the 
Scriptures of both dispensations, and imparting to them their 
searching spiritual analysis, their power over the conscience, their 
profound insight into the eternal verities of the kingdom of God, 
their divine quality of instruction, comfort and moral stimulus. 
Jesus, in these expressions of his personal, divine energy, fore- 
shadowing in earlier prophecy his later, grander and sweeter 
revelation, is the spirit, the essential potency, the inspiration of 
Scripture. Take Paul’s much-discussed words in the third chap- 
ter of second Timothy, and how much do they tell us about inspi- 
ration from the scholastic point of view? How they rather strike 
at once into the very marrow of the thing! Every scripture that 
is filled with the breath of God is profitable for teaching, for con- 
futation, for setting to rights, for discipline in righteousness, for 
making a complete man, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work. Each of these elements of profitableness is perfectly em- 
bodied and wholly efficient only in Christ. In other words, Scrip- 
ture exerts its highest power to teach, reprove, correct, discipline, 
and perfect, through the personal Christ. He is the consummate 
teacher, the severe yet gentle exposer and rebuker of error, the 
only one who can make men right and equip them for holy min- 
istry. 

It may be said that this conception is indefinite. It is so only in 
contrast with the artificial and superficial precision of scholastic 
definitions. If to be definite is to be literal, mechanical, reducible 
to the limits of such phrases as “ plenary,” “ verbal,” “ inerrant,” 
and the like, — then the conception is indefinite, and the thing it- 
self is indefinite, even as are the grandest and most potent forces 
of the kingdom of God; even as God himself. The operations of 
the Spirit of God, however cognizable, refuse to confine themselves 
within formulas. The movement in history and in Scripture of 
such a personality as Christ’s cannot be expressed by x+-y+z. 
If Biblical inspiration can be wholly run into the formulas of the 
schools, if it can be shut up within the lines of an a priori concep- 
tion of verbal or scientific inerrancy, or pinned to a dogmatic 
conceit of inerrant originals, it is too small to work on the same 
level with its gigantic sister-forces. As well expect a cyclone to 
pick its way between the beds of a kitchen-garden, as that this 
majestic, personal, divine energy, moving with its mighty stride 
through Scripture, should mince its pace over Matthew's mistake 
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of Jeremiah for Zechariah, or the discrepancy between Stephen 
and Moses, or the differences of the four Evangelists in recording 
the inscription over the cross. 

Biblical inspiration, subjected to such tests, refuses to answer 
them. Any force which its appeal might otherwise carry for non- 
Christian scholars and thinkers is thus neutralized. Whenever 
this literal and verbal mania has had its full swing, it has resulted 
in the grossest absurdities and the most fantastic freaks of exegesis ; 
in the vagaries of allegory, the monstrosities of the Talmud, the 
fancies of Philo, the extravagances of Origen and Clement, the 
assertion of the divine inspiration of the Hebrew vowel-points and 
accents, and the Purist dogma that to speak of barbarisms and 
solecisms in New Testament Greek is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. 

Nor are such puerilities things of the past only. In the recent 
trial of Dr. Briggs by the Presbytery of New York, the Reverend 
George W. F. Birch, D. D., the chairman of the prosecuting com- 
mittee, spoke as follows:! “In the sermon on the mount, Jesus 
Christ not only denies the statements of the Inaugural, that there 
is nothing divine in the letters, words and clauses of the Bible, but 
He goes further than that. Listen to Him: ‘Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets. I am not come to 
destroy but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law 
until all be fulfilled.” Dr. Birch then quotes Bishop Ellicott’s 
explanation of the words “ jot” and “ tittle,” and goes on: “ It 
was possible, by the neglect or misuse of the jot or tittle, to turn 
truth into nonsense or blasphemy. Hence, if the law is of a piece 
with the whole Bible, there can be nothing superfluous or insigni- 
ficant in that Bible. The jot and tittle are as divine as the con- 
cepts. The Inaugural’s line of distinction between the essentials 
and the cireumstantials is pronounced by the Bible to be an error. 
You cannot separate, as to divine inspiration, between the religion, 
faith and morals of the Bible, and its other characteristics, for 
example, language, geography, history. If we cannot trust the 
ipsissima verba of the divine writings when we want to learn the 
divine will, ‘ what is there,’ asks another, ‘that we can trust?’ 
And he goes on to say: ‘One jot, one yod, a little thing, that is 
not a letter in itself so much as the adjunct and helper of another 
letter — a yot, a silent thing. The wife of Abraham was turned 


1 See the authorized printed report of the speech; most of the italics are 
mine. 
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from Sarai to Sarah, and it was the yod that did it; it was that 
little, silent, insignificant adjunct that turned her into Princess. 
God is careful of his yod or yot or jot. He does not dot his i 
Sor nothing, nor cross his t merely for decoration. If the 
jot, the tittle, the iota, the subscript, the accent, the breathing- 
point be essential in God’s plan, what must we say of an attempt 
to wipe out the letters, words, clauses, circumstantials of God’s 
written word ?” 

Such an utterance in the nineteenth century is well-nigh incred- 
ible. Comment is needless. On one point Dr. Birch is absolutely 
and fatally right. He himself furnishes the most conclusive de- 
monstration that “it is possible, by the misuse of the jot or tittle, 
to turn divine truth into nonsense.” 

If, on the other hand, Biblical inspiration be referred for its 
definition and verification to its personal factor, to the power 
communicated by men speaking under the impulse of the Holy 
Ghost, and conveying, therefore, the testimony of Jesus, the stand- 
ard of reference is definite and apprehensible. It is not rendered 
less definite by the recognition in Scripture of the human element 
with all that attaches to it. If the divine in Scripture cannot 
transcend human imperfection and limitation, even where it suf- 
fers them to appear and speak, it proclaims itself less than di- 
vine. If the flavor and quickening power of the draught are 
inseparable from the perfection of the goblet; if a proved error 
in Scripture makes against its inspiration, we must give up inspi- 
ration. That the divine in Scripture does at once tolerate and 
transcend these incidents is not a rationalistic fancy. It is a sim- 
ple matter of fact, on the very face of the Bible, apparent to any 
competent student of its originals. To meet the patent fact of 
inaccuracies and circumstantial errors with the assertion of iner- 
rant autographs which have no existence, and which cannot be 
shown ever to have existed, is the last resource of a pretentious 
and scholastic orthodoxy. Those who assume that divine inspira- 
tion is bound up with inerrant originals, may be justly summoned 
to explain why such a simple and conclusive testimony to its truth- 
fulness has been suppressed during all the Christian centuries, 
compelling the church to rely upon imperfect copies and a host of 
various readings. Such a position cannot be held for a moment 
against the attacks of rationalistic criticism. It is raked from end 
to end by a pitiless and fatal fire. 

Moreover, it may well be asked what is the nature of the appeal 
which such a theory of Biblical inspiration makes to the average 
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mind. This is no light matter, to be summarily dismissed with 
the assertion that it is of little consequence that the average mind 
should have a definite conception of the nature of inspiration, so 
long as it accepts Scripture as the word of God and the rule of 
faith and practice. That this is, largely, the attitude of the aver- 
age mind may be granted; but certainly the fact reflects little 
credit upon the teaching of the church, unless indeed it is to be 
assumed that the subject is essentially unintelligible. Surely 
the average mind will not hold Scripture any less tenaciously, nor 
rest on it with any less confidence by being enlightened as to the 
meaning and character of its inspiration. 

The appeal of the scholastic theories must needs be mainly to 
unintelligent faith. Questions of philology, translation, verbal 
correspondence, can be determined by scholarship alone. Practi- 
cally, inspiration resolves itself for the uneducated into verbal 
dictation and mechanical transcription, a thing of the letter and 
not of the spirit, something which is accepted upon authority, 
which carries with it no spiritual quickening, but remains a mere 
dogmatic explanation of the process of manufacture, quite outside 
the sphere of spiritual activity. 

Yet a definite idea of the character and meaning of Biblical 
inspiration is surely not impossible for the average mind. If the 
personal Christ can be apprehended, so also can the inspiration 
of Scripture as an expression of his divine personality. If the 
fact and the quality of inspiration be identified with a personal 
power and a personal testimony in Scripture, if men be taught to 
discern in Scripture a divine witness to faith and love and holi- 
ness, gathering itself from every part into the perfect manhood of 
Jesus, — then the doctrine of inspiration can be taught, not only 
so as to appeal to the average intelligence, but also with a power to 
kindle the spiritual consciousness and to evoke its sympathetic re- 
sponse. If the ear of this age could be opened to that voice of 
the God-man filled with the Holy Ghost and speaking in Scrip- 
ture, if its heart could be laid bare to that testimony, the attitude 
of the apostolic age towards Scripture would be reproduced. 
Earlier conditions, it is true, are not better because they are 
earlier; but it is certain that Scripture appealed to the apostolic 
church as a whole with a freshness, a vividness, a simplicity, a di- 
rectness, and a power of conviction, which are largely wanting in 
the modern church. The reason was that Scripture was searched 
chiefly in order to hear in it the voice and the testimony of Jesus. 
Luther’s words, though extravagant, are in the right direction: 
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‘“* What does not proclaim Christ, is not apostolic though written 
by St. Peter or St. Paul. What proclaims Christ is apostolic, 
though it were written by Judas, Annas, Pilate or Herod.” ! Peter 
not only felt the power of divine inspiration in the words of the 
prophets, but perceived in what it consisted, and could state it. 

If we are content to drop out of the current of this majestic 
movement of Christ in Scripture, and to busy ourselves with the 
explanation of an eddy or a backset here and there, so much the 
worse for us. We shall simply be left stranded on some critical 
sandbank. If we choose to devote our energy to the utterly hope- 
less attempt to vindicate inspiration on the basis of the letter, we 
shall get out of touch with the spiritual potency and divine magnet- 
ism of the Bible, and shall dwarf the Bible itself in our own con- 
ception. To no purpose is it that the bush burns with fire and 
sends forth a divine voice, so long as we are intent only on the re- 
lation and arrangement of the twigs, or are anxiously watching to 
see whether each tongue of flame issues at the same angle with 
every other. 
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ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


Ir is a hopeless task to trace the beginnings of an ancient peo- 
ple. In modern times we may witness the founding of a colony, 
as in America or in Australia, or the transformation of a nomadic 
host like the Huns into a settled and civilized nation. We may 
even be able to describe with accuracy the origin of great nations 
like the English and the French. But when we go back to the 
peoples of antiquity, the absence of trustworthy data for early 
times is appalling. The beginnings of the Greek civilization 
are unknown to us. Livy, writing less than eight centuries after 
the founding of Rome, opens his history with the capture of Troy 
and a great mass of matter now known to be legendary ; but his 
first words are “ Jam primum omnium satis constat.” Menan- 
der the Ephesian, who, according to Josephus (Apion i. 18), made 
diligent inquiry into the Tyrian national records, refers the origin 
of Carthage (about 800 B. c.) to a princess who is simply the 
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human transformation of the goddess Dido; and the Roman- 
Greek historian Appian, some centuries later, follows the same 
account. Even the Babylonians and Assyrians, famous as annal- 
ists and chronologists, have left, so far as our knowledge goes, no 
trustworthy record of their beginnings. The same is true of the 
Egyptians, the Indians and the Chinese. For the whole ancient 
world the beginning of life was involved in a mist of myth and 
legend. Livy fairly formulates the ancient custom when he says : 
“ Datur hee venia antiquitati ut miscendo humana divinis primor- 
dia urbium augustiora faciat.” If the beginnings of Israel should 
be discernible, it would be an exception to the rule; in fact, the 
same darkness seems to hang over early Israelitish life as over the 
rest of antiquity. 

If the narratives of the fathers in Genesis were historical we 
should still have very little clear knowledge of the beginnings of 
the nation. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph are individuals 
in the story, and the nation comes into existence in the period be- 
tween Genesis and Exodus, —a period as to the nature of which 
we are left in the dark. What were the fortunes of the people 
between Joseph and Moses, what their occupation and religion, 
what their contact with the Egyptian civilization, — of all this 
we are told nothing, except that in the latter years they were 
oppressed by the Egyptians. 

These narratives, however, cannot be regarded as properly his- 
torical. In the first place, the earliest record of the patriarchal 
period has been preserved for us in the prophetic historical work 
(known as JE), which has furnished a part of our book of Gen- 
esis. This work was not produced earlier than the ninth century 
B. C., and we have no knowledge of trustworthy written docu- 
ments from which such a history could have been drawn. The 
narratives, moreover, contain such references to later tribal condi- 
tions and to the history in Canaan, that we are forced to regard 
them as constructions of the oral tradition made on the basis of 
comparatively late times ; the pictures of the tribes, for example, 
given in the prophecy of Jacob (Gen. xlix.), and the blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii.) correspond to the geographical and political 
conditions of the regal period, and are not couched in the form 
of genuine Israelitish prophecy. The story of Joseph, charming 
in form and tone as it is, bears too great a resemblance in one 
remarkable incident to the Egyptian mythical tale of “* The Two 
Brothers ” to permit us to accept it as in a satisfactory sense his- 
torical; and the same remark applies to the history of Moses, the 
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story of the finding of whom is identical with an incident in the 
history of the old Babylonian king Sargon. The most serious 
objection to regarding the patriarchal figures as historical is that 
they are not at all in aceord with the history that follows. If 
we take the book of Judges as a starting-point, with its political 
and religious naiveté and chaos, and go back to earlier times, all 
our experience of national histories would be contradicted if, at 
the distance of several centuries, we came upon such rounded 
and dignified persons as are portrayed in Genesis. Isaac, Jacob, 
Israel and Joseph in the later history are tribal names, like Ju- 
dah, Ephraim and the rest, and in Genesis we must see in them 
the legendary transformations of tribes, such as we find among 
the Greeks and all other peoples to whose early records we have 
access. 

The descent of Jacob with his family into Egypt must be reck- 
oned a part of this legendary story. Genealogical lists play a 
great role in all Semitic history. The Arabian historians derive 
their tribes from ancestors through lines of varying length, the 
noticeable thing being that the later the historian the greater is 
his knowledge of early times and the longer the list of names 
which leads up to the eponym. Nothing could be more natural 
for the early investigator than to hold that each tribe or clan was 
derived from a single man whose name it bore. In fact, however, 
this is not in accordance with what we know of the formation of 
early communities. They arise rather by the junction of diverse 
families, and it is only after a considerable lapse of years that they 
are welded into the form of a tribe. The time that is thus con- 
sumed in the formation of the tribe is sufficient, in a non-literary 
period, to obliterate the names of early leaders. Among primi- 
tive peoples there was little curiosity about early history and no 
means of recording it. When the historical interest comes, it is 
too late to recover the facts which have passed out of the memory 
of all living persons. 

The book of Genesis has preserved many traits of Egyptian 
life. The presence of nomadic tribes on the border of Egypt is 
attested by the monuments. The elevation of Joseph to the posi- 
tion of vizir has a parallel in a history given in the Egyptian in- 
scriptions, and it is said that precisely this office was held, accord- 
ing to the Amarna inscriptions, about the fifteenth century B. C., 
by a certain Dudu, who from his name should be aSemite. Fam- 
ines were not unknown in Egypt. Many other details of correct 
portraiture of Egyptian life are mentioned by Ebers and others. 
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But this by no means points to an early origin of the stories in 
Genesis or to their historical trustworthiness. In the later times, 
after Solomon, and especially during the reign of Hezekiah and 
later in the seventh century, the intercourse between Judea and 
Egypt was considerable, as we gather from the prophets and 
Deuteronomy ; there was no reason why a Judean writer should 
not be acquainted with Egyptian customs and stories. The tradi- 
tion, indeed, may have preserved certain general facts, while 
many of the details may be legendary, and the coloring of the 
whole picture exaggerated. So in the book of Daniel we find not 
a little acquaintance with Babylonian history; yet it may be said 
to be absolutely certain that this book was written four centuries 
after the events it describes, and that, so far as regards its princi- 
pal personage, it has no historical value. 

The Biblical history of the Israelitish nation begins with the 
book of Exodus. There we find it said that the people had grown 
into a great nation; that their numbers had aroused the fear of 
the Egyptian king; that they were employed on the royal works, 
especially in building two particular cities; and that an attempt 
was made to stop their growth by putting to death all new-born 
male children. Despite these severe measures, they are described 
as increasing, and as finally leaving the land under the leadership 
of Moses, and passing through the wilderness into Canaan. On 
the basis of this account modern histories of Israel have been for 
the most part constructed, and in this Egyptian residence has 
been found the solution of certain questions in the later develop- 
ment of Israel. The deliverance from bondage has been held to 
be the force that welded the people into a real nation, and the 
religious ideas which they learned from the Egyptians, it has 
been supposed, colored their religious life. It is worth while, 
therefore, to ask what evidence there is for any real contact in life 
and thought between the Israelites and the Egyptians. Can we, 
in fact, begin our account of Israel with the abode in Egypt, or 
must we pass on to the entrance into Canaan or the time of the 
early judges to find our starting-point? The evidence that can 
be adduced in answer is found partly in the Bible and partly in 
outside sources. Let us begin with the data in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

There seems to be no good reason to doubt that the Israelites 
did dwell for a time on the border of Egypt. The strength of 
the national tradition sufficiently testifies to such a residence. A 
great fact like this might be preserved in the popular memory, 
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though the details were lost, or buried in legend. The earliest 
prophets go back to the deliverance from Egypt as the beginning 
of the national life, and the earliest historical writing describes 
it with a freshness and fullness which may be taken as proof 
of the impression the event made on the national consciousness. 
We may safely hold that the name of Moses was properly con- 
nected with a departure from Egypt and an entrance into Canaan. 
But can we with certainty go back of this ? 

How we ought to interpret the mention in Genesis (ch. xii.) 
of Abraham’s going down to Egypt one would scarcely venture to 
say. The person of Abraham is itself too uncertain to make a his- 
torical construction of his life valuable. He is said in the earliest 
historical record (Gen. xii.) to have left his country, at the com- 
mand of Yahweh, and to have come to Canaan. Apparently he 
is represented as coming from Babylonia or Mesopotamia. It 
has hence been supposed that his history involves a migration of 
Hebrew tribes from the Tigris-Euphrates valley over to the West ; 
the tribes associated with his name are Israel, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, and certain clans dwelling on the Arabian frontier. If 
these came from the East into Canaan, they may have passed, as 
so many other nomads did, to the Egyptian frontier and dwelt 
there for a time. But Abraham does not appear as a tribal name, 
as Israel and Jacob do; and it must probably remain doubtful 
whether we are to trace the Hebrew culture immediately to the 
Mesopotamian region. There are indeed points of contact be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Babylonian civilizations, and the sim- 
ilarities between the early narratives of Genesis and certain cunei- 
form documents are striking. Furthermore, from the Amarna 
inscriptions we learn of great Babylonian expeditions to the West 
as early as the sixteenth century B. Cc. (like that described in Gen. 
xiv.), and in connection with these there might have been migra- 
tions of Hebrew tribes. It is not easy to account for the pro- 
phetic tradition in Genesis except by supposing some such migra- 
tion. But the tradition is so dim, and the occurrence it relates 
so isolated, that we can hardly venture to build on it historically. 
It does not seem to be needed; Israelitish life can be accounted 
for without it. 

The resemblance in customs and ideas between Hebrews and 
Babylonians may be explained as the result of a Canaanitish 
source of Hebrew culture, since the Canaanites and Babylonians 
seem to have had similar religious systems ; and the opening narra- 
tives of Genesis (ch. i.—xi.) may be regarded as a later loan from 
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the Babylonians, and not an old Hebrew tradition parallel to the 
old Babylonian. The Hebrews spoke the language of Canaan, 
and there seems no necessity to call in other than Canaanitish or 
Midianitish influences in order to explain their leading civil and 
religious conceptions. So far as the figure of Abraham is con- 
cerned its origin is doubtful. In the absence of any reference 
to him in the later literature, in a tribal character, it is hard to 
regard the name as gentilic; on the other hand, its form offers 
grave difficulties in the way of treating it as the name of a deity. 
For the present, without denying that he may stand for an impor- 
tant historical fact, we must accept him as an unsolved prob- 
lem. It is possible that new discoveries may throw light on the 
origin of the name, and that it may be found to involve an early 
residence of Hebrew tribes in or near Egypt. More than this 
we can hardly expect to learn. 

It is in the story of the descent of Jacob’s family that we must 
look for the first trustworthy mention of Israel in Egypt. The 
tradition, as we have remarked, was strong. The people were 
firmly convinced in the ninth century that their ancestors had 
dwelt in, or on, the borders of their southern neighbor, and be- 
yond this they had no distinct memory of national existence. It 
was perfectly natural to account for the presence of the tribes in 
Egypt by the supposition that their ancestor had gone thither 
with his household; a famine was the explanation of the visit 
which most naturally suggested itself. We should find it hard 
to account for the line of historical tradition which runs through- 
out the Old Testament except by supposing that some tribes, a 
germ of the later people, did live near the northeastern line of 
Egypt. If this were so, we can hardly be in error in supposing 
that they lived a nomadic life. This is the mode of life which 
is pictured in the story of the passage through the wilderness. 
The Egyptian monuments inform us that many nomadic tribes 
came to Egypt for food, and dwelt on its border, loosely attached 
to it, not incorporated into Egyptian civil life, yet supervised and 
controlled by the Egyptian government. Such is the picture that 
we probably have to draw of the life of the Hebrew tribes in 
Goshen. They can hardly have been agriculturists, or have pos- 
sessed settled abodes. They doubtless had their tribal organiza- 
tion, with chieftains, simple rules of civil government, and a form 
of religion. That they had written records or any strict, well- 
organized and elaborate civil government is in the highest degree 
improbable. These they did not have when they entered Canaan, 
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and in Egypt they must have been still less advanced. Moses is 
commonly conceived to stand for the organization of his people ; 
out of a shapeless mass, it is said, he formed the nation. That 
he did in some sense organize them and lead them out of Egypt 
and found their national life there can be little doubt. But if the 
people in the time of Barak and Gideon were such as they are 
described in Judges, the work of Moses cannot have been syste- 
matic or thoroughgoing ; if he did anything, we must suppose 
that the civil constitution of the tribes in the Egyptian period was 
of the most primitive sort. If we could credit the statement in 
1 Chron. vii. 21, 22, with any historical value, we should have 
some evidence of the nomadic life of the Ephraimites in the 
Egyptian period. Possibly we have here a dim recollection of the 
time when the tribes made forays for cattle, such as those so 
abundantly described in pre-Mohammedan poetry. But we know 
little of the Chronicler’s sources, and have too little faith in his 
historical accuracy to base any argument on his words. We 
may rely with more certainty on general descriptions of this pe- 
riod given in the Pentateuch. It may be held that some body 
of roving tribes dwelt for a time on the Egyptian border, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing that they were set to work 
by the Egyptian government, but becoming dissatisfied left the 
country. 

It is hardly possible to say what tribes lived in Goshen, or what 
their composition was. The account in Genesis gives promi- 
nence to Joseph. We must suppose that Joseph, Manasseh, and 
Ephraim were three clans or tribes, which were united by cir- 
cumstances into some sort of unity. Of the other tribes there is 
no helpful mention. The mere absence of names is, of course, 
not decisive, and we are left without means of forming a definite 
opinion. The number twelve which appears in the earliest his- 
torical writing is probably a later development ; even in the lists of 
Genesis, this can be maintained only by counting Ephraim and 
Manasseh as one; in other cases it is Levi that is excluded. In 
the book of Judges, Judah stands apart from the other tribes, 
and its composite character comes out plainly; we have no trace 
of its full form until some time after the entrance into Canaan. 
Judging from this example, we should infer that a similar process 
of growth had gone on with the other tribes; but we should there- 
fore doubt whether any one of them existed in Egypt in its later 
form. 

The Biblical narrative itself suggests a growth by an admixture 
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of peoples. The frequent occurrence of Egyptian persons in He- 
brew families is at least noteworthy. Not to mention Hagar, 
who belongs to the Ishmaelites rather than to the Hebrews, we 
have an Egyptian woman as the wife of Joseph and mother of 
Manasseh and Ephraim; the name of Moses has an Egyptian 
but not a Hebrew etymology ; a man is mentioned (Lev. xxiv. 
10) whose mother was an Israelite while his father was an Egyp- 
tian; and Moses is said to have had a Cushite wife (Num. 
xii. 1). Whatever these names may mean, they seem to testify 
to some recollection of a mixture of tribes. Lagarde goes so far 
as to regard the Levites as made up of the Egyptians who came 
out with Israel, but for this there is no sufficient evidence. Nor 
is it clear what is meant by the “mixed multitude” (Num. xi. 
4) that, it is said, attached themselves to the retreating Hebrews ; 
these may have come from the Semitic tribes which dwelt near 
them on the border. The possibility of some sort of mingling 
from these sources must be admitted. The Hyksos also may 
have formed a part of the Hebrew surroundings, and may have 
contributed their share to the Hebrew communities. We can only 
catch a glimpse of these possibilities. We may be.warranted in 
saying that a germ of the future Israel dwelt there on the Egyp- 
tian border for a longer or shorter time, but, in view of their rela- 
tions with contiguous tribes, we are not able to say whether they 
kept their lineage pure, or entered largely into marriage-relations 
with foreigners, or incorporated with themselves small alien bod- 
ies. Their social constitution is by no means clear. 

If now we turn to extra-biblical sources we find ourselves hardly 
better off. Up to this time the Egyptian inscriptions have fur- 
nished no evidence whatever of the abode of the Hebrews in 
Egypt. The name Aperu found in inscriptions of Totmes III. 
and Ramses II. and in a couple of papyri is too uncertain to rest 
an opinion on. Even Canon Rawlinson is not willing to regard 
them as Hebrews. The Aperu were employed on the royal works 
and seem to have belonged to a subject race; they thus stand in 
the same category with the Hebrews of Exodus, and testify to the 
general probability of the Biblical account. As to the possibility 
of the phonetic identity of the names Aperu (or Apuriu) and 
‘Tbrim (Hebrews), this must be left to Egyptologists, but the 
identity of the two peoples appears to be excluded by the fact 
that the Aperu are mentioned as builders in an inscription of the 
thirteenth dynasty, long before the time when the Hebrews could 
be supposed to be in Egypt. Ebers’ reply to this, that the name 
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was used in early times for native builders, and afterwards applied, 
by popular etymology, to the Hebrews, is not satisfactory. . It is 
possible that the name of the Hebrews may yet be discovered. 
It is perhaps conceivable that the Egyptian monarchs deliberately 
suppressed all mention of them, feeling that their own part in the 
history was inglorious. In any case, it remains true that we have 
no evidence from Egyptian sources. It must be admitted that, if 
the Hebrew tribes did what is ascribed to them in the book of 
Exodus, it is strange that we find no allusion to the whole history. 
The Egyptian Exploration Fund, which has done such admirable 
work in excavation, has thus far not found the name of the He- 
brews. Certain cities have been explored which are identified 
with more or less probability with the Pithom and Rameses of 
Exodus, but such identification proves little. It is, no doubt, pos- 
sible that the Israelitish tradition is right in ascribing the build- 
ing of these particular cities to the Hebrews. In that case we 
should in the first instance infer that the Egyptians pressed these 
tribes into service, a sort of thing quite consistent with the gen- 
eral Hebrew nomadic life. Further, the tradition agrees with the 
condition of things in Egypt at the time, and despite the legend- 
ary setting of the whole story, it may be accepted as historical. 
But whether we accept it or not, we really get no light on the 
social and religious condition of the Hebrews at the time, beyond 
the fact that they were a subject race. 

The obscure and doubtful narrative of Manetho adds nothing 
to our knowledge. He says, in substance, that the Hyksos came 
to Egypt and overran the country, that their first king was Sala- 
tis, that they fortified the city of Avaris against the Assyrians 
(Babylonians?), that after a while they were driven out, and that 
they went to Judea and built Jerusalem. The manifest confusion 
of this last statement throws doubt on the only part of the account 
that is of interest to us here. Whatever its meaning, it can have 
nothing to do with the Hebrews, since they found Jerusalem on 
their arrival in the possession of the Canaanites, and the city was 
in existence, as we learn from the Amarna inscriptions, and under 
Egyptian government, in the sixteenth century. There is here 
possibly a suggestion of a mixture of Hebrews and Hyksos. But 
it is not probable that Manetho here draws from Egyptian sources, 
and if he has taken the mention of Jerusalem from Jewish sources, 
his statement is a historical construction of his own. Of the Hyk- 
sos we know little more than that they came out of Asia and con- 
quered Egypt. The name itself is Egyptian and throws no light 
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on their nationality. If they were Semites and found Hebrew 
tribes in Egypt, the two might easily have coalesced ; but this is 
mere conjecture, and does not help us to an understanding of the 
Hebrew conditions of the time. Manetho’s other account, of the 
lepers who departed from Egypt under the guidance of a priest 
(Moses), is still more obscure and hopeless. The story arose pos- 
sibly from the epithet “ unclean,” which is so frequently applied 
to the Hyksos in the inscriptions. This whole history of Ma- 
netho, together with the similar stories of Charemon, Lysimachus 
and Apion, we may leave to the critical analysis of Josephus. 
It appears to yield no historical meaning for the Hebrews. 

The noteworthy religious revolution attempted by Amenhotep 
IV. is commonly held to indicate a strong Semitic influence in 
Egypt about the fifteenth century B. c. This king, as is well 
known, introduced a sort of monotheistic cult of the disk of the sun, 
which he apparently intended to supersede the worship of all 
ether deities, and the supposition is that his monotheism was Se- 
mitic. This episode in Egyptian history is as obscure as it is re- 
markable. That one king should undertake to abolish the religion 
of his country and substitute for it another is an event elsewhere 
unexampled. The king, despite opposition, had a passing success ; 
he maintained his new worship at least in his own family during 
his own lifetime, and it was, possibly, continued for a brief season 
by one or two of his successors. But the reaction soon came, and 
the old worship was reéstablished in all its glory. Whatever be 
the true history of this procedure, it can have had nothing to do 
with the Hebrews. By the testimony of the Old Testament itself 
they were idolaters before the time of Moses. It was the intro- 
* duction of the worship of Yahweh by Moses which, according to 
Ex. vi. 3, was the beginning of Israel’s organized religious life. 
Even after this the Israelites practiced Canaanitish idolatry down 
to the Babylonian exile. The names of some of the tribes, as Gad 
and Assher, testify to a religious system which was not monotheis- 
tic. None of the records hitherto discovered connect the move- 
ment of Amenhotep with the Hebrews; until some such evidence 
is produced we must rest in the conclusion that it throws no light 
on the Israelitish religion of the time. 

Amenhotep made Chuaten, the modern E]-Amarna, his capital. 
Curiously enough, it is in the cuneiform inscriptions lately there 
discovered that a trace of Israel (though not in Egypt) has been 
supposed to be found. In one of the inscriptions occurs the name 
“ Yaudu,” the spelling of which is the same as that of Judah in 
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the later Assyrian inscriptions. The passage in which the name 
occurs is much mutilated, and so far it has not been possible to 
extract from it a perfectly clear meaning. The decipherment and 
explanation must be left to the Assyriologists. The report in 
which the word occurs comes from Syria, is addressed to Dudu in 
Egypt, and seems to represent the Yaudu as a body of warriors 
opposed to the Egyptian king. With our present knowledge 
we can hardly understand how this should refer to the Israelitish 
tribe of Judah. We must await further discoveries which may 
perhaps throw light on the name and possibly on the history of 
the Hebrew tribes; in these Yaudu in Syria may possibly be 
found a clan that entered into the composition of the future Israel. 
The “ Chabiru,” also, who are several times mentioned in the re- 
ports sent to the Egyptian king by the governor of Jerusalem (or 
some prominent officer there), are described as enemies of Egypt, 
and as making themselves masters of the territory adjoining the 
city. This description makes it difficult to identify them with the 
Hebrews, but here also we must reserve opinion, and wait for fur- 
ther revelations of the inscriptions. If these Yaudu and Chabiru 
should turn out to be the germs of Hebrew clans or tribes, this 
would confirm the view that the Hebrew people was an aggrega- 
tion of groups, welded into a nation by slow degrees, and after the 
departure from Egypt. 

The occurrence of the names Jacob-el and Joseph-el in the list 
of Palestinian places given by Totmes III. is of the highest inter- 
est, but it is doubtful whether it adds anything to early Israelitish 
history. In these names the elements yakob and yosef are verbs, 
and we may infer that the two names of the patriarchs are the 
names of men and not of deities. It appears also that these names 
existed in Canaan as early as 1500 8. c. Inasmuch, however, as 
this method of forming proper names was doubtless Canaanitish, 
they do not offer certain proof of the presence of Israelitish clans 
there at that time. The identity with the Biblical forms is in- 
deed striking, and it may be that we have here a hint of pre- 
Egyptian Hebrews, but, since we are quite ignorant of the origin 
and significance of these names, we must await further develop- 
ment before we can base conclusions on them. That the divine 
name El should be here found cannot be thought strange, since 
it appears to have been a general North-Semitic designation of 
deity. It does not appear whether it is here used for divinity 
in general or for the name of some particular deity, and it there- 
fore gives us no help toward the solution of the meaning of the 
term in the Old Testament. 
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Thus from all the testimony available we gather very little defi- 
nite information. Beyond the fact that some Hebrew tribes dwelt 
in or near Egypt, that they were forced by the Egyptians to labor 
on public works, and that they departed and passed over into Ca- 
naan (where they perhaps united with certain other clans), we 
have learned practically nothing. The prominence given to Jo- 
seph in Genesis might suggest the supposition that the Joseph 
tribes at any rate dwelt in Egypt; but the exaltation of Joseph 
may be due to the Ephraimitic origin of the story. At most we 
can only say that the Joseph tribes are here connected in a special 
way with the Egyptian residence, as Judah is connected with the 
southern part of Canaan. This may seem to be a most lame and 
impotent conclusion, and it may be asked where the tribes were 
before they came into Canaan. Certainly we are justified in as- 
suming that some of them came from Egypt; not necessarily all 
of them, for some may have been formed at a later time. All 
that is here maintained is that we have no definite information 
as to the names and characters of the tribes in the pre-Canaanite 
time, and that the real history of Israel begins with the entrance 
into Palestine. 

If it be true that the accounts of this period are legendary, then 
the inquiry into the Biblical statements respecting the time at 
which the tribes left Egypt and the route which they pursued has 
no necessary historical interest for the time of which the Penta- 
teuch treats. All these tales were gathered into the constantly 
increasing tradition of the centuries, and finally put into shape by 
the author, or authors, of our first historical writing. They are 
interesting as exhibiting the geographical and religious traditions 
of the ninth century, but it does not follow that they contain the 
history of the fourteenth or thirteenth century, except, perhaps, in 
largely embellished outline. It is, of course, not unimportant that 
the cities of Pithom and Rameses and the various stages of the 
route through the wilderness should be identified ; but it is doubt- 
ful how far we are thereby constructing the history of the exodus. 
The very name “the exodus” has given to the journey of the 
tribes a definiteness and dignity which it probably did not really 
possess. In one sense, indeed, this flight from Egypt (if it was a 
flight) is of the deepest importance, for it marks the beginning of 
a national life which was destined to play a most significant part 
in the history of the world, and to connect itself in the closest way 
with the religious side of modern civilization. So far, however, as 
the form of the act is concerned, we can hardly think of it as dif- 
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fering essentially from the frequent movements of other nomadic 
tribes in the vicinity. For accurate chronological data we search 
in vain in the Old Testament, and the Egyptian records are not 
much better guides. Even in the days of Josephus the Jewish 
scheme of chronology was of the vaguest sort, and in the early Old 
Testament times we have the same vagueness along with the ab- 
sence of an epoch from which to reckon time. The attempt to 
make the narrative in Genesis and Exodus fit into the ancient 
Egyptian history has not been successful; the schemes of the 
chronologists differ greatly among themselves, and it is clear that 
the data on which they are based are insufficient. Our best guide 
for the chronology of the exodus is a study of the general condi- 
tions of the times. The picture presented by the book of Judges 
points to the period when the Hittite power was advancing, the 
Canaanitish peoples weakened, and the attention of the Egyptian 
kings turned away from Canaan by more important affairs. The 
testimony of the Amarna-inscriptions is to the same effect. The 
indications point to somewhere near the year 1300 B. c. as the 
time when the tribes left Egypt, and this accords with the date 
1000-1050 which may be assigned to David. But we can hardly 
reach a trustworthy conclusion by assuming the details of the Pen- 
tateuchal narrative to be strictly historical, and endeavoring to 
attach them to the history of certain Egyptian kings. 

If we are justified in holding that the Israelitish tribes in 
Egypt were only nomads wandering with their flocks and herds 
on the border, or for a time forced to labor on the royal works, we 
may conclude that they had no effective intellectual or religious 
intercourse with the Egyptians. In historical times, when one 
people has been religiously influenced by another, it has been 
either by conquest and force (as Persia was Moslemized), or by 
many years of peaceful intercourse in a receptive state of mind. 
The Israelites no doubt learned many things from the Canaan- 
ites in the first two or three centuries of their sojourn in the 
land. Here the two peoples mingled as equals, the communities 
being united by marriage and otherwise, and they were all of 
the same race, speaking the same language. With the Israelites 
in Egypt the case seems to have been very different. They 
seem not to have had settled habitations, but to have moved about 
with their flocks and herds. It is doubtful whether they spoke or 
understood the Egyptian language. It is certain that their reli- 
gious conceptions were wholly different from those of the Egyp- 
tians, and, above all, that they were incapable of comprehending 
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the refinements of Egyptian religious thought. When, more- 
over, we look at the course of development of the Israelitish 
religious history, we find no place for Egyptian influence. In 
after times, indeed, Israel showed itself ready to borrow religious 
customs and ideas from its neighbors, while it always main- 
tained its individuality and worked out its own religious system. 
Canaanites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, — all con- 
tributed to build up the noble mass of religious thought which 
Israel bequeathed to Christianity. In all these cases the condi- 
tions were favorable for borrowing, but in Egypt they do not 
seem to have been favorable. There is and has long been a wide- 
spread impression that much of the material of the Old Testa- 
ment religion came from Egypt. Some hold that Egypt is the 
source of all civilization ; others think it impossible to account for 
certain phenomena from Israelitish sources, and look to Egypt as 
the most natural explanation of these. Despite the improbability 
of such an occurrence, it is possible that Israel may have bor- 
rowed from Egyptian thought, and it may be worth while to ex- 
amine briefly the alleged cases of borrowing. 

To begin with ideas of the deity, it has been supposed that the 
bull-worship of Jeroboam was derived from Egypt. For its ori- 
ginal form in Israel we are pointed to the golden calf of Aaron, 
which, it is said, was obviously an imitation of the Egyptian Apis. 
The Israelitish bull-worship is a puzzling problem; but that it 
came from Egypt is in the highest degree improbable. As the 
Egyptians worshiped the living animal, it does not seem likely 
that the Israelites, if they copied this worship, would have made 
images. Granting that such modification of the Egyptian custom 
was possible, the way in which the Bethel cult is described in the 
book of Kings points to a very different solution of the question. 
Jeroboam, it is true, had resided in Egypt, and might have be- 
come friendly to Egyptian worship. But in the narrative he is 
represented as introducing his bull-deity as the God of Israel, the 
God who brought the people up out of Egypt,—an impossible 
statement for a man who was setting up the worship of an Egyp- 
tian deity. Moreover, the people appear to have received Jero- 
boam’s god with equanimity and undisturbed assent. No prophet 
or priest of the time is represented as protesting; if it had been an 
innovation, such a protest, we may assume, would have been made. 
Nor could a change of worship have been consummated in this 
offhand fashion. When Amenhotep introduced his new cult, the 
priests, we are told, made vigorous and steady resistance. When 
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Ahab and Jezebel set up the Sidonian Baal in Samaria, the 
prophets, headed by Elijah, proclaimed war against the new move- 
ment. But the cult established by Jeroboam was accepted with- 
out a word by the people; it remained till the downfall of the 
northern kingdom, and it seems to have been accepted by Elijah 
and Elisha. A religious revolution of so sweeping a character (if 
the bull-worship was Egyptian), effected with so little disturbance 
and maintaining itself for so long a time, would be an astonishing 
occurrence. The words with which Jeroboam inaugurates his 
images assume that the people knew them, and we are almost 
forced to the conclusion that bull-worship had existed from an 
early time in Israel. Yet this supposition has its difficulties, for 
there is no mention of any such cult in the earlier records, and 
such mention would be natural if it had existed. The origin of 
the cult is thus obscure, but it is safe to assume that it was not for- 
eign. As for the calf of Aaron, it must be looked on as the legen- 
dary reflex of the Jeroboam cult; the story in Exodus grew up at 
a later time through the praiseworthy desire to stigmatize the 
image worship of Bethel and Dan as something opposed to the 
worship of Yahweh. Herein we have a sign of an advanced con- 
ception of the Yahweh worship. It is certain that Jeroboam’s 
bulls were representations of Yahweh, and this again is good 
proof that they were not Egyptian. 

Certain statements of the prophet Ezekiel are supposed to indi- 
cate Egyptian idolatry in Jerusalem. In a vision he sees in one 
of the temple-buildings all sorts of creeping things and abomina- 
ble beasts, all the idols of the house of Israel portrayed upon 
the walls (viii. 10). If this be a reference to Egyptian animal 
worship, it is the sign of a passing idolatry which had no effect 
upon the religious life of the nation. It is by no means certain, 
however, that the reference here is to Egyptian worship. That 
the Israelites had the worship of animal-forms is proved both by 
the bulls of Jeroboam and by the serpent-image which Hezekiah is 
said to have destroyed. It is not unlikely that the popular cult in 
Israel included a number of objects that are not mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The prophetic and historical writings describe 
the more public idolatries, but they say little or nothing of the 
customs of the people; only here or there a passing hint is given 
us of the existence of other objects of worship. We have mention 
in Leviticus of wilderness-demons, and it is probable that under 
this class of demons the forms of various animals occurred. 
Ezekiel’s expression, “all the idols of the house of Israel,” inti- 
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mates that he is speaking of popular usages as well as of im- 
ported cults. When, on the other hand, in his picturesque repre- 
sentation of the religious apostasy of the nation (ch. xvi.) he 
mentions among the peoples who had seduced Israel into unfaith- 
fulness to Yahweh, not only the Assyrians but also the Egyptians 
(v. 26), his statement is more direct. If he is referring to his 
own time, we have proof that Israel did adopt Egyptian idola- 
tries ; but here, also, it must be said that these usages could have 
been only transient; in the historical books, indeed, we have no 
mention of any such practices, though the portraiture of Canaan- 
itish and Assyrian idolatry in Israel is profuse. It is, however, 
doubtful whether he is speaking of his own time; it is possible 
that he here, as in ch. xxiii. 3, simply assumes that in the earliest 
times his people had adopted the worship of the land wherein they 
dwelt, and his statement about so remote a period must be taken 
cautiously. So also in the address put into the mouth of Joshua 
(Joshua xxiv. 14) it is said that the fathers of Israel served other 
gods beyond the river (that is, in Mesopotamia) and in Egypt. 
As this portion of the book of Joshua was probably not composed 
till the time of the exile, its testimony to the customs of the Egyp- 
tian period cannot have great weight. One might suppose that 
the writer, who was very likely a contemporary of Ezekiel, had 
in mind the things of which Ezekiel speaks, but it is doubtful 
whether his words convey anything beyond a vague tradition of 
early times. In any case, none of these passages presents anything 
like a real Egyptian influence on Israelitish ideas. At most they 
suggest a passing acceptance of Egyptian worship, a procedure 
not impossible in itself, but certainly not proved to have occurred. 

If we pass to institutions, the opinion mentioned above, that 
the Levites were of Egyptian origin, has little probability. There 
is much in the early history of Levi that we do not understand, 
but all the indications go to show that the tribe was Israelitish. 
As far back as we can trace it, it seems to belong to the soil. In 
the book of Judges (ch. xvii., xviii.), the first priest of the Dan- 
shrine is said to have been a Levite, a grandson of Moses. This 
Levitical line we are not able to follow in the succeeding history ; 
it appears to have remained at Dan during the existence of the 
northern kingdom, and was then probably either broken up by de- 
portation after the fall of Samaria, or finally absorbed into the 
Jerusalem priesthood. Just before the establishment of the mon- 
archy we find the family of Eli in charge of the sanctuary at Shiloh. 
This also was recognized as a regular priestly family, and retained 
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its official position till Abiathar was deposed by Solomon; the 
Eli branch may possibly have remained, but in a subordinate posi- 
tion. The Levitical clan thus appears to be carried back by the 
tradition to Moses, and we may suppose that his position as a 
leader gave a special priestly character to his tribe. It is not 
impossible that the tribe, broken up in the early years of the Ca- 
naanitish residence, and scattered through the land, was in later 
years recruited from other families, until it was finally organized 
in a strict manner about the time of the exile. Thus, unless we 
regard Moses himself as an Egyptian, there is no substantial 
ground for deriving the Levites from Egypt. The passage (1 
Sam. ii. 27, 28) in which the house of Eli is said to have been 
chosen by Yahweh in Egypt to perform priestly service is in- 
tended to trace the priestly line up to the very beginnings of the 
national life, which are here put in Egypt. The intimation is 
that the priests thus chosen are Israelite, but the passage is late 
(certainly later than the time of Solomon), and its historical 
value doubtful. There is nothing in the cult practiced by the 
Levites to indicate that it was brought from Egypt. The develop- 
ment of the Levitical service goes hand in hand with the religious 
growth of the Israelitish people, with no sign of an extra-Canaan- 
itic element before the Babylonian exile. If it were brought in 
from without, it was so welded with the native Israelitism into one 
mass that its foreign character becomes entirely unimportant. 
There is as little ground for believing that the Hebrews were 
indebted to the Egyptians for the ark. The ark, so far as we can 
judge from the Biblical statements, was a box-like structure which 
was believed to be the special dwelling-place of the God of Israel. 
The narrative in 1 Sam. iv., v., gives us the best picture of the 
place which it held in the cultus. Such boxes were found also in 
Egypt, but it is probable that they existed in other countries as 
well. Something of the sort has been found in the remains of a 
temple in Babylon. It is a thing too simple and natural to de- 
mand the explanation of a foreign origin. It is referred in the 
Hebrew tradition to Sinai. The account in Exodus is post-exilian, 
and represents the most developed ritual ideas of the Hebrews; it 
also expresses the desire to carry all ritualistic services back to the 
place from which the tradition dated the beginning of the national 
organized religion. So far as this statement goes it is opposed to 
an Egyptian origin for the ark ; it shows that the national feeling 
did not trace it beyond the wilderness. In general, the same re- 
mark must be made of the ark as of the Levites, — that its his- 
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tory is purely Israelitish, without a sign of foreign influence. If 
it contained a sacred stone, such an idea is common among all 
ancient peoples, and the conception that it was the special abode 
of Yahweh comes from a very early time, and corresponds well 
with the primitive beliefs of nomadic tribes. 

One other prominent element in the Israelitish cultus has been 
referred to Egypt,—the urim and the thummim. This view 
rests on a certain interpretation of these words. The apparent 
meaning of the Hebrew terms is “lights and perfections.” But 
the Septuagint (in the Pentateuch and the early historical books) 
renders the second word “ truth,” and this has been brought into 
connection with the fact that the Egyptian supreme judge, who 
was a priest, wore around his neck a chain to which was attached 
the name of the goddess of truth, who was naturally held to pre- 
side over judicial decisions. In regard to this, it is to be observed 
that the use of urim and thummim, as set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment, was of a very different character ; it was not judicial, but di- 
vinatory. We meet with the urim first in the story of Saul’s visit 
to the woman of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 6), to whom the unhappy 
king had recourse in despair at getting no oracular response from 
Yahweh ; Yahweh answered him neither by dreams nor by urim 
nor by prophets, that is, by none of the legal methods of divina- 
tion. So, according to the Septuagint rendering of 1 Sam. xiv. 
41, the thummim seem to be employed in the same way for priestly 
oracular responses. Elsewhere we find the ephod so used (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 9). The meaning of the two terms is not clear; the early 
interpreters, from Josephus and Philo on, seem rather to guess at 
their signification than to speak from accurate knowledge. It can 
hardly be “ lights and perfections,” but we have no means in the 
Old Testament of deciding the question. Here, again, we proba- 
bly have a primitive instrument of divination, belonging naturally 
to an early period of religious development, a sort of thing so 
common among early peoples that it needs no derivation from a 
foreign source to explain it. 

If the positive evidence for Egyptian influence on Israelitish 
religion is thus feeble, the negative evidence that there was no 
such influence is strong. In two directions the difference between 
the two religions comes out clearly. The Egyptian monotheism 
was of that national sort, like the Hindu and the Greek, the char- 
acter of which was largely speculative and its influence limited. 
The most enlightened of Egyptian thinkers rose to the conception 
of a certain unity and almightiness of the deity. These qualities 
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they did not confine to one particular divine form or name. For 
them it did not matter whether it was Amen or Ra or Osiris or 
Ptah or the Nile; on whatever name they fixed their eyes, that, 
for them, represented the boundless power and glory of the su- 
preme deity. This conception they held alongside of, and in con- 
nection with, the teeming worships of the land. The highest God, 
they felt, might manifest himself in this or that form, wherein 
the worshiper might recognize him; in their minds there seems 
to have been no consciousness of a deadly antagonism between 
their monotheism and the recognition of the various local cults. 
As for the people, they do not appear ever to have reached this 
higher level of thought. Even in the Roman times they main- 
tained the old animal worship, handed down to them from a re- 
mote antiquity, somewhat purified ethically and theologically 
doubtless, but nevertheless held with a great deal of crudeness. 
The growth of the Israelitish monotheism was of a very different 
kind. The Israelites never had the swarm of deities which we find 
in Egypt. They were a band of Semitic tribes, with the Semitic 
peculiarity of devotion to the tribal deity. Without question, the 
various tribes had, at first,each its separate deity; but after the 
coalescence into something like a unity and the recognition of the 
preéminence of Yahweh as the national god, the local deities seem, 
for the most part, to have passed out of sight; we find no clear 
mention of them in the Old Testament. There was, no doubt, 
abundant worship of spirits, and the people had teraphim (proba- 
bly household deities), and there was much resort to divination, 
soothsaying and oracular processes of other sorts; but despite 
all this Yahweh remained the one national deity. It was from 
this conception that the Hebrew monotheism arose. First grasped 
with sharp decision and in an unyielding ethical way by the 
prophets, it established itself slowly among the people, and fin- 
ally secured a complete victory through the circumstances pro- 
duced by the Babylonian exile. It was a slow national growth ; 
it became the heritage of the Israelitish nation, and through 
them of the world. Its history thus presents the sharpest contrast 
with that of the Egyptian monotheism. Inasmuch as the He- 
brews had no conception of the oneness of the deity when they 
came out of Egypt and for a long time afterwards, they certainly 
could not have learned such a doctrine from the Egyptians. 
Evidence even more noteworthy is furnished by the history of 
the Israelitish idea of the future life. If the Hebrews were capable 
of appropriating anything Egyptian one would suppose that they 
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would have seized with eagerness the very elaborate Egyptian 
teaching respecting the world to come. But of this not a trace 
occurs throughout the whole of the Old Testament. The old 
Semitic notion of Sheol is found in some of the latest Psalms. 
Toward the close, indeed, the impulse to the doctrine of real im- 
mortality may have come from Egypt. During the three cen- 
turies preceding the beginning of our era Alexandria was the 
meeting-place of three civilizations, and it is in the work of an 
Alexandrian Jew, written in Greek (The Wisdom of Solomon), 
that we first meet with the distinct statement of the doctrine. 
Here we have perhaps the Jewish construction of the old Egyp- 
tian conception, transformed by its passage through the Greek 
mind ; possibly, also, the Persian faith contributed something to 
the final shaping of it. This is the only trace of Egyptian influ- 
ence on Israelitish religious thought that we can accept as proba- 
ble. But all the preceding centuries, by their negative construc- 
tion of Sheol, show that they stood at a vast distance from the 
Egyptian thought, as indeed the two religions, of Egypt and of 
Israel, are so different in their fundamental ideas, that any great 
influence of the one on the other in early times must seem in the 
highest degree improbable. 

The sum of our inquiry is that Israel in Egypt was not in a 
position to be discernibly affected by Egyptian religious thought. 
The Old Testament picture of the Egyptian residence must be 
somewhat modified: instead of a nation, having a great religious 
tradition, reduced through jealousy and fear to slavery, and con- 
demned to hard labor, then rising in the person of a monotheistic 
leader to indignant protest, and marching away in organized form 
amid the groans of the crushed Egyptians, we must imagine a 
small body of tribes, constituting the germ of the future Israelit- 
ish people, without a well-defined religious system, without distinct 
political or religious unity, withdrawing at some favorable mo- 
ment from the yoke of a great government, passing into the desert 
after the fashion of nomads, and entering, under the guidance of 
Moses, on a fruitful path of religious growth. On the other hand, 
outside of the Hexateuch, the Old Testament picture of the re- 
ligious development is self-consistent and natural. The loosely 
combined tribes get a foothold in Canaan (as in the book of 
Judges); are gradually drawn more closely together by common 
political interests and by the common worship of Yahweh appar- 
ently introduced by Moses; receive additions from Canaanitish 
clans, and move surely on toward their great religious destiny. 
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Adopting the culture of their more advanced neighbors, they 
develop their ethical monotheism in a framework of Canaanitish 
institutions. The resulting religion is Semitic, but stamped with 
the peculiar Israelitish genius, and sharply differenced from the 
other Semitic systems; there is no trace of any peculiar Egyptian 
conception. The later thought of the people, looking back to its 
beginnings and attempting to trace its origins, holds in grateful 
remembrance the departure from Egypt, and invests it with the 
supernatural dignity that seemed to befit the birth of a great na- 
tion. Ideas of the later times are crowded into these first years 
and clothed in legendary dress. But, whatever mystery may en- 
velop the genesis of Hebrew life, the facts, so far as they are 
known, do not call on us to ascribe any permanent political or 
religious significance to the abode of Israel in Egypt. 
C. H. Toy. 


HArvArD UNIVERsITY. 





THE BRIGGS HERESY TRIAL. 


THE immediate occasion of the “ judicial investigation” of the 
teachings of the Rev. Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Professor 
of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, by the 
Presbytery of New York lay in the Inaugural Address delivered 
at the exercises by which he was formally inducted into the duties 
of that chair, on the evening of January 20, 1891. As a matter 
of fact, he had performed those duties for several years previously, 
while incumbent of the Davenport Chair of Hebrew and the Cog- 
nate Languages. As he had been a professor in Union Seminary 
for some seventeen years, and had been merely formally transferred 
from one position to the other, the inaugural exercises were re- 
garded as in honor of the chair rather than of the incumbent. It 
has not been claimed that Dr. Briggs never presented the same 
views on previous occasions or in his earlier writings. If the In- 
augural was heretical, its author had long been tainted with heresy. 
But here was an address, compact in form and rhetorical in dress, 
delivered upon a public occasion, given to the press in a form still 
more compact and abbreviated, and therefore exceedingly liable to 
misinterpretation and misunderstanding. Before the appearance 
of the complete document this syllabus had been widely printed 
and commented upon. In effect, the religious press had proceeded 
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in its own forum to place Dr. Briggs’s orthodoxy on trial, and he 
had been convicted of heretical teaching with surprising unanimity. 

The movement spread further still. Between January 20 and 
May 1, 1891, over sixty presbyteries made overtures to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the subject, either naming the Inaugural and its 
author, or referring to them in covert terms. Evidently the cur- 
rent was setting strongly against Dr. Briggs, and kindred spirits 
in New York, perhaps urged on by outside pressure, were moving 
to initiate a heresy trial before the ecclesiastical body to which 
Dr. Briggs was amenable. At the meeting of the Presbytery 
of New York on April 13, 1891, a resolution was adopted by a 
close vote, under which a committee was appointed “to which the 
said address shall be referred for careful consideration, with in- 
structions to report at the meeting in May what action, if any, be 
appropriate in relation thereto.” This committee was not united 
in its action. Three of the six members who constituted it reported 
recommending “ that the presbytery enter at once upon the judicial 
investigation of the case.” A fourth joined in this recommen- 
dation except as to the word “ judicial,” and the remaining two 
recommended “ that no judicial proceedings be entered upon.” By 
a vote of 35 to 55 the majority report was adopted on May 12, 
and it was ordered that “a committee be appointed to arrange and 
prepare the necessary proceedings appropriate to the case of Dr. 
Briggs ;” this was named by the Moderator of the presbytery at an 
adjourned meeting on May 17, 1891. On June 8, the committee 
reported progress, stating however its “inability to report more 
fully at this time,” but announcing its expectation of reporting 
finally at the October meeting. 

It is of interest to note the points upon which the majority of 
the committee found a conflict between the Inaugural and the 
standards of the church: (1) “The Church, the Reason, and 
the Bible seem to be regarded as codrdinate ‘ fountains’ of divine 
authority.” (2) “The denial of inerrancy in the original text.” 
(3) Certain remarks concerning “ redemption ” [and progressive 
sanctification]. The report closed with a presentation of the con- 
flicting statements arranged in parallel columns. The minority 
report was reinforced by interpretations of the Inaugural based 
upon Dr. Briggs’s previous publications, outlining the conclusions 
to which the presbytery finally came after a long and tedious 
trial. ’ 

Just at this time the Directors of Union Seminary appeared as 
actors upon the scene. At their regular meeting held at the close 
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of the scholastic year, May 19, they formulated a number of 
questions covering all the points at issue, presented them to Dr. 
Briggs for categorical answers, and upon the basis of his replies, 
which they considered satisfactory, pledged their support. They 
presented their annual report to the General Assembly which met 
at Detroit on May 21, announcing the “transfer” of Dr. Briggs. 
The commissioners to the Assembly had been elected since the 
delivery of the Inaugural, many of them at the very meetings at 
which overtures were adopted, aimed at the theological suspect. 
The connection is not without significance, as it has been claimed 
and generally believed that this was the “ issue” upon which the 
election in many cases turned. The report of the Seminary Di- 
rectory was to come before the Assembly in regular course, but it 
was obviously improper for the Directors to assume that the As- 
sembly would overstep the law governing its relations to the Sem- 
inary. That law was contained in an agreement made in 1870, by 
which the Assembly obtained the right of disapproval of “ appoint- 
ments ” of professors in the various theological seminaries. This 
power was to be exercised at the meeting next following such 
appointments. As the Constitution and By-Laws of Union Sem- 
inary made a plain distinction between a “ transfer ” or an assign- 
ment of duties within the faculty and an original “ appointment,” 
and as none of the formalities requisite in the latter proceeding 
had been observed in the “ transfer” of Dr. Briggs, the Directors 
were clearly of opinion that the Assembly could not legally take 
the case within its purview. But the Assembly was bent upon 
carrying its point even if it were compelled to force the interpre- 
tation of the agreement. It is notorious that four of the members 
of the presbytery’s “ Committee of Prosecution” were present 
and active in obtaining the desired disapproval, in spite of the fact 
that such action could not but tend to prejudice the case of the 
defendant in the heresy proceedings, when their report should come 
up in regular order before the lower court. Disapproval was 
finally had under the cover of a phrase which combined both 
terms in dispute, and the “ appointment by transfer ” coupled with 
a cry of “now or never” carried the day by an enormous vote. 
Out of this difference of interpretation of the term “ appointment,” 
forced to the front by the Assembly as the only pretext upon 
which the desired disapproval of Dr. Briggs could be obtained, 
grew the controversy which was ended on October 13, 1892, by 
the withdrawal of the Seminary from connection with the General 
Assembly so far as the right of disapproval of the appointment of 
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professors is concerned. This statement of the connection of the 
controversy between Seminary and Assembly and the case of Dr. 
Briggs has been made because, in many minds, they have not been 
kept entirely separate, as they should be. The personality of Dr. 
Briggs does not properly enter into the former controversy at all, 
except as the desire to oust him led to a violent interpretation of 
the agreement to which the Directors could not conscientiously 
submit. 

After spending the intervening summer in the preparation of 
charges to be submitted to the presbytery, when the case came up 
again, on October 5, the “committee appointed to arrange and 
prepare the necessary proceedings appropriate in the case of Dr. 
Briggs,” blossomed out in full glory as “ The Committee of Prose- 
cution, in the case of Dr. Briggs, appointed in compliance with 
Section 11 of the Book of Discipline,” with “ duty to prosecute in 
the name and by the authority” of the church, and henceforth 
the official name of the case became “ The Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, 
D. D.” The charges were prefaced by a report explaining their 
restriction to the Inaugural, and covertly insinuating that other 
and more serious errors were contained therein than were proposed 
for probation. After they had been read in open presbytery, a 
resolution was introduced which recited the questions asked by the 
Seminary Directers and the answers of Dr. Briggs, and ended 
thus: “ Resolved, that the presbytery, without pronouncing on 
the sufficiency of these later declarations to cover all the points 
concerning which the accused has been called in question, . . 
deems it expedient to arrest the judicial proceedings at this point, 
and hereby discharges the committee from further consideration of 
the case.” This resolution was lost by a vote of 60 to 64, two 
members of the prosecution voting with the majority. The charges 
and specifications were then served upon the defendant, and the 
citation was made returnable on November 4, 1891. 

The charges as presented, after a summer’s elaboration, showed 
certain changes in the position of the committee. The indictment 
contained two charges, the first alleging “ doctrines ” which conflict 
with the “cardinal doctrine” that the Scriptures “are the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice.” They were denominated 
* hurtful errors,” and were formulated under seven specifications. 
In the first of these, instead of alleging that Dr. Briggs had “ co- 
ordinated” the Bible, the Church and the Reason, it was charged 
that he held “ each to be an independent and sufficient fountain of 
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divine authority.” The second alleged a teaching that “in the case 
of some the Holy Scriptures are not sufficient to give that know- 
ledge of God which is necessary to salvation,” and that such “ can 
obtain that saving knowledge of Him through the church.” The 
third specification, naming James Martineau, declared the same 
error with regard to the Reason. The fourth carried the same 
subject further, saying: “ Dr. Briggs asserts that the tempera- 
ments and environments of men determine which of the three ways 
of access to God they may pursue.” Under specification fifth an 
entirely different and new subject was introduced in these words: 
“ Dr. Briggs makes statements in regard to the Holy Scriptures 
which cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of the true and full 
inspiration of those Scriptures as the ‘Word of God written.’” 
This would have been more properly formulated as a distinct 
charge, with the following items as specifications under it, namely, 
Sixth: “ Dr. Briggs asserts that Moses is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, and that Isaiah is not the author of half of the book that 
bears his name ;” and Seventh: “ Dr. Briggs teaches that predictive 
prophecy has been reversed by history, and that much of it has 
not and never can be fulfilled.” Thus far Charge I. Charge II. 
related to “‘a doctrine of the character, state and sanctification of 
believers at death.” 

Such, briefly stated, was the indictment and such the offenses 
which the committee proposed to prove. But before he is called 
upon to plead to the charges, the constitution provides that “ the 
accused . . . may file objections to the regularity of the organization, 
or to the jurisdiction of the judicatory, or to the sufficiency of the 
charges and specifications in form or in legal effect, or any other 
substantial objection affecting the order or regularity of the pro- 
ceedings” (Book of Discipline, Section 22). It is also provided 
that “ A charge shall not allege more than one offense,” and that 
‘“‘the specifications shall set forth the facts relied upon to sustain 
the charge ” (Sections 15,16). On November 4, 1891, Dr. Briggs 
proceeded to file objections which were in the nature of a demurrer, 
and were aimed at the form and substance of the indictment, in so 
far as these were not in accordance with legal requirement and 
were also contrary to truth, — questions of law and fact. The first 
matter to receive attention was the report prefixed to the charges, 
in which it had been stated that “it is neither necessary nor advis- 
able to embrace in the list of charges all the doctrinal errors 
contained in the Inaugural Address.” Such insinuations were 


evidently in bad taste at least, and objection was made to them in 
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due force. In closing this section Dr. Briggs said: “If I have 
in any way, directly, or indirectly, been the occasion of disturbing 
the peace of the church, I deeply regret it. If I have given pain or 
anxiety to my brethen in the ministry, or to the people of Christ’s 
Church, by any utterances in the Inaugural Address, I am very 
sorry. But after repeated re-readings of the Address, away from 
the seat of strife, in a foreign land, I cannot honestly say that there 
are any such doctrinal errors in the Address as the Report alleges, 
and at the bar of my own conscience I feel no guilt as regards the 
grave offense of disturbing the peace and harmony of the church.” 
The defendant then took up the matter of the form of the charges and 
showed that they failed to comply with the law governing the same. 
Similar objections were made to the specifications, and they were 
declared to be, in the eye of the law, “irrelevant” as well as 
“ insufficient of form and in legal effect.” These contentions were 
elaborated at considerable length, and were followed by an exami- 
nation of the proofs from the Confession of Faith and the Scripture 
which the prosecution had cited to support their charges. 

At the close of this demurrer, the question of the status of 
the “Committee of Prosecution” was raised. The Moderator, 
despite his previous entertainment of the motion to discharge the 
committee, decided that it was an “ original party,” representing 
the church at large, and virtually independent of the presbytery. 
Appeal was taken from this ruling, but the Moderator was sus- 
tained. Against the action of the presbytery in sustaining the 
Moderator, a complaint to the Synod of New York was entered, 
which was subsequently signed by one hundred and fourteen min- 
isters and elders of the presbytery. Upon the ground of this ruling 
of the Moderator a subsequent motion to discharge the committee 
was declared out of order, and was not entered upon the records. 
The significance of the ruling is seen in the further fact that it 
gave to the committee a standing which certainly was not explicitly 
conveyed in the resolution of appointment. Only an “ original 
party ” can appeal to a higher court, and that right was about to 
be claimed and exercised by the committee. Its continued exist- 
ence therefore hung upon the decision of the Moderator. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no opportunity to debate the appeal, else the 
result might have been quite different, since more than a majority 
of those who voted afterward signed the complaint against an act 
for which some of them were responsible. We shall return to this 
subject a little further on. 


The presbytery then proceeded to consider the objections filed 
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by Dr. Briggs. The germ of the resolution which was finally 
adopted was to the following effect: ‘ Resolved, that the presby- 
tery in the exercise of the discretion conferred upon it by the Book 
of Discipline and in view of the facts which have been presented 
to us do now dismiss the case.” Discussion followed, during 
which various amendments were offered by members of the court, 
and which were combined in the form which was adopted to ex- 
press the judgment of the presbytery as follows: ‘ Resolved, that 
the Presbytery of New York, having listened to the paper of Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D. D., in the case of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America against him, as to the sufficiency 
of the charges and specifications in form and legal effect: and 
without approving of the positions stated in the Inaugural Address, 
at the same time desiring earnestly the peace and quiet of the 
church, and in view of the declarations made by Dr. Briggs touch- 
ing his loyalty to the Holy Scriptures and the Westminster Stand- 
ards, and his disclaimers of interpretations put on some of his 
words, deems it best to dismiss the case, and hereby does so dismiss 
it.’ Upon roll-call this resolution was adopted by a vote of 
94 to 39. , 

After the announcement of the vote the “ Committee of Prose- 
cution” gave notice of an appeal to the Synod. As an after- 
thought the direction of the appeal by the committee as an “ origi- 
nal party ” was changed to the highest court, the General Assembly. 
thus passing over the intermediate court. At the same time, in 
their individual capacities, they joined with others in a complaint 
to the Synod of New York. The appeal and the complaint were 
couched in terms essentially identical. It is worthy of remark 
that even the stenographic report, as printed by the committee as a 
“record of the case,” contains no mention of either of these papers 
in their actual form, and that they were prepared and filed after 
the adjournment of the court, within the ten days’ limit, but with- 
out public notice. Furthermore, the law governing appeals is, 
*“* Appeals are, generally, to be taken to the judicatory immediately 
superior to that appealed from.” In due order this matter should, 
then, have gone to the synod, but advantage was taken of the 
word “ generally,” a word originally inserted for the benefit of a 
defendant only. 

The scene was next transferred to the Pacific Coast, to Portland, 
Oregon, where the General Assembly began its sessions on May 
19, 1892. It is not necessary to go into details upon this por- 
tion of the case, except to say that the appeal of the “ Committee 
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of Prosecution” was sustained in all its contentions, covering 
every possible point against which appeal is allowed, as the same 
were set forth under six “ grounds of appeal” in twenty-five speci- 
fications. These “grounds” were “irregularity in the proceed- 
ings,” “receiving improper testimony,” “declining to receive 
important testimony,” “hastening to a decision before the testi- 
mony was fully taken,” “ manifestation of prejudice in the conduct 
of the case,” and “ mistake or injustice in the decision.” On May 
25, the Assembly, by resolution, found the appeal in order, and 
immediately the prosecution claimed that this action set the stamp 
of approval upon its contention to be an “original party,” with 
all that the term implies, though such had not been the obvious 
intent of the body. It is to be remembered that all these pro- 
ceedings were had under a new Book of Discipline, in which there 
are no precedents and no authoritative interpretations. The vote 
to sustain the appeal was followed by a resolution to return the 
ease to New York for trial upon its merits at as early a date as 
possible, with instructions to allow amendments to the charges 
and specifications, not changing their general nature, if found in 
the interest of justice. 

Before the case came up in the Presbytery of New York the 
Synod of New York met at Albany, October 18-21, 1892. The 
complainants, with whom the “committee of prosecution” had 
joined, were allowed to withdraw their complaint, though all the 
complainants had not signified their acquiescence. The complaint 
of the one hundred and fourteen ministers and elders mentioned 
above was considered by the Judicial Committee of the Synod, and 
on their recommendation was “found in order,” but no action 
was taken, because, in the mean time, by the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the case was pending before the presbytery, and 
the synod declared, “the complainants may there have their 
remedy in their own hands.” In other words, as there was no 
precedent to guide in the matter, the presbytery was granted 
permission to establish a preliminary precedent and proceed to 
discharge the committee despite any action that had been taken, 
and despite the claim that the sustaining of the appeal of the 
committee by the General Assembly had settled the question once 
for all. In brief, the claim of a “committee of prosecution” to 
be an “ original party,” independent of the presbytery which ap- 
pointed it, and endowed with the right of appeal from the will of 
its creator, is not yet a res adjudicata. It is still to be seen 
whether, under the stress of partisan clamor and a sectional de- 
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mand, the General Assembly will put so dangerous an interpreta- 
tion upon its fundamental law, and one so utterly at variance with 
all civilized legal procedure. In no court of law can a public 
prosecutor appeal from an acquittal, as this interpretation would 
allow. 

Before the case “remanded to the Presbytery of New York 
for a new trial” was actually opened on November 9, Dr. Briggs, 
under a ruling of the Moderator as to the proper order of proced- 
ure, brought this matter before the presbytery by filing prelimi- 
nary objections, as was his right, in which he challenged the right 
of the committee to act in the capacity which it claimed. He 
briefly reviewed the case, showing that from being a “ committee 
to arrange and prepare the necessary proceedings” it had since 
grown to be a “ Prosecuting Committee,” an “ original party,” and 
“independent of the presbytery.” The claim that the entertain- 
ing of the appeal by the Assembly carried these rights with it was 
denied, for the question of the status of the committee never came 
before that body, having been explicitly reserved for the consider- 
ation of the synod before which it was legally pending upon the 
complaint of one hundred and fourteen members of presbytery 
mentioned above, which acted as a stay to proceedings, having 
been signed by more than “one third” [over one half] of the 
members present and voting when the action complained of (in- 
volving these questions) was taken. Until the questions thus 
before the synod had been lawfully determined, no action in the 
cease is legally possible without nullifying the right of complaint 
imbedded in the constitution of the church. 

Having stated his objections, Dr. Briggs expressed the hope 
that a decision might be reached by the presbytery without de- 
bate, meanwhile reserving his right to reply to any argument of the 
prosecution. The intent of this objection was not to delay pro- 
ceedings, but to obtain action which might be made the subject of 
complaint, one way or the other, to the next higher court. Mr. 
McCook, however, was granted the floor, and opposed the objec- 
tions at length; but when he had been fully heard, Dr. Briggs 
was shut off from reply by a point of order which the Moderator 
sustained, to the effect that the whole matter was not in order 
under the directions of the Assembly, and that the presbytery 
must proceed with the case upon its merits. This was full in the 
face of the previous ruling, under which the objections had been 
filed. 

The committee then presented the amended charges, the result 
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of another summer’s labor. They had, to the extent of their 
ability, availed themselves of the former criticisms of Dr. Briggs. 
It was obvious that the new charges were better arranged and pre- 
sented a stronger case. After being read, they were served on the 
defendant. As amended they numbered eight, and in outline were 
as follows : — 

Growing out of the statement that “there are historically three 
great fountains of divine authority — the Bible, the Church and the 
Reason,” came Charges I. and II., “that the Reason is a fountain 
of divine authority which may and does savingly enlighten men, 
even such men as reject the Scriptures as an authoritative procla- 
mation of the will of God, and reject also the way of salvation 
through the mediation and sacrifice of the Son of God as revealed 
therein,” and “ that the Church is a fountain of divine authority 
which, apart from the Holy Scriptures, may and does savingly en- 
lighten men.” These alleged teachings, it was charged, contra- 
dict the doctrines that “ Holy Scripture is most necessary,” and 
that it is “the rule of faith and practice.” The third charge re- 
lated to the possibility that errors may have existed in the original 
autographs of Scripture, which was set over against the doctrines 
that Scripture is “the Word of God written,” “ immediately in- 
spired,” and “the rule of faith and practice.” Charge IV. was 
against the “ teaching that many of the Old Testament predictions 
have been reversed by history, and that the great body of Mes- 
sianic prophecy has not been and cannot be fulfilled,” which con- 
flicts with the doctrine “that God is true, omniscient, and un- 
changeable.” This charge was thrown out by the presbytery, not 
only because it was new, but because it attributed to Dr. Briggs a 
doctrine which he indignantly repudiated. Charges V. and VI. re- 
lated to the authorship of the Pentateuch and Isaiah, and the eriti- 
cal partition of these documents was declared to conflict with the 
doctrines that “ Scripture evidences itself to be the Word of God 
by the consent of all the parts,” and that “the infallible rule of 
interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself.” Charge VII. 
alleged the teaching that “the processes of redemption extend to 
the world to come in the case of many who die in sin,” in contra- 
diction to the doctrine that “the processes of redemption are 
limited to this life.” Like Charge IV., and for the same reasons, 
this charge was cut out by the presbytery. Charge VIII. alone 
was admitted to be approximately correct in its form: “ that sanc- 
tification is not completed at death,” being contrary to the alleged 
doctrine that “the souls of believers are at their death at once 
made perfect in holiness.” 
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Each of these charges had one or more specifications attached 
to it, consisting of extracts from the Inaugural Address, to which 
were appended extracts from Scripture and from the Confession 
of Faith. To this arrangement of material Dr. Briggs objected, 
as being contrary to the order laid down in the law, since the 
citation of Scripture and Confession lost all pertinency in being 
dissociated from the “ essential ” doctrines alleged in the charges. 
The case was made so plain to the presbytery that their transfer to 
the charges was duly ordered. Objections to Charges IV. and VII. 
have been noted above. All except Charge VIII. were held to be 
improper in form because they alleged two or more doctrines with 
which conflict was claimed, each doctrine transgressed constituting 
an “ offense,” whereas “a charge shall not allege more than one 
offense.” The defendant himself suggested the way out of the 
difficulty, namely, the breaking up of the charges into two or 
more parts, each of which should constitute virtually a separate 
charge, thus increasing the number upon which the presbytery 
must vote from six (two having been thrown out) to twelve. 

The prosecution had submitted a considerable number of books 
in evidence, naming them in a sort of appendix to the indictment. 
To this “ wholesale” offer of proof Dr. Briggs objected, but with- 
vut effect, since the presbytery allowed its introduction, though 
the law contains no provision that covers the case. When the 
court again met, Dr. Briggs had made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, and presented a list of books to be cited in evidence 
which put the prosecution’s list sadly to the blush. Later, con- 
trary to usage and law, the prosecution made up for their lack by 
using quite a library in rebuttal, of which they gave no notice 
whatever. To all these transgressions the defendant took excep- 
tions, which of themselves went far to offset the arguments in 
which they had been cited, and which exposed and demonstrated 
the spirit and intent of the prosecution. 

Dr. Briggs also made certain objections to the re-trial of the 
ease, but upon these he did not insist, as he was as anxious as the 
prosecution that the matters at issue should be brought to a deci- 
sion. The net results of his objections were the elimination of the 
sections which falsely attributed to him certain teachings, and the 
transfer of the Scriptural and Confessional citations from the spe- 
cifications to the charges. The indictment thus received its final 
amendments at the hands of the presbytery itself; but, strange to 
say, up to the close of the case there was not in existence a cor- 
rectly printed copy of the charges and specifications in their final 
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form. On the contrary, incorrect copies were circulated, and 
each member of the court was compelled to revise and amend the 
charges on his own responsibility. Furthermore, it is perhaps 
worthy of note that the charges as finally amended were not read 
in court, but in the interest of saving time were “considered as 
read.” 

After these preliminaries the prosecution opened the case, Dr. 
Birch, the “ ostensible” chairman, delivering the first “ argument.” 
It is not necessary to go at length into an analysis of this argu- 
ment, since it was explicitly alleged and claimed that it was not 
incumbent upon the prosecution to offer any argument in support 
of their charges: they being a sufficient argument as they stood. 
There was no attempt to prove the “essential” character of the 
doctrines alleged in the charges, as forming a necessary part of 
the Westminster system of doctrine. Dr. Birch’s effort was 
severely characterized by Dr. Briggs as “containing astonishing 
exegesis, unintelligent reading of lexicons, an amusing resort to 
heathen oracles, and unlimited assertion of dangerous errors in 
the writings of Dr. Briggs; but I cannot find in it any serious 
effort to prove the charges.” 

Mr. McCook followed with a fine-spun argument, of which Dr. 
Briggs said that it reminds one of “ the intellectual processes of a 
scholastic theologian rather than of a lawyer or a man of affairs,” 
and twice he referred to “the theologian who speaks in Mr. 
McCook.” This may have had reference to the general supposi- 
tion that the second argument of the prosecution was of composite 
authorship. One of the most brilliant portions of the defense of 
Dr. Briggs had reference to this speech. It consisted of an appli- 
cation of the processes of the “ Higher Criticism” to the final 
redaction of the same. Apparently it had been prepared in view 
of eight charges, and contained sections under each. Dr. Briggs 
virtually charged that it had lost very little in length on account 
of the reduction of the number of counts in the indictment, the 
matter under rejected Charges IV. and VII. having been simply 
transferred to what appeared to be appropriate places in the argu- 
ment. It was certainly a bold thing for the defendant to indicate 
sections of the address by page and line, and to say that they had 
not originally stood in their present position, and to infer from a 
word here and there that they were later interpolations, and that 
the paragraphs and pages in which they occurred had originally 
occupied a totally different relation to the whole. But in view of 
the fact that an excellent opportunity was offered to discredit the 
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defendant’s critical processes if they were wrong in their result, 
the circumstance that never by word or sign was any such claim 
made would seem to confirm the analysis in its every detail. 

Mention may be made of a contention of the prosecution which 
seemed likely to have considerable weight with the court, and at 
which a clause of the final verdict was aimed. It was of such 
importance in the eyes of Mr. McCook, that in a second edition 
of his speech he printed the section in full-faced type. As it con- 
tains also the gist of the argument it may be quoted in full. 
The simple reading of the paragraph will show that it was pre- 
pared on the basis of eight charges, and that it did not undergo 
any revision in view of subsequent changes. It is an appeal to the 
jury. ‘The question meets each one of us, Are these doctrines of 
Professor Briggs contradictory to the Holy Scriptures and to the 
standards of our church? In approving of his teaching, — and 
you do approve of it if you vote for an acquittal,— you who have 
this view will go back to your respective congregations with the 
acknowledgment that your view of the Word of God is not the 
view of the prophets and apostles, and of Jesus Christ himself. 
You are virtually to say to them and to the world, that the Bible 
is not any longer regarded by you as the sole infallible rule of 
faith and practice, but that the Reason and the Church are also 
fountains of divine authority ; that the words of the Bible do not 
convey the inspired truth; that it is a matter of temperament and 
environment which way of access to God men may pursue; that 
the whole race of man is redeemed, will be justified, sanctified, 
glorified, whether they be elected or not, whether they be heathen 
or Christian. You will tell them that a man who teaches all 
these doctrines should still remain in that ministry that has been 
honored by such men as Edwards and Smith, and the Hodges and 
Adams. And you will collect money for missions, although you 
agree that most men will be saved in the Middle State, even if 
they die in their sins.” In view of the action of the court in 
throwing out two charges, one of which figures here very promi- 
nently, and in view of the interpretation thus sought to be put in 
advance upon the votes for acquittal, this remarkable statement 
may be allowed to stand without further comment. 

The defense of Dr. Briggs was long and able. Few persons 
had given him the full credit which is his due as a keen reasoner, 
an accomplished ecclesiastical lawyer, a forcible advocate and a 
man of a remarkably wide and varied erudition, while being also 
a noted specialist. His study of the standards and history of the 
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church, which have extended over a quarter of a century, stood 
him in good stead. In this department he has but one superior, if 
one, in the world, and in his special department he dealt with his 
opponents as a master with a beginner. As an intellectual enter- 
tainment this portion of the trial was a treat, but as an exhibition 
of breadth of theological knowledge and of depth of spiritual in- 
sight, it was a revelation and an education. 

The defense covers, in that portion which was presented orally, 
206 octavo pages, and it occupied parts of four afternoons. To 
condense so long and so closely reasoned an address into moderate 
limits is a severe task and one not likely to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. The following abstract is given largely in Dr. Briggs’s own 
terms or words. 

In opening, reference was made to the unusual judicial function 
of the presbytery over against its ordinary executive capacity. 
Attention was called to the insinuations in the arguments of the 
prosecution, that more serious errors existed in the Inaugural than 
those cited in the formulated charges. The disregard of the in- 
tent of the transfer of Scriptural and Confessional citations from 
specification to charge was dwelt upon and the fact pointed out 
that their actual use had been to prove the heresy of the accused 
instead of the essential character of the doctrines alleged to be 
contravened. The prosecution was charged with contempt of 
court in introducing long arguments based upon the rejected 
charges. Attention was also called to the omission by the prose- 
cution of argument based on Scripture and Confession, and the 
conclusion was stated that, legally, the prosecution had no case. 

It had been claimed that Dr. Briggs should retract certain 
statements, but he declined to do so in the absence of proof that 
he was wrong. That he contradicted some of the positions of the 
“school of theology to which the prosecution belong” was admitted, 
but this is not heresy till their tenets, held by them as individuals, 
have been indorsed and adopted by the church, in a lawful man- 
ner. Dr. Briggs further claimed the right under the Confession 
of Faith as it now stands to teach anything that he has ever 
taught. To convict one of heresy it is necessary to do more than 
assert the teaching of “ dangerous errors.” It must be proved 
that there is conflict, and that such conflict is with doctrines essen- 
tial to the integrity of the Westminster system. Furthermore, 
there are extra-confessional doctrines, and with regard to such 
liberty exists. The only way in which they can be made essential 
to the system is after formulation and declaration, in the constitu- 
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tional manner provided for the revision of the symbol. In any 
case, the contravened doctrines must actually exist in the Stand- 
ards, and must be supported by Scripture, which holds the su- 
preme place of authority. 

The formula of subscription and its relation to the ecclesiastical 
rule of faith was discussed and a historical statement was made 
showing that strict subscription has never been required. The 
history of the Presbyterian Church, in fact, is directly to the con- 
trary. Subscription concerns only the essentials, and these have 
never been defined. It does not recognize any speculative system 
formulated by teachers of theology. Presbyterians acknowledge 
three documents, the Confession of Faith, the Larger and the 
Shorter Catechisms ; only those things common to the three can 
be regarded as essential, and nothing can bear this character which 
can be removed without impairing the system. Furthermore, sub- 
scription acts doubly, affecting not only the minister, but also the 
church, restraining it from imposing extra-confessional dogma. 
Presbyterians are therefore free to follow the lead of Biblical 
Theology in formulating Biblical teaching in Biblical proportions. 
The Confession binds its subscribers only to the Bible as the rule 
of faith and practice, leaving the conscience free from the com- 
mandments of men. 

Before entering upon the defense proper, attention was called 
to the concentration of attack upon the Inaugural to the exclusion 
of other works of the defendant which explain and set forth the 
views there advocated. According to the law of the church an 
accused person has the right to explain his views, and to have his 
explanations accepted as final. The inferences of a prosecutor are 
not enough to substantiate a charge of heresy. 

Charges I. and II. were considered together, since they allege 
offense against identical doctrines. Dr. Briggs admitted that he 
had taught that historically the Church and the Reason are foun- 
tains of divine authority, but he denied utterly the inferences 
which the prosecution had appended to this statement in the charges 
and arguments. They had been “invented” by the prosecution 
and “ wrongly attributed” to him. ‘The Reason” was used “ in 
a broad sense to embrace the metaphysical categories, the con- 
science and the religious feeling.” In support of his position Dr. 
Briggs cited the doctrine that “the divine grace is sovereign and 
free.” The salvation of pagans or other persons “ by the Divine 
Spirit apart from Church and Bible and sacraments” must be 
effected by “direct contact ... in the forms of the Reason. They 
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have no other avenue of grace, having no access to Scripture.” The 
“light of nature” is insufficient truly, but the light of grace as the 
“light of the eternal Logos” is not confined ; it is seen, felt and 
acknowledged outside our bounds. Possibly the field of specula- 
tion thus opened is extra-confessional ; but even so it is a field of 
liberty. 

But does the Confession teach that “no one can find God and 
salvation” without the Scriptures? These are “ most necessary,” 
but the Confession does not go to this length. There was a time 
when the Scriptures did not exist, yet men were saved. Excep- 
tions must be made to the broad statement. Salvation is from 
Christ, not from a book. The Word and the Spirit are combined 
in this work, or the Spirit may act alone — but the Word alone, 
never. The illumination of the heart by the Spirit is through the 
reason, and is accompanied by the Word, but the reason is thereby 
a fountain of divine authority. In religious controversy the 
“Supreme Judge” is the Holy Spirit alone, but He speaks through 
the Word to man’s intellectual powers. To Him both Church and 
Reason must bend, and they cannot be supreme. “ It is the teach- 
ing of the Confession to which I subscribe, that the Holy Spirit 
when He speaks the infallible word in Holy Scripture always 
speaks through the Scripture to the Reason, and by his inward 
work in the heart, in the Reason, gives certainty, assurance and 
infallible conviction of the truth and grace of God. There is no 
conflict between Reason and Scripture in such a case. There can 
be none. The Holy Spirit unites them in an infallible bond of 
certainty.” 

In further explanation of what was meant by the Reason, Dr. 
Briggs said: “* The conscience has assumed a vastly higher place in 
Christian ethics. The metaphysical categories have been more cor- 
rectly defined and explained. The religious feeling has emerged 
as an original endowment of man which lies at the roots of his 
religious nature. The witness of the Christian consciousness is of 
immense consequence to Christian theology. The reason is acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest endowment God has given to man.” In 
view of these advances in Christian philosophy since the seven- 
teenth century, Dr. Briggs added: “ We shall admit that the West- 
minster Confession is altogether inadequate in its doctrine of the 
reason,” but it offers no barrier to its use. The accusation had been 
made that this doctrine of the reason is one which “strikes at the 
vitals of religion.” To this it was replied that it “so strikes at the 
vitals of religion that there can be no vital religion without it. It 
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does indeed enter into the very life of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
It strikes at the barriers of dead orthodoxy and barren ecclesiasti- 
cism, and strikes through them to the fountain-head of Christian 
life.” In fact, effectual calling, sanctification, saving faith, good 
works, assurance of grace, liberty of conscience, and real com- 
munion with Christ cannot exist unless the reason is a great foun- 
tain of divine authority. The seven chapters of the Confession 
which treat of these several subjects “declare me innocent and 
convict the prosecution of heresy.” Upon the basis of the fore- 
going discussion Dr. Briggs exclaimed, “The Westminster Con- 
fession therefore . . . teaches that the reason is a great fountain 
of divine authority, and that there can be no impartation of the 
grace of God to men and no appropriation of the grace of God by 
men unless this grace enters with divine authority into the forms 
of the reason.” To deny it is to destroy the great central doc- 
trines of the Confession. 

Scripture itself is an evidence of “the influence of the Holy 
Spirit speaking to holy men through the forms of their reason.” 
Otherwise there is no basis for the authority of Scripture. The 
preaching of Paul, of Peter and of Christ himself all recognize 
the voice of God in men who never knew either Scripture or 
church. The promises of the presence of the Lord and of the 
Holy Spirit are supporting evidence. The church and Christians 
“have the presence of Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, and 
the power from God the Father with them,” “and it is their 
privilege to recognize this divine presence and to live under the 
authority of God.” 

The topic of divine authority in the forms of the reason was 
introduced into the Inaugural Address as introductory to the 
main theme, the authority of Holy Scripture. Its later use was 
to illustrate the fact that “the three seats of authority speak in 
harmony ;”’ and in order to point to their vast importance for a 
higher Christian life. 

The gravamen of the first charge lay, for many minds, in the 
illustration used, based upon the words of James Martineau. But 
responsibility for the inferences of the prosecution was repudiated. 
To justify the inference it was necessary to have proved that Mar- 
tineau rejects “the Scriptures as the authoritative proclamation of 
the will of God,” and also that he rejects “the way of salvation 
through the mediation and sacrifice of the Son of God as revealed 
therein.” No proof, however, was presented. ‘“ Here, as else- 
where, the offense is one in the imagination of the prosecution for 
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which they have no justification in the Inaugural Address.” Sav- 
ing knowledge was not the subject under discussion, but divine 
certainty. The most that can be said is that the illustration 
may have been a poor one, which may discredit the proposition, 
but which does not disprove it. Nevertheless, “ it is plain to me 
that Martineau has gained a higher stage of Christian freedom 
and direct communion with God, and it is immaterial how he 
gained it.” 

The statement that “the Church is a great fountain of divine 
authority ” was reiterated and further emphasized by an argument 
from Scripture and Confession. No consistent churchman can 
venture to deny it. The prosecution cited none of the seven chap- 
ters of the Confession which deal with the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. Yet these chapters are as essential as that which treats of 
the Scriptures. The authority to rule and to exercise ecclesias- 
tical discipline, recognized by the Confession, is divine authority. 
Without it such a trial is illegal, senseless and wrong. “If this 
Presbytery is ready to declare that the Presbyterian Church has 
no divine authority, I will at once renounce your jurisdiction. . . . 
I would seek the fellowship of a church which is conscious of a 
divine authority in its ministry, in its sacraments, and in its ordi- 
nances.” The presence of Jesus Christ and of the Spirit consti- 
tutes the church, and thence it derives divine authority. The 
same is imparted to the sacraments by the Spirit, and to deny it 
is to deny the only efficacy they possess. ‘* Holy Church, like 
Holy Scripture, is an ordinance of God, a means of grace, a chan- 
nel of divine influence, an instrument of salvation, a fountain of 
holy authority,” speaking through “the forms of divine worship, 
in sacred praise, in public prayer, in the solemn reading of the 
divine word, and in the preaching of the Gospel.” It is not in- 
fallible and its authority is not in itself, but its ordinances are 
channels of the divine grace. 

The illustration here used was Newman, concerning whom the 
prosecution ventured the inference that he and others like him 
were “ savingly enlightened . . . apart from the Holy Scripture.” 
No such statement was made in the Inaugural, but the prosecution 
confounded saving enlightenment and certainty, two quite different 
things. Religious certainty is not necessary to salvation : “ simple 
faith contains knowledge sufficient to salvation.” ‘ Infallible assur- 
ance” is a later growth. 

Dr. Briggs was charged with codrdinating the three fountains 
of divine authority, when he asserted that “ men are influenced by 
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their temperaments and environments which of the three ways of 
access to God they may pursue.” But this is totally different 
from alleging that men are so “determined.” Preceding is the 
prevenient grace of God, and afterward each one uses “ the avenue 
of religion most familiar to him and most suited to him.” It is 
the divine Spirit which “ determines.” To codrdinate is to place 
“‘on the same level, in the same order, [to make] of equal, inde- 
pendent authority.” This codrdination exists only in the infer- 
ences of others, and Dr. Briggs has repeatedly denied that he ever 
accepted or taught it. 

The charge upon which most stress was laid was the third, that 
regarding the possibility “that errors may have existed in the 
original text of the Holy Scripture, as it came from its authors.” 
It was admitted that the language of the charge is “ fairly accu- 
rate.” The only question at issue is whether the acknowledged 
teaching conflicts with the Confessional doctrines alleged in the 
charge. Conflict with any other views, such as that “a proved 
error in Scripture contradicts not only our doctrine, but the 
Scripture’s claims, and therefore its inspiration in making those 
claims,” is a foreign matter. Those who thus spoke had no power 
or right to formulate doctrine for others’ acceptance. Even the 
deliverance of the last General Assembly is without binding force 
when it said, “Our Church holds that the inspired Word, as it 
came from God, is without error.” Such interpretation and addi- 
tion to the standards of the church can only be had after a revision 
carried through in the prescribed and lawful manner. The Con- 
fession of Faith does not contain any direct statement on the sub- 
ject, and the subscriber cannot be held to anything derived merely 
by inference from that document, even though it is regarded as 
essential to some scholastic systems. 

Three doctrines were said to be contravened: (1) Holy Scrip- 
ture is the Word of God written; (2) immediately inspired ; 
(3) the rule of faith and practice. To these doctrines hearty 
assent was given. The last certainly does not involve that Scrip- 
ture is an infallible guide in matters other than faith and practice. 
To recognize the possibility of error in matters other than faith 
and practice is not to excite suspicion within that range unless it 
be true that “ the sacred writings were composed in heaven by the 
Holy Spirit, sent down by angel hands, committed to the care of 
perfect men and kept by a succession of perfect priests from that 
moment to the present time.” The history of revelation is quite 
different. “It was sufficient that divine inspiration and the 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit should make their writings an in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, and that the divine energy 
should push the human and the fallible into the external forms, into 
the unessential and unnecessary matters, into the human setting 
of the divine ideals.” ‘The influence which we call inspiration 
entering into a man, “ quickens and enriches his whole nature, his 
experience, his utterance, his expressions, with truth and life 
divine, and yet leaves some human infirmities unhealed in order 
that the revelation may be essentially divine and infallible and 
yet bear traces of the human and fallible into the midst of which 
it came.” The proverb falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus applies 
only to errors of deceit and falsehood, not to those of ignorance or 
inadvertence. 

To find conflict at the first point it is necessary to have recourse 
to a definition of inspiration which already includes in itself plen- 
ary inspiration, verbal inspiration and inerrancy. The confes- 
sional statement as to what was committed to writing as the Word 
of God implies only that the “knowledge of God which is neces- 
sary to salvation is wholly in these writings.” ‘Holy Scripture” 
and “the Word of God written” are synonyms. The two state- 
ments of the standards that Scripture both “is” and “ contains ” 
the Word of God are true, and they must be combined in any 
orthodox statement, such as that “the Bible contains the Word of 
God in that it contains the rule of faith and practice, and it is the 
Word of God because this rule of faith and practice so fills and 
pervades and controls Holy Scripture as to make it to all intents 
and purposes the Word of God.” Only in such a sense can one 
honestly subscribe to the Westminster standards. 

Scripture is also “immediately inspired.” ‘ Immediately ” is 
not an adverb here denoting the time when, but the manner; in- 
dicating the direct influence of God himself. But even in this 
sense this statement does not apply to the “autographs.” It re- 
fers only to the text as it now exists ; a text which the Confession 
also recognizes as “kept pure.” There can be no recognition of 
an inerrant autograph where its existence is not so much as im- 
plied. It was “pure” for the purposes for which it was given, 
but certainly not “in the sense that every sentence, word and 
letter of our present Greek and Hebrew text is absolutely error- 
less and inerrant.” Inerrancy the Confession does not teach either 
directly or implicitly, but it is a product of modern dogmatism. 
Not only so; such a dogma is in direct contradiction to the Con- 
fession, denying, in the interest of an inerrant original, the con- 
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fessional statement that the Scriptures have been “ kept pure in 
all ages.” Dr. Briggs stated his position upon this question in the 
following words: “I have refused to accept the dogma that the 
original autographs were inerrant. I have maintained that there 
are errors in the texts which we have and in the best texts we can 
get by the science of textual criticism, and that it is improbable 
that the original texts, if we could discover them, would be much 
different from those we have in that regard. But I have refused 
to affirm that there were errors in the original autographs; be- 
cause it is unscientific, and it is unscholarly, and it is against the 
truth-loving spirit of Christianity to make affirmations of dogma 
where we have no certain evidence.” 

The two following charges related to the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch and Isaiah. The discussion first touched the legal aspects 
of the question and afterwards proceeded to its merits. It was 
shown that authenticity and authority do not require that Scripture 
be ascribed to prophets who can be named and upon whose authority 
it rests. The witness of the Holy Spirit is the final test of au- 
thority, else danger besets the canonical position of Job, Ecclesi- 
astes, Samuel, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, and threatens to 
deplete the Psalter and to reduce the number of the New Testa- 
ment books. The Confession does not close the doors upon criti- 
cal inquiry as to the questions here involved, either directly or 
indirectly. 

The argument in relation to the Pentateuch was presented in 
printed form in a volume since published under the title “The 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch.” In it the problem is stated 
and the testimony of Scripture presented, — first that of the Hex- 
ateuch itself, then that of the other books and of the New Testa- 
ment. The traditional theories are examined and the rise of 
critical theories outlined. The various hypotheses are detailed, 
and an analysis of the Hexateuch is given. The date of Deuter- 
onomy is discussed, and the development hypothesis applied to the 
various codes. The witness of history is adduced, and the history 
of the more recent discussions is briefly set forth with the citation 
of the names of a multitude of critics. The volume closes with an 
argument from Biblical Theology, a summary statement of the 
result and an appendix. The technical character of the argument 
and our present limits preclude a more extended reference or out- 
line. It is only necessary to add that the prosecution had omitted 
all attempt to prove their position from Confession or Scripture, 


except through some inferences from entirely detached phrases or 
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words, especially such as those of the New Testament, “ Moses in 
the law.” The argument of the defendant was direct, positive 
and Biblical. 

The argument on the Book of Isaiah was opened by an exami- 
nation of the rabbinical traditions and the order of the prophetical 
books. An examination of the book itself followed. The argu- 
ments againsta single authorship were adduced, based on con- 
siderations of language, style and types of theological conception 
in regard to the doctrine of God, redemption and the Messianic 
hope, and finally upon the historical situation. 

The whole matter of Charges IV. and V. was summed up as fol- 
lows: — 

“1. There is no lawful bridge by which these specifications, 
‘that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch and that Isaiah 
is not the author of half of the book that bears his name,’ can 
be brought under the charges. Therefore there is no relevancy in 
the specifications — they cannot be accounted as valid. 

“2. The Westminster Confession of Faith nowhere states that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch or that Isaiah wrote the whole of the 
book that bears his name. Therefore there can be no lawful case 
against me in the Presbyterian Church. 

“3. The testimony of Holy Scripture in the passages adduced 
does not show that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and that Isaiah 
wrote the book that bears his name. Therefore my statements are 
not in conflict with Holy Scripture and there is no valid case 
against me on the ground of Holy Scripture. 

“4, Holy Scripture makes it evident that Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch and that Isaiah did not write half of the book that 
bears his name. Therefore my statements are true and the prose- 
cution are in conflict with Holy Scripture.” 

The subject-matter of the final charge, “ progressive sanctifica- 
tion” extending into the Middle State, had called forth as much 
adverse criticism as that of the third,errancy. The original state- 
ment of the Inaugural was: “ There is no authority in the Scrip- 
tures, or in.the creeds of Christendom, for the doctrine of immediate 
sanctification at death. The only sanctification known to expe- 
rience, to Christian orthodoxy, and to the Bible, is progressive 
sanctification. Progressive sanctification after death is the doctrine 
of the Bible and the Church.” This was further explained in the 
defense thus: ‘“ Nowhere in Scripture is death the crisis for which 
men are to prepare themselves. It is always the day of judgment, 
the advent day, the resurrection day, which is the goal of hope or 
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fear, of aspiration or of dread, of harvest or of doom.” “The in- 
variable statement of the New Testament is that the second advent 
of Jesus Christ is the goal of sanctification.” This doctrine of 
progressive sanctification “has nothing whatever to do with the 
doctrine of future probation.” 

Issue was joined upon the basis of the words of the Shorter 
Catechism, “The souls of believers are at their death made perfect 
in holiness,” which were given by the prosecution in the form, 
“the souls of believers are at their death at once made perfect in 
holiness.” It was first pointed out that no proof had been offered 
for this “ essential ” doctrine, and that it rested on mere assertion. 
The words “at once” had been inserted in the confessional state- 
ment, thus intimating an immediate transformation, in a moment 
of time. To the actual statement of the Confession Dr. Briggs 
asserted his entire ability to subscribe, because of his belief that 
men at once enter the Middle State in which the souls of believers 
are “ made perfect in holiness.” The phrases of the Confession 
bearing upon these points are “after death,” “at their death,” 
and “ immediately after death.” “ At their death” stands in an- 
tithesis to “in this life,” and means simply “ in the state of death.” 
“Immediately after death” includes the whole state which begins 
then. This is evident from the fact that “ Communion in glory 
with Christ ” is also affirmed as occurring in precisely the same 
period, and that cannot certainly be restricted to a moment of 
time. This point was made particularly clear in connection with 
the answer to Question 82 of the Larger Catechism: “The com- 
munion in glory, which the members of the invisible church have 
with Christ, is in this life, immediately after death, and at last 
perfected at the resurrection and day of judgment.” Three periods 
are here indicated, and the communion after death certainly can- 
not be limited to two points of time. It was further shown upon 
the basis of the confessional statements that “ perfect holiness, 
perfect redemption, perfect communion with Christ in glory, can- 
not be enjoyed until the decisions of the great day of judgment.” 
The Middle State is therefore one “during which men are made 
perfect in holiness, which progress in perfection reaches its end at 
the day of judgment.” 

Sanctification is progressive in its acquisition and comes through 
“the practice of true holiness in time of duration.” “It is incon- 
ceivable that the practice itself could be immediately imparted ” 
at death; “it must be the exercise and work of man, under the 
influence of the divine Spirit, and must follow any influence of 
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sanctification at death.” “ But inasmuch as the practice is an es- 
sential part of the sanctification and there can be no completeness 
of sanctification, no perfection in holiness without the practice of 
true holiness, the completion of sanctification at the moment of 
death is impossible.” 

It was further shown that the doctrine of instantaneous sanctifi- 
cation, with its appendage of a judgment at death deciding future 
destiny, renders void not only the confessional doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation, but also the doctrines of the resurrection and of the general 
judgment. The argument from Scripture was too long to be sum- 
marized here, but a telling point was scored when Calvin was 
quoted (Phil. i. 6) in agreement, and again when it was pointed 
out that if the opposite view be the true view, “death is more 
potent for the salvation of men than Bible and Reason, Church 
and Sacrament all combined.” 

Dr. Briggs did not pretend to have solved all the problems 
which arise in regard to the Middle State, but stated his views 
only so far as the matter seemed clear. Men enter the Middle 
State imperfect, yet sinless because cleansed by the blood of 
Christ, and guiltless because justified by the grace of God. They 
are at once raised to a higher, nobler life, and to a more blessed 
experience of redemption. But to apply to this the name of com- 
plete sanctification is to confess to a low ideal. There are un- 
solved problems here for which we find no answer. To dogmatize 
upon the subject of an immediate sanctification there should be 
strong and positive evidence, but this does not exist. 

In its bearings, the doctrine of progressive sanctification is im- 
portant because “ it enables us to understand the doctrine of the 
universal salvation of infants and incapables,” and it “ relieves 
the doctrine of the salvation of some of the heathen and of the 
heathen world.” Practically, it is of importance because it fills 
the Middle State with ethical contents, a holy life and progress 
toward all perfection, while inciting to holy endeavor in this life. 
Finally, it ‘“‘ harmonizes Christian faith with Christian ethics, and 
both of these with the ethics of humanity and the ethics of 
God.” 

The argument in rebuttal was made by Dr. Lampe, but with 
the exception of a few brief passages it was in “ rebuttal” only in 
name. It was read from printed slips, and to all appearance had 
been prepared in advance but held in reserve for use after the 
defense was completed. It is a fact that some small portions 
were read from manuscript, and these manuscript additions appar- 
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ently were the only portions to which the term “ rebuttal” ap- 
plied. In this paper the whole case was retraversed to the extent 
of 146 octavo pages, bringing up the total for the prosecution to 
269 octavo pages, and the proper place for almost the whole of it 
was previous to the opening of the defense. Before the delivery 
of this argument, the prosecution had been understood to have 
promised that no new matter should be introduced, but that at- 
tention should be confined strictly to rebuttal. This promise 
was not kept. An entirely new argument on inspiration was pre- 
sented, and Dr. Briggs was charged further with teaching the er- 
rancy of Jesus, “a much more serious matter than any contained 
in the charges.” Instead of confining attention to Dr. Briggs, 
the views of rationalistic critics in general were made the subject 
of assault. The interpretations which Dr. Briggs put upon his 
own words went for nothing, and his disclaimers were as empty 
breath so far as the serious attention of the prosecution was con- 
cerned. 

Before rebuttal- argument began, the prosecution urgently 
claimed that the accused had no right of reply, and this claim 
was acknowledged by the Moderator, on the basis of the under- 
standing referred to above. The facts, however, compelled him to 
negative the claim and to grant the floor to the defendant. In 
a brief speech made under this ruling, Dr. Briggs serupulously 
avoided the introduction of any matters not previously touched 
upon, and, in fact, only used a single quotation from a book not 
already in evidence, and to this he himself called attention. When 
he finished, the presentation of the case was declared by the Mod- 
erator to be closed. 

The court then went into private session, as required by law, 
and deliberated upon the questions at issue. These private ses- 
sions occupied parts of three afternoons, and at the close the vote 
was taken on the specifications and on the various items of the 
charges ; twenty being their total number. The vote was by 
roll-call, which was repeated six times, once on each charge and 
its specifications. The vote as to the separate charges was as 
follows :— 
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Vote on the Charges. Not sustained.| Sustained. |‘ Non liquet.”” 
Charge Lh tom, fins | A TB | k 
Charge II., both items, ; — ‘ = ao he 
Charge III., Items 1-2, {tides : a = —61 - 
Charge IIT, Ttem3, | Eiders. || 15-69 | 1750 0-0 
Charge IV., both items, {der "| qr | 15—58 0-2 
Charge V., both items, Elders. || 16-73 | 1449 26 
Charge VI. . im "| t4-69 | 16-57 2-2 














The majorities in several cases must be increased where a non 
liquet vote was -cast, since a refusal to vote is counted as a vote 
with the majority. 

An analysis of the vote makes the following showing : — 











Not sustained, 
Relation of Members of the Court to the Chureh. | ,,,Nt,, | Sustained.t | Sustyined, 

| liquet.””2 

Pastors in charge of churches . . . 24 10 | 6 
Chapel missionaries . . . .... 9 2 | 1 
Professors, Secretaries, Editors, etc. . 13 5 | 3 
Ministers without charge . . . . . 6 14 | 4 
Elders 14 14 4 
66 45 18 











Barring the eldership vote, which was almost evenly divided, 
the majority was overwhelmingly on the side of the accused, except 
among the ministers without pastoral charge; and the vote there 
was really more disproportionate than appears above, for the rea- 


1 Covering all twelve items under the charges and eight specifications. 
2 Mixed votes, showing variations of view. 
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son that out of sixty-four votes actually credited to the four men 
(one of whom was absent after the four votes on the first charge) 
on twenty items of charge or specification, only four were for 
acquittal and eleven non liquet. 

The decision of the presbytery as expressed by this vote, was 
made on December 30, 1892, the twentieth day of the trial. A 
committee, consisting of Drs. George Alexander and Henry Van 
Dyke and Elder Robert Jaffray, was appointed to draft a form 
of judgment to embody the verdict in the case for record. On 
January 9, 1893, the committee reported, and its report was ac- 
cepted, the essential portion of the verdict being as follows: 
“Therefore, without expressing approval of the critical or theo- 
logical views embodied in the inaugural address, or the manner in 
which they have been expressed and illustrated, the presbytery 
pronounces the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., fully acquitted of 
the offenses alleged against him, —the several charges and speci- 
fications accepted for probation having been not sustained.” 

This decision does not mean that the presbytery adopts the 
views of Dr. Briggs, as the prosecution insisted that they must do 
if they voted for acquittal. In fact, the clause beginning “ with- 
out expressing approval” was framed to meet this very assump- 
tion and assertion, not at all to cast reflections upon the accused. 
But the verdict means more than the Scotch “ not proven.” It is 
positive in its terms of acquittal, and it is positive in its expression 
of a profound conviction, based upon a very thorough investiga- 
tion, that the bounds of the church are broad enough, under the 
terms of the reunion of 1870, to allow the reception and reten- 
tion of men holding divergent views upon non-essential points. 
This is expressed in the phrase “the presbytery does not find that 
he has transgressed the limits of liberty allowed under our consti- 
tution to scholarship and opinion.” 

The verdict also expresses an unwillingness to submit to the 
imposition of new tests of orthodoxy except in the legal manner. 
The only charge which contains anything of special significance 
in this regard is the third, that touching the supposititious iner- 
rant “ original autographs.” The sense of conviction on this point 
is strong in both parties in the church. Many men who hold to 
the view which Dr. Briggs has refused to accept are nevertheless 
candid enough to admit that it is a question which is extra-confes- 
sional, while denying that it is contra-confessional. It rests largely 
with these moderately conservative men whether the next General 
Assembly shall take action that may eventuate in a division of 
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the denomination. The history of the church no longer ago than 
1837 contains the record of an attempt to impose extra-confes- 
sional doctrine, which resulted in a division that was not healed 
till 1870. It is charged by some that a minority exists, strong in 
conviction and purpose, who propose to push the questions at 
issue, and especially that of inerrancy, to a conclusion, even at 
the risk of a division. In this they rely upon the hope that, 
under the influence of prejudice and the fear lest by any means 
countenance may be given to the teaching of Dr. Briggs, the As- 
sembly will take steps in this specific case which will indirectly 
and in spite of the limitations of the law, impose extra-confes- 
sional dogma, and determine questions of far greater importance 
and of vastly wider significance than those technically before the 
church. There can be little doubt that these motives have hith- 
erto constituted the strength of the prosecution. Nevertheless, 
many doubt whether a majority of the church, even if they as in- 
dividuals indorse or entertain the doctrine of inerrancy, will be 
willing to go so far as the imposition of new articles of faith in a 
manner repugnant to the fundamental law and subversive of 
peace and unity. Manly protests have been heard from the pul- 
pit, from the professor’s chair, and from the pens of loyal sons of 
the church against the headlong and reckless folly which would 
make the limits of the denomination so narrow that scholars and 
broad-minded men shall be excluded. 

The issues of the trial are momentous to a degree. Indirectly 
the formula of subscription will be more or less involved. The 
position of the church on the various points at issue will be 
decided. All questions of law and doctrine are subject to final 
adjudication by the General Assembly, and a decision of that 
judicatory in a judicial case is held to fix the law and doctrine of 
the church without reference to the presbyteries, under the pro- 
vision that to it “ belongs the power of deciding all controversies 
respecting doctrine and discipline.” But this power, if it is really 
such, may be pushed to such an extreme as to nullify the amend- 
ments to the fundamental law respecting revision of the symbols 
of the church, which were adopted only three years ago. It re- 
quires a two thirds vote of all the presbyteries to amend, but the 
method of revision by a judicial decision rests with a majority 
vote of the General Assembly. By this means new tests of ortho- 
doxy may be foisted upon the church. The consequence of this 
must be that cases of conscience will arise, and many may be 
forced to sever their connection with the denomination. The 
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question of a “split” in the church will then be merely a ques- 
tion of the number of those by whom any new bonds may be found 
to be too close and any new impositions too heavy. 

The preliminary steps have been taken which may lead to this 
undesirable conclusion. The five men who constitute the prosecu- 
tion, under their extreme claim of rights as an “original party” 
in their own persons and desires to represent the church at large, 
have filed an appeal against the acquittal. The disastrous results 
which may attend their action have been spread before them ; but, 
unmoved, they proceeded to the step which continues the case so 
far as it is in their power to continue it. Speculation is idle, but 
contingent results are not hard to foresee. 


Cuar.es R. GILLett. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY, 


New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Gospel according to Peter, and the Revelation of Peter: Two Lec- 
tures on the newly recovered Fragments, together with the Greek Texts. 
By J. ArmrtaGE Rosrnson, B. D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College and MontaGuE Ruopes JAMEs, M. A., Fellow and Dean of King’s 


College. Pp. 96. London: C. J. Clay & Sons. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.00. 


It is not unfair, perhaps, to regard the reception given to the recov- 
ered relics of early literature contained in this little book by France on 
the one hand, and by Germany, Great Britain and the United States on 
the other, as gauging the interest in Biblical studies in these respective 
portions of Christendom. These new discoveries form part of a little 
parchment volume consisting of thirty-three leaves, fifteen centimetres 
by twelve in size, which was found in a Christian tomb in Akhmim (the 
Egyptian Chemmis, Greek Panopolis), in Upper Egypt, as long ago as 
the winter of 1886-87, and finally given a humble place, without intro- 
duction or head-line, at the end of a volume published in Paris late last 
autumn by the French “ Archzological Mission” at Cairo, and occupied 
mainly with a Greek treatise on Arithmetic. No sooner did it see the 
light, however, than Protestant scholars hailed in its contents fragments 
of three lost works, namely, of the Book of Enoch, of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, and of the Apocalypse of Peter. The vigilant and 
indefatigable Professor Harnack at once read a paper on it before the 
Berlin Academy, which, duly annotated, has since been published, al- 
though it seems not yet to have reached this country. On the 20th of 
November, three days after the text reached Cambridge, the first of the 
two lectures composing the volume before us was delivered, and its com- 
panion lecture shortly afterwards ; within a few days the Greek text of 
the Gospel of Peter was issued by Dr. Swete, the editor of the “ Cam- 
bridge Septuagint,” whose preface is dated “ November 25.” Although 
his pamphlet does not seem to have reached American scholars till after 
the 20th of December, before the close of that month it served as the 
basis of at least three independent translations published, with editorial 
comments, in our weekly newspapers, and of two papers read before the 
“ Society of Biblical Literature ” at its session in New York city, Decem- 
ber 29.7 

The circumstances under which the above little book was prepared 
necessarily give it a provisional character. It will in due time be super- 
seded by a volume in that series of “‘ Texts and Studies,” by which the 
younger scholars of Cambridge are adding to the fame of their Univer- 
sity and the indebtedness of Biblical students. As it stands, however, it 


1 Since the above paragraph was written, an annotated edition in Latin has 
been announced by a French scholar, A. Lods (Paris, 1892). 
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bears signal testimony to their fine scholarship, their wide acquaintance 
with early Christian literature, and their ready command of their re- 
sources. In minor particulars the editing occasionally stirs misgivings, 
of which doubtless a reperusal of their work will make the editors them- 
selves sensible. For example, — to confine attention to the Gospel of Peter, 
as being of preéminent interest, — their sober second thought can hardly 
approve the suggested érecdy re. in § 5, nor will airijs dpas (without 
THs) in the same section be allowed to stand, nor éxeiOe for éxeibev in § 9; 
and in § 8 idere Sri roodv Sixaids éorw seems more probable than idere dri 
méaov Kth., — unless there be here some error of transcription. But it is 
hardly worth while to suggest emendations conjecturally, when no doubt 
photographic reproductions of the manuscript itself will soon be in every- 
body’s hands, furnishing means not only for rectifying the text, but also 
for determining the approximate date of the recovered manuscript. 

The original work itself we are able, by the testimony of Eusebius, to 
carry back to the third quarter of the second century ; and coincidences 
between the recovered portion and the language of Justin Martyr suggest 
the possibility that this apocryphal work may have been current a full 
generation earlier. Though no single express quotation from it had sur- 
vived in the whole range of extant early literature, this Gospel has been 
made to play a prominent part in critical discussion for more than a cen- 
tury; especially in reference to what has been called “the Homeric 
question of the Canon,” viz. whether Justin’s “ Memoirs by the Apostles 
and their Companions” are identical with our Four Gospels. Not a few 
of those who have answered this question in the negative have held the 
“Gospel of Peter” to be the leading archetypal gospel from which 
the contents of our canonical books were mainly drawn. On the other 
hand, Professor Norton, it will be remembered, in his work on the 
“ Genuineness of the Gospels” (see especially 1st ed. pp. eexxxii. ff.), was 
moved by these extravagant, and as the result shows unfounded, claims 
to go so far as to deny altogether that it was a historical book. He 
thought he proved it to be a treatise of a doctrinal character. The new 
discovery, accordingly, affords conjectural criticism some edifying lessons. 
On the one hand, the book turns out to be what its name indicated, a 
veritable “ Gospel,” ostensibly a historical narrative ; while on the other 
hand, so far is it from furnishing the basis of our traditional books, or of 
any one of them, that the recovered part of it is an undeniable patchwork 
of particulars culled from all four of our canonical accounts indiscrimi- 
nately. ‘The canonical facts are sometimes set in new and grotesque rela- 
tions, and often decked out with fantastic embellishments. But the 
adherence to the substance of our Biblical accounts is so marked, as to 
render them an indirect homage as significant as it is indubitable. 
Hence this new discovery crowns the work which the recovery of Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron began, and consigns such speculations about the Gos- 
pels as make up the staple of books like “ Supernatural Religion ” to the 
museums of Biblical antiquities. 
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The evidence of the new Gospel’s use of our canonical books, residing 
as it does in a multitude of details, — even single words and turns of ex- 
pression, — does not well admit of summary presentation. But a few of 
the Fragment’s general characteristics may be briefly set down : — 

Its Docetic traits appear in the statement that Jesus when crucified 
“‘ was speechless, as having no pain ;”’ and in the cry put into his mouth 
at the close, ‘“‘ My Power, [my] Power, thou hast forsaken me ! ” 

It is King Herod who orders Jesus to be crucified (§ 1); a statement 
for which the writer perhaps thought he found warrant in Acts iv. 27, 
as does the author of the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 19). 

“ Joseph” is the friend alike of Pilate and the Lord, and foreseeing 
that the latter’s crucifixion is certain, begs the body in advance. 

After clothing Jesus with purple, his persecutors “set him on a seat 
of judgment, saying, ‘Judge righteously, O King of Israel’ ” — an inci- 
dent common to the new document and Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 35), and 
plausibly conjectured to be founded in an erroneous but possible transla- 
tion of a phrase in John xix. 13. 

The superseription of the cross is given in a form which differs from 
all four of those in our canonical books: “ This is the King of Israel.” 

The resurrection occurs “in the night in which the Lord’s day was 
drawing on ;” and the Evangelic account is further attested by the state- 
ment that the elders ask Pilate for soldiers “that they may guard his 
tomb for three days.” The stone, instead of being rolled away by an 
angel (as in Matt. xxviii. 2), rolls to one side of itself (§ 9), and the “two 
men in shining raiment ” of our Gospel of Luke (xxiv. 4) and the one 
“young man” of Mark (xvi. 5) are combined in the narrative: the 
“two” being represented as participants in the resurrection ; while a 
third descends from heaven subsequently, and “ sitting in the midst of 
the tomb” addresses the visiting women. 

The ascension is spoken of in § 13 as occurring immediately after the 
resurrection, while in § 5 the Lord is said to be “taken up” (cf. Acts i. 
2, 22) immediately after uttering his dying cry (compare the “ Docetic 
traits” spoken of above). The Biblical scholar will not need to be re- 
minded that the summary style of the narrative in Luke’s Gospel, and 
also in Mark’s (see xvi. 19, 20 — whoever wrote it) has led even some 
modern expositors to place the event on the evening of the resurrection- 
day. 

Like other apocryphal Gospels, this one finds its opportunity in those 
parts of the history where our Biblical narratives exhibit a judicious re- 
serve. A signal illustration of this is afforded by the details accompany- 
ing the resurrection: “ They see three men coming forth from the 
sepulchre, and the two of them supporting the one, and a cross following 
them; and the head of the two reaching unto the heaven, but the head of 
him they were leading by the hand rising above the heavens. And they 
heard a voice out of the heavens saying, * Didst thou preach to them 
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that sleep’? and a response was heard from the cross, ‘Yea.’” In this 
bizarre scene we have, in germ, alike the mystical Descent into Hades 
and the Adoration of the Cross. 

Striking, and instructive to a modern reader, is the very free, not to 
say irresponsible, way in which the Evangelic material is handled. For 
example, in the account of the mockery, § 3, we read, “Some scourged 
him, saying, ‘ With this honor let us honor the Son of God’ ” —a satiri- 
eal use, in a different but possible sense, of the prophetic allusion in 
Matt. xxvii. 9. Again, in § 4, the expostulation of the “ penitent” male- 
factor is represented as addressed to the Jews, who, “ moved with indig- 
nation at him, commanded that his legs should not be broken, in order 
that he might die in torment”! Once more, it is “all the people” (§ 8) 
that exclaim at his death that he is a righteous man (cf. Luke xxiii. 47), 
although the centurion and his attendants also say (cf. Matt. xxvii. 54), 
“ Truly he was the Son of God.” 

Noteworthy, further, is the fact that neither the personal name Jesus, 
nor the official title Messiah or Christ, occurs in the fragment; but the 
term “ Lord” is used thirteen times (although it occurs comparatively 
seldom in our Gospels in speaking of Jesus), and elsewhere he is styled 
(four times) “ the Son of God.” The expostulating malefactor exclaims, 
“What wrong hath this one done you in becoming Saviour of men!” 
With these indications of a more advanced stage of theological develop- 
ment than appears in our Gospels accords the use of xvpiaxy, “ the 
Lord’s day,” as the designation of the First day of the week; for that 
the word has this meaning in Rev. i. 10 is at least questionable. Even 
in the “ Teaching ” (xiv. i.) it is styled xvpaxy xvprod, “ the Lord’s lords- 
day.” 

“The Apocalypse of Peter” seems, like the “ Gospel,” fairly to estab- 
lish its claim to be identical with the work known to antiquity under that 
title; although the apostle does not, as he does in the Gospel, introduce 
himself by name as the narrator. Curiously enough both documents use 
the phrase, “ We the twelve disciples,” although both are occupied with 
occurrences subsequent to the apostasy of Judas. The recovered frag- 
ment of the Revelation, while smaller than that of the Gospel, amounts to 
nearly half the entire original work. Its editor, Mr. James, who fortu- 
nately had been making a special study, not only of the early Apocalyptic 
literature in general, but of the scanty relics and traces previously extant 
of this very book, has discussed it fully, and certainly with no lack of ap- 
preciation. For the ordinary reader, however, its interest is much in- 
ferior to that of the “Gospel.” The greater part of it is occupied with 
accounts of the torments of the lost. They are described as hanging by 
their tongues and hair, wallowing in boiling mire and gore, tortured with 
red-hot iron and pebbles, — in short, the lurid horrors of the medizeval 
pictures of the damned have here their precedent. Its detailed brutality 
and coarseness presents an instructive contrast to the sternest passages in 
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the New Testament, even as the ethical tone of the “Gospel” is incom- 
parably below that of our Evangelists. 


Postscript. After the above notice had gone to the printers, a copy 
came to hand of an interesting brochure of 67 pages upon “ The Gospel 
of Saint Peter,” written by Professor J. Rendel Harris, and published by 
James Pott and Co., New York. 

It consists of seven brief chapters, giving an account of the newly dis- 
covered document, and including a translation. Dr. Harris writes with 
the enthusiasm which might be expected from his well-known interest in 
early Christian literature and his famous success as an explorer. The 
pamphlet betrays marks of haste, indeed, from which even the translation 
is not quite free. In defense of one of the statements in the preceding 
notice, specific mention must be made of the fact that the word “‘ Jesus,” 
on p. 35, has no correspondent in the Greek, but has been introduced 
by the translator for perspicuity. Not all the marks of haste, however, 
should be scored to the account of Professor Harris; for the printers 
have misspelled his name on the very cover of the book. But in spite of 
petty blemishes, the pamphlet furnishes the ordinary English reader with 
a very interesting account of the new discovery, both as respects itself 


and its significance. 
J. Henry THAYER. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Revelation and the Bible. An Attempt at Reconstruction. By Rospert F. 
Horton, M. A., formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Pp. 412. New 
York: Maemillan & Co. $2.00. 

In this vigorously written and luminous contribution to such a recon- 
struction of Christian belief concerning the Bible as modern learning de- 
mands, the author freely recognizes the fact that Christianity has suffered 
serious loss through the comparatively modern conception of it as a “ book- 
religion,” secured and fixed by documents free from error. While his 
work is thoroughly constructive in spirit and method, he neglects no 
opportunity of striking trenchantly at “ the semi-pagan notion of inspira- 
tion” that has blinded theology through “the frantic and superstitious 
faith ” of the “ careless pietist,” whose “gross and baseless theory ” has 
only put a weapon “into the hand of the enemy.” We think it quite 
time, seeing that Calvin himself was, as Professor Ladd has observed, “a 
pioneer of the higher criticism,” that those who are interested in restoring 
the free but reverent method with which the Fathers of the Reformation 
treated Scripture should dismiss the apologetic tone in so doing, even 
though the absence of it should be complained of, as in Dr. Briggs’s case, 
as “exasperating.” It is high time to proclaim with no bated breath, 
even though it disturb the “dogmatic slumber” which Professor Bruce 
notes as resting upon American Presbyterians, that it is, as Mr. Horton 
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declares, in their “irrational and indeed irreligious treatment of the 
Scriptures that the greater part of modern infidelity strikes its roots ; 
from it the anti-Christian attacks derive their weapons.” 

Mr. Horton is a well-known Congregational minister of London, of uni- 
versity culture, and of a fervent evangelical spirit, which shows itself in a 
ministry to the unchurched in addition to his parochial labors, — a man 
who in his own generation will take that leading part which his country- 
man, Dr. R. W. Dale, has borne in his. His present work is that of the 
theologian only, not of the critic, for which he modestly disclaims compe- 
tence, content to accept the lines laid down in Old Testament criticism 
by his friend, Professor Driver, whose hand has been with him in his 
work, and in the New Testament by the article thereon in the last edition 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” The fact that there is a Divine 
Revelation in the Bible, if there be any, must, of course, be apparent 
to others than men of learning. But for an adequate delimitation of 
this fact, and clearance of it from misconceptions, it cannot be otherwise 
than as he judges, that the investigations of scholars will be more fruitful 
than any following of orthodox traditions. . 

Mr. Horton’s method is simple. He goes through the Canon, distribu- 
ting its books, generally taken in order as in the English Bible, into 
groups, of which he makes thirteen. In all of these, after a critical esti- 
mate of their contents, he proposes and answers the question, What is 
their value as a part of the Divine Revelation? This method, of course, 
requires the writer and his readers to start with a clear conception of 
what Revelation is. It is, he tells us, “really the revealing of God.” 
But he has taken care not to fall into the common snare of an @ priori 
notion. It is clear that he has come to his definition inductively by a 
study of the phenomena. “God is revealed in the Bible, not by se- 
lected texts, but in broad progressive lines, by ideas which germinate and 
grow, by a light which struggles from a brilliant dawn through shadows to 
a perfect day.” Revelation, then, is an evolutionary process, the reality 
of which is manifest in history. By a common metonymy, the result of 
titis process, the truth thereby revealed, is also Revelation, and this is the 
sense here preferred. 

So far Mr. Horton is solid and clear. But in his application of this 
definition he is less clear and satisfactory. He holds that “ by Revela- 
tion is meant a truth or truths received from God into the minds of men, 
not by the ordinary methods of inquiry, such as observation and reason- 
ing, but by a direct operation of the Holy Spirit.” Such a remark be- 
trays the persistence of a mode of thought that has had its day, but has 
no place in a true philosophy of religion. The ordinary methods of a 
devout and an undevout mind are not the same in all respects, nor can 
our thought exclude from the methods of a devout mind in observation 
and reasoning the direct operation of the Holy Spirit. Nor does our 
author tell us with any clearness what truth it is which is thus revealed 
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by direct operation of the Spirit, but only, and in general, that it is about 
God, and particularly, that “the consummate revelation of God is in the 
Person of Christ.” We have to search the volume for the materials of 
the more precise definition, that Revealed Truth is truth concerning the 
character of God and our relations to Him. But not even all of this 
is Revelation in Mr. Horton’s view. It depends on how such truth is 
reached. “Truth derived through the medium of the ordinary percep- 
tions and judgments is not what we usually intend by Revelation. If we 
were to give this loose and inaccurate connotation to the word, we should 
be obliged to include Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Confucius, among inspired 
writers” (p. 192). But we do not think that Mr. Horton would deliber- 
ately affirm what he seems to imply, that the ordinary perceptions and 
judgments are, as in trance or ecstasy, in abeyance at the moment of a 
revelation, and that God did not have elsewhere than in Israel some seers 
and prophets, to whom He made himself known. Revelation, certainly, 
is a generic term, under which specific differences, as Ethnic, Hebrew, 
Christian, are to be included, and all the ways of mind must be reckoned 
as open ways to the Revealing Spirit. 

But if in these, and a few other related points, Mr. Horton’s concep- 
tion of Revelation seems somewhat lacking in breadth and discrimination, 
he compensates for it by adequate breadth where breadth is uow of even 
more practical importance. He warns us not to give to Scripture in our 
day a finality which Christ in his day refused to give. We must be pre- 
pared for those further revealings of the Spirit which Christ promised. 
“It is customary,” he remarks, “to limit those further revealings of the 
Spirit to the Apostolic writings of the New Testament, but the Apostolic 
writings give no countenance to that limitation. . . . The idea, therefore. 
of a Revelation confined to the Sacred Writings cannot be said to be the 
idea of those Sacred Writings themselves.” In view of what we have 
already criticised, it hardly needs to be pointed out that this is true for 
the past, as well as for the present and the future. Mr. Horton makes 
an interesting application of this principle to the Pastoral Epistles, which 
he does not regard as from the hand of St. Paul, yet nevertheless as 
a part of Revelation, as being a development of the faith and of the 
Church carried out by the operation of the Spirit. 

The reconciliation which has been accomplished in the writer’s own 
mind between the demands of a warmly religious nature and the conclu- 
sions of dispassionate criticism it is his chief aim to promote in the minds 
of his fellow-believers. He would join hands with scholars on one side 
and with pietists on the other. He warns pietism to “discern in scholar- 
ship its best friend, although its sternest judge.” He sees that the scholar 
is disposed to be impatient with the typological element in the Bible, and 
that the uncritical pietist is seandalized by the scholar’s method. But he 
tells them that they must combine their forces to reach the whole truth : 
“two keys simultaneously applied are needed to unlock this ancient 
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casket.” Mr. Horton has all the predilection for allegory that has been 
remarked upon as curiously contrasting in the English character with its 
hard-headed common sense. He confesses unabated regard for the typol- 
ogy of Scripture. He is ready to see in the intended sacrifice of Isaac 
“‘ a startling illustration of the great Sacrifice ” on Calvary, and in Joshua 
a “ foreshadowing” of Jesus. This is pleasing as an irenical feature of 
his irenical work, and may persuade some, with whom he goes a mile in 
this direction, to go with him twain in the other. But it may be that on 
longer study of the subject he will not be so certain “ that we are here 
face to face with a mysterious element of Revelation.” There is typology 
in all history, sacred or secular. The “irrepressible conflict” between 
the slave-holding oligarchy and the free democracy of America had its 
close type in the struggle between aristocracy and democracy in Greece, 
which culminated in the Peloponnesian War. The supplanting in Rome 
of the patricians by the plutocrats was a close type of the transition 
observable in our country from an aristocracy of birth to an aristocracy 
of wealth. Paseal went to the core of the matter when he said: “The 
whole succession of men through all the ages must be regarded as one 
man, always living and incessantly learning.” We postulate only the 
immanence in man of the Divine Spirit, ever striving toward full con- 
sciousness and expression. The phenomena of Biblical typology would 
then seem, in Pascal’s view of the unity of life, to be most reasonably 
explicable, not as special prophetic arrangements of the Spirit, occa- 
sional, and uniquely different from anything else in history. They ap- 
pear rather as the natural and normal correspondences in the ways of 
thought and action which come out successively, as in childhood, youth 
and manhood, in forms that differ according to the stage of the develop- 
ing life. 

Our limits restrict us to the notice of these few salient points. Mr. 
Horton has done a needed and meritorious service to the church catholic. 
Broad in learning, and rich in religious feeling, he himself in these pages 
is proof that Christianity has nothing to fear and everything to gain by 
the frankest recognition of proved facts, however revolutionary they ap- 
pear. His book will greatly promote the new era of a good understand- 
ing between scholars and church-pastors. Its few defects are such only 
as are due to the natural inability of the most open-minded men to divest 
themselves at once of every trace of the modes of thought which they 
are outgrowing. 


James M. Wuiron. 
New York. 
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Guide to the Knowledge of God ; a Study of the Chief Theodicies. 
By A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Philosophy at The Sorbonne ; translated 
by Assy LANGDON ALGER, with an introduction by WiLL1AM RouNsEVILLE 
Acer. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $3.00. 


In presenting this important, if somewhat curious, work to the Ameri- 
ean public, Mr. Alger might well have added more matter concerning 
the author, whose death is incidentally mentioned. Pere Gratry was 
a somewhat prominent figure in the theological world of his day, but it is 
probable that his name will now suggest little to the American reader. 
He was born in 1805. He first gave his attention to mathematical 
studies, the marks of which his philosophical and theological works bear 
throughout. Later he entered the priesthood of the Catholic Church. 
At one period of his life he must have been very bigoted. When he was 
forty-six years old he procured the dismission of a colleague in the fac- 
ulty of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, on account of the heresies which 
he discovered in the latter’s history of the Alexandrian School. When 
these figures were reversed, however, and he was sixty-four years old, 
he was himself obliged to leave the organization of the Oratoriens of 
the Immaculate Conception, on account of tolerant sentiments uttered by 
him in connection with la Ligue Libre. Here he stood by the side of 
Pere Hyacinthe, who, in the same connection, drew condemnation on 
himself for affirming that Judaism, Protestantism and Catholicism are 
the three great religions of civilized peoples. He died in 1872. 

The present work is one of a series of three, — the two others being 
entitled “ The Knowledge of the Soul” and “ Logie.” This work is not, 
however, dependent upon the others, though closely allied tothem. Father 
Gratry recognizes two kinds of argument. One of these is deduction, or 
the syllogistie process. The other, he calls, taking the use of the word 
from Plato, dialectic. This is otherwise called “induction,” but he 
means by it something very different from the inductive method of Ba- 
con, which has to feel its way at every step. He claims to be the first to 
clearly recognize this form of reasoning. Its most perfect type is the 
mathematical doctrine of infinitesimals. This lies at the basis of all 
Gratry’s reasonings. “ He offers us,” Edmond Scherer says, “ St. Sulpice 
grafted upon l’ Ecole Polytechnique.” ‘This theory of infinitesimals is 
much more fully stated in the ** Logic” than in this work. We may pre- 
sent one aspect of it thus: A circle may be regarded as a polygon made 
up of infinitesimal sides. As soon as we have so regarded it, we are 
forced to recognize an infinite number of these. Thus we are driven by the 
thought of infinitesimals to the thought of the infinite. In his “ Logie” 
Gratry supposes a polygon described within a circle. We may multiply 
the sides of the polygon indefinitely, by dividing them. The polygon 
is thus continually approaching the circular form which it can never 
reach. 


It is fundamental to Father Gratry’s thought that this mathematical 
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process is identical with the method by which the soul finds God, and 
that the latter is as perfect a demonstration as the former. It has been 
objected that after claiming that, by the method upon which he insists, 
belief in the being and attributes of God is a matter of demonstration, 
he immediately adds that the perception of the force of this demonstra- 
tion rests upon moral conditions; one must have love to God, must have 
“* the sense of the infinite,” or the argument will have no force. Here 
he would appear to deny what he had just before claimed. Perhaps he 
does. Yet it must be remembered that the mathematical demonstra- 
tion itself appeals only to a single class of minds. The pons asinorum 
shows that one must have the mathematical mind if one is to be affected 
by mathematical reasoning. 

Gratry has little respect for the deductive method which can never 
get beyond its premisses. By the dialectical method one reaches the 
premisses which the syllogism uses. From the finite known, the soul 
springs to the thought of the infinite as the mathematician springs from 
infinitesimals to the infinite. As Saint Anselm put it, a thing is good 
through what is common to all good things, and has being through the 
absolute being. Thus finite goodness and existence reveal the infinite 
goodness and being. ‘This is the thought of Father Gratry, which meets 
us at every turn. He analyzes the work of the great defenders of re- 
ligious faith, Plato and Aristotle and the Christian philosophers, to show 
that this is the method they all follow. A great part of the value of the 
book consists in this analysis of the reasoning of the chief upholders of 
religion, and it derives interest from the special purpose with which it is 
conducted. 

It is incorrect to say, as some have done, that Gratry’s method leads to 
a mere abstraction. M. Scherer held this view, maintaining that he 
“offers us the strange phenomenon of an author who writes volumes on 
the Theodicy and forgets or neglects to establish the personality of God.” 
On the contrary, Father Gratry’s thought passes from finite love to in- 
finite love, from finite knowledge to infinite knowledge. The empty ab- 
stract universal of Hamilton is foreign to his reasoning. 

Obviously, the mathematical process of which Gratry makes so much 
account is very unlike the religious reasoning with which he would iden- 
tify it. ‘The mathematical infinite is wholly unlike the theological infi- 
nite. The first may simply serve as a striking illustration, rather verbal 
than real, of the second. In point of fact, however, the process that 
Gratry describes is that by which the religious soul has most often found 
its God. We owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Alger for presenting in 
fit and natural English a book full of spiritual suggestion. 


C. C. Everett. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 
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Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration. Two Papers by LLEWELYN J. 
Evans and HENRY PRESERVED SmiTH. Third edition. With Preface on 
How it Came about, and an Appendix containing Two Articles from the 
New York Evangelist on Ordination Vows ; also, the Charges and Specifi- 
cations presented in the Presbytery of Cincinnati, October 17, 1892. Cin- 
cinnati. Robert Clarke & Co. 

Response of Henry Preserved Smith to the Charges presented to the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati by the Committee of Prosecution. Cincinnati. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


It is astonishing to contemplate the mental feats which men can per- 
form in the name of religion, and the strange fatuity with which the 
greater part of the human race regards the abnegation of reason as a 
sacrifice peculiarly acceptable to God. Faith to them means a belief 
contrary to reason, and with such faith they believe that God is well 
pleased. The ungodly and infidels believe what their eyes and ears and 
intellectual faculties perceive, but such belief has no merit. To believe 
in direct opposition to the testimony of observation and reason is to have 
saving faith. I recall a meeting of clergymen at which one speaker 
with pious joy declared that the amount to be believed and the difficulty 
of believing it must grow greater with each generation of the church’s 
growth, and consequently the number of true believers must diminish, 
until at last there should be none, and then would come the end, when God 
should destroy the world by fire, as He had promised. And this extraor- 
dinary statement seemed to meet with the approval of most of those pre- 
sent. To be sure, these men were medizvalists, and the statement has 
a medizval form; moreover, it is carried out to its logical consequences 
with gratuitous cruelty ; but in its confessional basis, the conception of 
the increase in bulk of what men must believe in order to be saved, 
it is equally true of the Episcopalian medizvalist, the Protestant Cal- 
vinist, the Roman Catholic, the orthodox Lutheran, and a host of others. 
It is also equally true of the Brahman, the Moslem, the Jew and the Par- 
see. It is a common phenomenon in the growth and development of reli- 
gions. 

All this is apropos of the trials for heresy of Professors Briggs and 
Smith and the consequent discussion. These trials are part of the same 
phenomenon, and to review the literature called forth by one case in- 
volves a discussion of the principles involved in both. Professor Briggs, 
Professor Smith and their sympathizers do not believe in what for brev- 
ity’s sake we may call the Talmud, that is, the Presbytero-Christian Tal- 
mud. Inasmuch as Presbyterianism claims to be founded on the Bible, 
and makes it a fundamental tenet that “the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice,” Professor Briggs, Professor Smith and their friends and 
followers say, “ We will critically study and analyze these our Scriptures 
in order the better to find out exactly what they say ;” and they proceed 
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so far as they can overcome their almost innate prejudice against doing 
so, to study the Scriptures according to the ordinarily accepted rules of 
literary and historical criticism. They find in parts of these Scriptures 
a certain amount of bias, inaccuracy, error and contradiction. This is 
contrary to the teaching of the Presbyterian Talmud, for Dr. Hodge has 
said that the books of Scripture “ are one and all, in thought and verbal 
expression, in substance and form, wholly the Word of God, conveying 
with absolute accuracy and divine authority, all that God meant them to 
convey, without human additions or admixtures.” And again: “ All 
written under it [the Divine influence called inspiration] is the very 
Word of God, of infallible truth and of divine authority ; and this infal- 
libility and authority attach as well to the verbal expression in which the 
revelation is conveyed as to the matter of the revelation itself ” (Biblical 
Scholarship, ete., p. 9); while Professor Gaussen affirms (p. 91) that 
“the Scriptures contain no error,” and that if it could be proved that there 
are any errors in matters of physical science, or any “ erroneous state- 
ments and contradictory accounts in the Holy Scriptures, their plenary 
inspiration must be renounced.” To be sure, it had been pointed out 
long since that there are contradictions and errors in the Bible as we 
have it, and the evidence on this point has of late become so conclusive 
that the Talmudists have been forced, if not to admit it, at least to add a 
new definition referring the inerrancy back from the existing text to the 
original autographs. ‘This has been thus expressed by Professors A. A. 
Hodge and B. B. Warfield, of Princeton (p. 10) : “The historical faith 
of the church has always been that all the affirmations of Scripture of all 
kinds, whether of spiritual doctrine, or duty, or of physical or historical 
fact, or of psychological or philosophical principle, are without any error 
when the ipsissima verba of the original autographs are ascertained and 
interpreted in their natural and intended sense.” 

Professor Briggs opposed this view, which, by the way, when it was 
originally promulgated, some two centuries or more ago, was denounced 
by the orthodox of that day as downright heresy, and a mere trick to 
cover destructive critical views, and maintained the existence of errors 
both in the present text of the Bible and also in the original autographs ; 
and for this and other causes he was tried for heresy by the New York 
Presbytery. Various presbyteries, and among others the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, passed resolutions condemning the views advocated by Pro- 
fessor Briggs. Professors Evans and Smith of the Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, being members of the Cincinnati Presbytery, were advocates of the 
views held by Professor Briggs, and in defense of their position they 
prepared and read before the Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati in the early part of 1891 the two papers which compose the bulk 
of the first of the pamphlets under review. Their object was to vindi- 
cate the right of a Presbyterian minister under the Westminster Con- 
fession to hold reasonably liberal views regarding the Bible. So Dr. 
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Evans says (p. 63) : “ Brethren, our church cannot afford to go beyond 
Scripture, beyond our own Confession, or beyond our sister churches, on 
this question. We hear about ‘ dangerous errors,’ views and utterances 
which tend to unsettle faith. Let me tell you where the danger lies, 
as it confronts me in my work from year to year. It lies in putting the 
Bible in a false position, in claiming for it what it does not claim for 
itself. It lies in a priori assumptions respecting inspiration and infalli- 
bility, which are not borne out by the facts. It lies in holding up your 
ironclad dogma of verbal inspiration and literalistie infallibility against 
the advances made by an humble, prayerful, reverent investigation and 
criticism of Scripture as the Word of God.” In another place (p. 65) 
he instances Renan and Bradlaugh as examples of men made unbeliev- 
ers by “this mistaken defense of Divine Revelation.” His paper deals 
chiefly with New Testament criticism, and more particularly with the 
“‘ Double Source Theory” of the origin of the contents of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Professor Smith’s paper treats of Old Testament questions. After a 
suggestive comparison of the Moslem doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Koran, and a brief review of the history of the doctrine of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, he goes on to present “ three classes of facts 

- ignored by the advocates of an inerrant inspiration.” His first 
class deals with writings included in the books of those who were not 
their authors. In his second class he examines the method of the com- 
position of the historical books from Joshua to Kings inclusive, in order 
“to show the extreme difficulty of applying the theory of inerrancy in 
documents of this kind.” Under the third class he discusses the paral- 
lel histories of Kings and Chronicles, and points out the existence of con- 
tradictions, and also the ecclesiastical bias and the systematic pious exag- 
gerations of the Chronicler. 

There is nothing new or original in either of these papers; they are 
very far from being either radical or subversive. Their interest lies in 
the circumstances which called them forth, and the consequences resulting 
from their publication. They were brave and noble papers, and were the 
signal for a fierce and bitter attack upon their authors. In consequence 
of this, Professor Evans resigned his position, and accepted a call to Wales, 
where he died shortly after. Professor Smith was tried for heresy. The 
second of these pamphlets contains his defense in the trial, and is an at- 
tempt to prove that a belief in the errancy of Scriptures is not only com- 
pelled by any rational interpretation of the facts, but is also in accordance 
with the Westminster Confession (pp. 68, 69) “So far from departing 
from the Confession and the Scriptures, I am in the fullest harmony with 
the Scriptures and the Confession. It is the committee which is trying to 
read into both a theory which is an extraordinary refinement of the the- 
ologians. . . . In every church there is a tradition. At first it assumes 
to explain or harmonize the Scriptures. It grows by logical and meta- 
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physical refinements on the plain doctrine which the church deduces 
from the Scriptures. It then arrogates something of the authority which 
belongs of right first to the Scriptures, in the second place to the Confes- 
sion. ‘This is true in the case before us. The doctrine of inerrancy is a 
dogmatic refinement on the statements of the Confession.” The argu- 
ment of the prosecution was based on the dogma of inerrancy as pro- 
pounded by Hodge, Gaussen e¢ al., with the modification of referring 
the inerrancy to the original autograph, and admitting (contra Calvin) a 
possibility of errors in transmission. The main point of attack was Pro- 
fessor Smith’s treatment of the Chronicler, and the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati judged him guilty of heresy for teaching that the Scriptures are not 
free from error in their natural and intended sense. 

Owing to the greater enlightenment of the New York Presbytery, Dr. 
Briggs, charged with the same offense, was acquitted. Both cases have 
been appealed, and will come before the General Assembly. In the 
mean time that body, not yet having the cases judicially before it, has 
passed a series of resolutions practically affirming this dogma of the in- 
errancy of the Scriptures to be part and parcel of orthodox Presbyterian 
doctrine. The original Bible was inerrant, and came out from God per- 
fect and complete ; in process of transmission errors crept in, and we are 
no longer in possession of the original inspired and perfect autograph. 
If you do not believe in this inerrant autograph you are a heretic and in- 
capable of interpreting the Bible aright; and if you point out errors even 
in our present errant text of the original inerrant autograph, you are 
undermining the faith and should be disciplined. Such is the attitude of 
the dominant party in the Presbyterian communion, with which proba- 
bly a large part of the professing Christians throughout the United States 
sympathize at this moment. It is difficult to state their position without 
an invidious suggestion of the ridiculous. 

There is little to choose between this new Presbyterian doctrine of the 
inerrant but unknown original autograph of the Scriptures and the Tri- 
dentine doctrine of the inerrant Vulgate. It was this latter doctrine, by 
the way, which first brought Renan into conflict with the church. The 
story of this incident as it has come to me from a friend of the then Min- 
ister of Public Instruction has, I believe, never been published. Renan, 
a student at St. Sulpice, applied to the minister for a dispensation to 
abandon the clerical career. Having had several similar applications, 
the minister asked what was the trouble at St. Sulpice. Renan replied 
that he could not answer for others, but in his own case the trouble 
was this: the professor of biblical exegesis taught that the original He- 
brew and the Vulgate Latin translation were equally inspired. Hav- 
ing found what seemed to him a discrepancy between them he asked the 
professor for an explanation. The latter replied that, as both were 
equally inspired, there could plainly be no discrepancy, and sent him to the 
chapel to do penance. But the further he studied the more discrepancies 
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he found, until now he spent his whole time in the chapel doing penance. 
This seemed to him a useless and unprofitable life, and hence his request 
for a dispensation. The minister granted it, and Renan left St. Sulpice 
and the church. As Professor Evans has intimated, the attitude of the 
Presbyterians is the same in principle as that of Renan’s professor. In- 
terpret the Bible according to the dogma that the ipsissima verba are 
inerrant, and if you find any errors do penance. The Presbyterian com- 
munion in the United States, as represented by the actually dominant 
party, holds the same attitude which it has so severely condemned in the 
church of Rome, that the dogmas of the church are the norm by which 
the Bible must be interpreted. 

It may be said in passing that this is also the rule which the Brahmans 
apply to the interpretation of the Veda, the orthodox Jews to the Old 
Testament and the Moslems to the Koran. In fact, the history of the 
interpretation of the Bible down to the Reformation is exactly parallel to 
the history of the Brahman interpretation of the Veda, Jewish interpreta- 
tion of the Law and Moslem interpretation of the Koran. The Reform- 
ers in principle rejected this method, and sought to free the Bible from 
the great mass of commentary, interpretation and dogma which had been 
heaped upon it. In practice they were not altogether successful, because 
they could not rid themselves of the prejudices and limitations of their 
surroundings. Nevertheless, they did remove a great part of the heap 
piled up in the dark ages. Their followers, however, as soon as they 
were gone, began to reverse the process, commencing by heaping the in- 
terpretations of the Reformers themselves upon the Bible which they 
had sought to uncover. The Protestant heap is not yet as large as the 
Roman Catholic, but it is sufficiently large to cover up the Bible almost 
entirely, and even a good part of the earlier layers of Reformers. 

But the outside thinking world demands, and very justly, that, if the 
doctrines of the church be really founded on the Bible, it should be 
allowed to examine the Bible critically and impartially, according to the 
ordinary laws of criticism, as it would examine any other books. This is 
the same demand which Christians have always made regarding the 
Veda, the Avesta, the Koran and the like. They have insisted upon ap- 
plying to these books and the doctrines founded upon them ordinary 
moral, rational, literary and historical tests. They have refused to allow 
the claim of the votaries of these various books that a man must accept 
their dogmas before he can interpret their books. In the case of the Bible 
they must in turn submit to their own rule. If they do not do so, the 
thinking world must inevitably reason that they are afraid of the truth, 
class them with the Brahmans, Moslems and Parsees, and place the Bible, 
the Vedas, the Avesta and the Koran on the same shelf together. 

Did space permit, it might be pointed out how hopelessly inconsistent 
with their own theories of the infallibility and inerrancy of Holy Scrip- 
tures is the practice of the prosecutors ; how ruthlessly they, in common 
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with all Christians, reject the laws of the Old Testament as not conso- 
nant with reason and the Divine law, but infallible and errant ; and how 
the founder of Christianity himself set them the example of such treat- 
ment of the sacred Scriptures, appealing through and beyond them to 
the divine consciousness in mankind as the supreme test of right and 
truth. It is to be regretted that neither Professor Briggs nor Professor 
Smith entered upon this broader and deeper line of discussion in his an- 
swer to the charges brought against him. Nevertheless what both have 
done has been effective in opening the minds of many Christians of all 
denominations, and will doubtless have a still greater effect in the near 
future. 


Joun P. Peters. 
Sr. Micnaet’s Cuurcu, New York. 


Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Problems. By Dr. Avucust 
WEISMANN, Professor in the University of Freiburg in Breisgau. Vol. II. 
Edited by Edward B. Poulton, M. A., F. R. S., ete., and Arthur E. Shipley, 
M. A., F. L. S$. Authorized translation. Maemillan & Co. $1.30. 

This small second volume is the very important supplement to a much 
larger first volume. It contains a final statement of the doctrine of hered- 
ity, towards which Dr. Weismann has been feeling his way. It also 
contains an application of the physiological doctrine of heredity to the 
problems of the intellectual development of the human race. No layman 
in science is competent to criticise Dr. Weismann’s biological studies, and 
his statements concerning the genesis, nature, fertilization and matura- 
tion of the ovum. Judging from the comments made by investigators in 
this field and Dr. Weismann’s replies to them, one might infer that few, 
even of the specialists, had prepared themselves to understand his doc- 
trine. Were the discussion confined to the problems of the laboratory, 
no one but an expert in biology should criticise them. But when the 
doctrine of heredity is applied to psychology and ethics, the appeal is 
made to the facts of experience which lie within the field of common ob- 
servation. In his laboratory, the biologist studies with the microscope 
the processes of life. He reaches conclusions. Then, leaving the micro- 
scope, he tests his conclusions in the wider field of experience. In this 
field every observer of practical sagacity may supply him with facts, and 
offer useful criticisms. 

The moment it was announced that “ acquired characters” were not 
transmissible, controversy was inevitable. For the scientific doctrine of 
heredity, so called, was the assertion of such transmission from parent to 
child. Indeed, Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of moral intuition was only an- 
other way of stating it. Nearly thirty years ago he asserted that “ these 
moral intuitions are the results of accumulated experiences of utility, 
gradually organized and inherited.” Much of the ethical science of this 
generation has been based upon that statement and others of similar 
character. It has become the orthodoxy of “ well-instructed people.” 
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This statement Dr. Weismann denies. He holds that it is not sustained 
by the facts of observation. He says it was taken for granted, a mere 
assumption which never had any scientific basis. In its place, he offers 
what he believes to be a discovery sustained by the results of experiment 
carefully made and accurately observed. He has learned, however, that 
it is not sufficient to announce such a discovery with the proofs of it. 
Before he can induce others to examine his proofs, he must overcome 
prejudice against his conclusion. His doctrine is by many rejected be- 
cause the applications of it are unwelcome. It is denied because it is 
supposed to contradict well-known facts of experience. If it be true, 
much of the ethical teaching of this generation must be revised. Many 
of the most emphatic statements concerning heredity must be retracted, 
and what were supposed to be impressive lessons in morality must be 
rewritten. 

Dr. Weismann states his conclusions with the utmost modesty. He 
thinks the path he has struck out may by degrees, directly or indirectly, 
lead to the truth concerning heredity. He admits that he may be on the 
wrong track, but he is convinced that his investigations have added some- 
thing to our store of knowledge, and have made more intelligible that 
which was before known. The principal difference of opinion between 
him and his opponents may be stated in a few words. He denies the 
hereditary transmission of characters acquired by practice. He declares 
that such hereditary transmission has been assumed as a fact, that it has 
often been asserted, but never proved. He says: “Ihave tested as ac- 
curately as possible, all the available evidence[s] for such inheritance, 
and have found that they possessed no value as proofs.” This conclusion 
which he applies in the field of philosophy he had reached by observation 
and experiment in the laboratory. His doctrine is consistent from the 
beginning. Unicellular organisms and germ-cells are immortal. They 
multiply by division, and something of the parent cell goes to each of the 
offspring. In animals of complex organization there are somatic or 
body cells and germ cells. That which is acquired in the experience of 
the individual may effect great changes in the disposition of the somatic 
cells. Such consequences are not transmitted to the next generation. 
The basis of heredity lies only in the germ-plasm, which is passed on 
from one generation to another. (He thinks that Darwin’s pangenesis 
may contain a nucleus of truth.) Great changes take place in the life of 
the successive generations, and such changes, when congenital, are perpet- 
uated. Rapid progress is made by taking advantage of useful variations, 
and such results of progress are transmitted. By natural selection, the 
less useful qualities of the weaker individual are weeded out ; the fittest 
survive, and their qualities are transmitted. In the life of man, however, 
the greatest progress has been made, not in changes in his constitution, 
but in the accumulated stores of knowledge which have been handed 
down to him in tradition. 
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It is evident at a glance that, so far as questions relating to the moral 
and intellectual progress of mankind are concerned, Dr. Weismann’s con- 
tribution consists in the denial of the transmission of acquired characters, 
and the elevation of natural selection to a new and higher office. Many 
of us have long questioned the current hypothesis. Tested by the facts 
of experience, we have seen reason to believe that the results of experi- 
ence handed down in tradition have been constantly mistaken for the 
results of heredity. Dr. Weismann makes but a few of the many possi- 
ble applications of his doctrine, but those few are convincing. He ex- 
plains by it the degeneration of organs, which sets in when they are 
no longer useful, and shows how his doctrine of “ panmixia” (or uni- 
versal crossing) explains the facts without assuming the transmission of 
acquired characters. Take short sight, for instance. Its great prevalence 
in modern times has been accounted for by supposing that injury to the 
eyes caused by the excessive use of books had, as an acquired character, 
been transmitted. Dr. Weismann’s explanation is short and simple. 
Until the invention of spectacles, short-sighted persons were at a disad- 
vantage. In the struggle for existence they were crowded out, but now 
that short-sight does not become a disability, the tendency to it, which 
always existed, is left unchecked. The inventions of dentistry have 
made artificial teeth almost to be preferred to natural ones. Conse- 
quently the processes of panmixia go on unchecked by natural selection, 
and there is nothing to prevent the transmission of bad teeth to any 
number of descendants. It would be possible to add innumerable illus- 
trations to those furnished by Dr. Weismann. The field of modern ex- 
perience is full of them. 

The great difficulty which many have found in their attempt to under- 
stand the teaching of Dr. Weismann shows how deeply rooted is their 
confidence in the popular doctrine of heredity. Some of the most severe 
criticisms have been inspired by dread of what were supposed to be the 
immoral or unmoral consequences and applications of the doctrine, 
whereas, in truth, it gives us for the first time a scientific basis for a hope 
of human progress more rapid than any one had dared to predict. Ap- 
plied in the most severe and scientific way, it comes to this: The nature 
of man, as we now find it, contains innumerable hints of intellectual and 
moral power far surpassing anything attained by the majority of man- 
kind. This power of selection, which is called “ natural” until it comes 
into the field where the reason and will of man are factors, is capable of 
producing any desired result. Whatever human society sees in any of 
its members which is admirable, useful, and for any reason desirable, 
may be selected, encouraged, and produced upon any scale. We have 
in man, together with a tendency to persist unchanged for innumerable 
generations, a tendency also to show, in any generation, variations of all 
kinds, above and below the normal standard of excellence. In the con- 
stitution of every individual are latent, inherent powers which may be 
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educated without limit. The resources for such education are’ to be found 
in the boundless knowledge which is carried on from generation to gen- 
eration, in folk-lore, art, literature, science, the results of experience, in- 
vention, and thought, and which, recorded and unrecorded, is available 
to every generation as it passes. Dr. Weismann gives us one or two 
illustrations where he might have given fifty. He shows that in music 
the advance is due, not to the acquirement by practice and the hereditary 
transmission of a better musical faculty, but rather to the invention of 
musical instruments and the increase of knowledge. The prodigious in- 
tellectual power of the ancient Greeks was neither gained by the accumula- 
tion of acquired habits transmitted by heredity, nor was it lost by failure 
of descendants. The intellectual gains of the Greeks have been preserved 
in literature. A new race of equal power may come by process of selec- 
tion, but not as the result of intellectual drilling long continued. 

One objection to this doctrine is based on a misunderstanding of the 
word “acquired.” A distinction is to be made between characters ac- 
quired by some process which affects the constitution, some congenital 
impulse, and that which is the result of practice and habit in the lifetime 
of the individual. A good example would be the distinction between 
deaf-mutism, when it is congenital and likely to be hereditary, and that 
which is the result, say, of scarlet fever in infancy, and which, except by 
coincidence, will not reappear in the offspring. 

To a thoughtful mau it ought to be no objection to this doctrine that it 
refutes some of the teachings of Darwin, and cuts the ground from under 
the hypothesis by which Herbert Spencer would explain moral intuition 
and moral progress. Neither should it be a ground of objection that 
the new teaching flatly contradicts the popular notions concerning hered- 
ity. All that is salutary in the current doctrine remains, because the facts 
of experience are unchanged. ‘The awful threat of moral and physical 
degeneration remains, but the discouraging idea of an inherited fate is 
taken away. For one, I most heartily thank Dr. Weismann for coming 
out of his laboratory and opening to us in the field of philosophy the 
door of a new and boundless possibility. Professor Shaler has recently 
said “that the capacity to acquire and transmit is the infinitely peculiar 
and important gain which living creatures have won.” It is such a state- 
ment as this that Dr. Weismann seems to deny, but his denial relates, 
not to the fact of such acquirement and transmission, but to the nature 
of the acquirement and the method of transmission. Where he seems to 
deny the possibility of moral improvement and progress he really affirms 
a larger possibility. When we remember that during all the ages since 
they have been practiced, reading, writing, language, and music have 
never become hereditary, we see that it might take forty thousand years to 
bring about permanent changes in the ethical constitution of man by ac- 
cumulation of the results of habit. By the other process, of selection, it 
is clear that society has the power to produce a better race of men and 
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women within a few generations. When the best qualities of the intel- 
lect are made distinctly useful in the struggle for existence, — as useful, 
for example, as wealth and political power now are, — the men and the wo- 
men who possess and exercise such qualities will begin to abound. Experi- 
ence shows that they may even be found in families and races that have 
no store of hereditary experience to draw upon. 


GrorGe BATCHELOR. 
LoweEL., Mass. 


St. Jean Chrysostome et les Moeurs de son Temps. Par Arm# Purcu. 
Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Politiques. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 


The motive of this interesting study is given in the title. Its notion 
of the Church is that of “an institution essentially moral, which little 
by little has gathered about it a metaphysical philosophy and a political 
government” (p. 331). It exhibits Chrysostom not simply as the most 
eminent of Christian preachers, in a most brilliant era of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, but, still more, as an exponent of the religious ethics of 
his time, and as ‘‘a reformer of Christian society in the fourth century.” 
He was not conspicuous in his own generation as a thinker, a scholar, a 
man of letters, or a theologian. A great and vigorous ecclesiastic he cer- 
tainly was — heroic at least, if not successful, in the attempted reform of 
his own church and clergy. But especially and by eminence he was a 
fervid preacher of righteousness as that age understood it, an orator who 
made his appeal to the popular heart, “caring very little for Czsar,” 
“ disdainful of civil society itself,” proclaiming salvation not in the world 
but out of it, a frank and scornful antagonist of the fashion, luxury and 
semi-pagan customs of that showy metropolitan life amidst which his 
ministry was set. 

M. Puech’s book, a handsome octavo of 332 pages, is less a biography 
than one could have wished. Comparison with the great contemporaries 
of Chrysostom — Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome and Augustine — 
is rather hinted than set forth. Even the historical events on which his 
own career turns must be hunted up in Gibbon or the Greek historians ; 
and while his writings, especially the homilies, are referred to constantly 
and minutely, citations from them are given with a chariness that both 
disappoints and surprises us. In short, the book is meant for students 
who have Chrysostom himself within easy reach. Considering how 
bulky those writings are, embracing fourteen heavy volumes of the “ Pa- 
trologia,” more liberality here would have been particularly grateful. 

The author does well in giving prominence to a few dates, which are 
a striking comment on so great and celebrated a career. Thus we are 
reminded, with a certain surprise, that this career began when Chrysos- 
tom was already in his fortieth year — perhaps even three years older ; 
that he was called to Constantinople as Metropolitan at fifty-one, and died 
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in exile at the age of sixty. Yet at twenty-three, — a graduate from the 
school of Libanius, the most accomplished of pagan teachers, and with 
high repute as jurist, orator and panegyrist, after the fashion of the 
day, — he was already looked to as the future glory of the church at 
Antioch and deemed fit to be made its bishop: indeed, it was by some- 
thing of a pious fraud, we are here told, that he escaped the ecclesiasti- 
cal honors urged upon him. Still more interesting is his notion of a right 
training for the preacher's office. For four years, to ripen his medita- 
tions on Scripture, — his widowed mother Arethusa (who invites the com- 
parison with St. Monica several times alluded to in these pages) favoring 
his passion for the life of piety, — he lived in the society of an ascetic sage 
among the Syrian hills; then, to perfect himself in the discipline of soli- 
tude, he buried himself for two years more as a hermit in a cave, till, as 
his health weakened, a reserve of good sense came to his rescue ; and at 
thirty, or thereabout, he returned to a regular course of training for 
church duties. At thirty-four he was deacon, at thirty-nine a priest, and 
then, for the first time commissioned to preach before the people, he 
stepped at once into that supreme rank as dispenser of the Word, which 
he has held without a rival since. 

The main bulk of his writings is not in formal discussions (Adyor), but 
in “ homilies ” (6~:Atac), a word which implies something of familiar dis- 
coursing with an audience: the term “ lecture-room talks,” popularized 
by another great pulpit genius of our own day, seems to describe them 
best. Thus we find them incessantly referred to in this volume ; but, to 
look at them in their proper shape, while they keep all their vivacity and 
directness, they take a much more elaborated and orderly aspect, as a 
“ practical commentary ” on the sacred books. They must have been 
carefully studied in great detail, to furnish that most abundant store of 
vivid, minute and personal illustration we find here, as running comment 
on the events, manners and spirit of the time. Twelve years in Antioch 
and four years in Constantinople make the space covered by this curious 
and unique panorama. The eye that sees it is keen and quick; the 
tongue that tells it is frank, vivacious, communicative, taking, appealing ; 
the speaker — fluent, eager, abrupt — is in closest contact with the listen- 
ing, eager and applauding audience. One almost looks for, even if he does 
not find, those interruptions and cross-questionings which accentuate plat- 
form speech so much more with English audiences than with our own. 
By what stenographic or memorizing process these homilies were pre- 
served to us, we wish our author could have explained: certainly, it does 
not seem possible that they could have been written out beforehand : 
live talk they are, if such a thing ever was. But M. Puech helps us a 
little, by telling us that they were not delivered at all from the elevated 
pulpit, but spoken from the lecturer’s desk (ambo) on a lower platform, 
right in the face and eyes of the audience; spoken too (we have been 
elsewhere told) sitting, and to audiences numbered oftenest rather by 
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hundreds than by thousands ; interrupted, we may well believe, not only 
by the bursts of applause to which they occasionally allude, but also 
by censure, by captious cross-questioning, and by stormy and passionate 
Opposition now and then. 

The central interest of this volume lies in the type of ethical instrue- 
tion given in the preaching thus described. This is, in truth, far enough 
away from ours. Chrysostom was, as we are once and again reminded, 
an oriental and an ascetic. His notion of Christian virtue exaggerates 
(in a way astonishingly plain-spoken) traits we may find, indeed, here 
and there in the Evangelists; but it is almost as far apart from the 
soberer ethics of the Epistles as it is from ours. He has been called 
“the inspired apostle of almsgiving ;” and that name “apostle,” we are 
reminded, describes to us better than any other the peculiar function he 
discharged. ‘True, he did not go into the eestasies and extravagances of 
the ascetics, as some of his contemporaries did. “Solitude of the soul,” 
he tells them, not the dreary loneliness that made so many madmen and 
fools, is the true aim of Christian discipline; and his natural good sense 
fights hard (under some disadvantage of a false theory) against the re- 
ligious prejudice of his day to check the austerities of his friend Stagi- 
rius, who is fast breaking down into epilepsy under them. Still, the type 
of what a Christian community ought to be was fixed in him by those 
six years of early training in the monastery. He would, if he could, 
make a two years’ course of monastic life part of the regular training of 
a Christian gentleman. That most elementary form of charity, almsgiv- 
ing, is what, from first to last, he urges incessantly, springing it upon his 
hearers by “ millions of surprises’ whatever may be the matter in hand, 
and defending it as best he can before the plain arguments urged against 
it as sharply then as they are to-day. Seeing that these cannot really be 
refuted (for he is honest enough to admit their force), he falls back on 
the frequent religious pessimism which sees no hope in civil society as it 
is, and thinks the world itself is very likely coming to a speedy end; in 
fact, driven to the wall, he cries out, ‘‘ Give alms, then, not to benefit the 
poor, but to save your own soul!”’ Yet some of his own charitable insti- 
tutions, helpful and wise, were such as make part of every well-regulated 
society in our day. In the face of a cruel and ostentatious luxury, which 
the great Christian capitals of that day had so complacently adopted from 
pagan antecedents, it is pathetic to hear him plead for a voluntary equal- 
ity of conditions among the followers of Christ, which meant not (as we 
understand or intend it now) comfort for all alike, but contented pov- 
erty for all alike (see p. 92, where, as a parallel, is cited Augustine’s 
de Civ. Dei. iv. 11). Peculiarly odious forms of dissoluteness, into 
which that pompous luxury so easily slid — and slides — are dealt with 
by this Christian homilist in the astonishing plainness of speech before 
spoken of, for which we might find an apt parallel in Balzac or M. Zola. 

Such a gospel, though preached at first in the metropolis with modera- 
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tion (see p. 291), must soon come in fatal collision with the temper of 
the time and place. A sharp reform among the clergy — who had come, 
in contrast to earlier ages of faith, more and more to be the official repre- 
sentatives of practical religion — raised up his worst foes in his own house- 
hold. His very moderation made him enemies of the fiercer ascetics, 
the monks, who were among his cruelest persecutors towards the end. 
His popular sway in Constantinople lasted hardly four years. His own 
temper, it is likely, was goaded by opposition to a sharper, more intoler- 
ant, more passionate oratory. The Empress Eudoxia, who at first had 
been an eager disciple, walking at his side (barefoot, we presume) in 
a great procession, became embittered against him; and he is charged 
with turning her into public ridicule on occasion of a silver statue erected 
in her honor, likening her to Herodias, and even calling her a Jezebel. 
So he now had “several quarrels on his hands ;” and after his recall 
from a few months of exile, under the spasm of terror roused by an 
earthquake, he was banished at length from Constantinople, to die in 
exile three years later. 


JosEPH HENRY ALLEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Hersert Spencer. Vol. I. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Borpen P. Bowne. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. 


First Steps in Philosophy (Physical and Ethical). By Wiri1aAm Mack- 

INTIRE SALTER. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1.00. 

Christian Ethics. By Newman Smytu. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.50. 

The number and variety of books upon Ethics issued from the press in 
the last two years have been remarkable. They demonstrate an unusual 
interest in the great questions of right and wrong that are ever with us, 
whether we attend to them or not. This new interest is doubtless due 
to many causes, but the most prominent is the desire to readjust our 
moral theories and conceptions to the scientific and philosophical progress 
of recent times, especially to the law of evolution. Whether Mr. Spen- 
cer’s “ Data of Ethics” be considered a satisfactory exposition of the 
New Ethies or not, it should receive the credit of being the book that has 
most forcibly called public attention to the need of a readjustment of the 
received system of morality. 

In the “ Principles of Ethics,” Vol. I., by Mr. Spencer, we have his 
epoch-making treatise republished in its proper place in the System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy, according to the original plan. The only thing new in 
the first half of the volume is an Appendix to Part I., in which is given a 
chapter entitled “Conciliation.” This appears to be the original draft 
of chapter xiv. of the “ Data of Ethics,” which endeavors to reconcile the 
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claims of Egoism and Altruism. This chapter, after having been quite 
fully written out, was mislaid, and when the author in his final prepara- 
tion of the “ Data” came to this point, he forgot that he had once com- 
posed the needed chapter, and put substantially the same line of thought 
again into writing. Only recently has this first draft been found. I 
confess that I like it better than the second draft. It seems more full 
of thought and more clear and vigorous in expression. 

In Part II. we are shown the “ Inductions of Ethics,’ and in Part 
III. the “ Ethics of Individual Life.” In the chapters presenting the 
inductions of ethics, the development of morality from its rude begin- 
nings is set forth. In a hasty and superficial way Mr. Spencer goes 
over substantially the same ground that Mr. Staniland Wake has so care- 
fully studied in his well-known work on “ The Evolution of Morality ;” 
but he shows neither the breadth of research nor the good judgment in 
handling his materials which were manifested by his predecessor in this 
field. Mr. Spencer delights in accumulating accounts of the vices and 
crimes, as we now reckon them, which have been tolerated or even com- 
mended by various savage tribes, half-civilized peoples of antiquity, or 
foreign nations of the present day. He easily gives a very unpleasant 
picture of the sexual irregularities, the glorying in murder, the lying, the 
theft, and the other diversities of moral judgment which anthropological 
research discovers. 

Mr. Spencer concludes from his survey that the idea that man has any 
innate perception of right and wrong is false, and that the ethical senti- 
ments and ideas of men are determined by their surrounding circum- 
stances and social antecedents. A state of war and a militant organiza- 
tion generate a code in which conquest, revenge, murder, lying, and low 
sexual relations prevail. On the contrary a peaceful social state generates 
a code inculeating justice, honesty, veracity, and regard for the claims of 
others. Mr. Spencer seems unaware that intuitive morality gives room 
and a rational explanation for wide variations of conduct quite as readily 
as Utilitarian Ethics. In deriving the moral sentiments from the social 
conditions, he seems to be putting the cart before the horse. With equal 
or even greater plausibility it may be argued that it is not the absence of 
internecine strife that makes the Ainu of Northern Japan and the hill- 
tribes of India so kind and amiable, but rather their amiability and kind- 
ness that have held them back from internecine strife, and, when they 
have been exposed to it, have led them to take refuge in secluded haunts. 
If isolation from foreign foes has made these tribes peaceful and vir- 
tuous, why has it had just the opposite effect on the Fijians and the other 
cannibal islanders of Polynesia? If mendacity is due to the coercive 
social structure and to political pressure ; and if cruelty and inhumanity are 
due to a military régime and consolidation by conquest, while conversely 
the truthfulness, kindness and conscientiousness found in many simple 
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such coercions, as Mr. Spencer tells us in these chapters, what becomes of 
the doctrine presented in “ Justice” and in “The Data of Ethics,” that 
the sense of duty and the sentiment of justice are evolved by social, legal, 
political and other pro-altruistic restraints? Might one not argue with 
equal force that, in these secluded tribes whose high morality is so notice- 
able, we have more of the original disposition of humanity, unperverted 
by military and political violence? If man was evolved from a simian 
ancestor, his original moral endowment must have been at least as high 
as that of the higher apes. To suppose the primitive man to have been 
morally on the level of the carnivora is inconsistent with the laws of evo- 
lution itself. 

Not a few other incongruities with Mr. Spencer’s own earlier writings 
are to be noticed here. The style is often perplexingly vague, the ex- 
position meagre, and the arrangement of topics peculiar. Why the rela- 
tions of marriage and parenthood are put under the head of Individual 
life rather than those of Social life, one is at a loss to see. The usual 
position assigned to these topics, under “ Duties to Others,” as opposed 
to “‘ Duties to Self,” would seem more fitting. Mr. Spencer’s previous 
achievements in handling other subjects have undoubtedly well earned 
for him the title which Charles Darwin gave him of “ our great philoso- 
pher,” but the reader of the present volume will surely rise from it with 
the impression that Mr. Spencer’s forte is in another field than that of 
Ethics. 

If in Mr. Spencer’s exposition of moral principles we find too much 
absorption in the thought of its evolutionary origin, in Professor Bowne’s 
and Mr. Salter’s volumes this consideration scarcely receives its due. 
Mr. Salter considers that it is only indirectly that Ethics proper has any- 
thing to do with sociological or psychological theories of the origin of the 
moral sense. The able Professor of Philosophy at Boston University 
would rule out the inquiry concerning the moral sense as furnishing no 
guide in moral theory. Our moral insight, Professor Bowne claims, “ is 
in no way affected by theories as to the faculty whence it springs. . . . 
If we have it, it is no matter how we get it.” 

Now, undoubtedly, Professor Bowne is correct in regarding as an idle 
apprehension the alarm felt in many quarters over the evolutionary origin 
of conscience as a view that would destroy the authority of duty. He 
shows very cogently that it is founded on false psychology and irrelevant 
logic. As is well proved in the introductory chapter, the pretended de- 
duction of moral ideas from non-moral data is purely verbal and facti- 
tious. The early immoralities of our race do not upset at all the golden 
rule or any other moral law. “ A developing being,” as Professor Bowne 
admirably puts it, “cannot be adequately expressed by its early stage, 
but by all that toward which it is deve'oping.” 

Evolution is not, therefore, a subject of just alarm to any clear-headed 
moral philosopher. On the other hand it is not unimportant; nor is it 
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to be set one side cavalierly, as a subject of profound indifference, after 
Professor Bowne’s fashion. The ethical expositor of to-day ought to 
show the many new lights and practical applications for conduct which 
evolution presents, the new strength it gives to our moral insight, and the 
deeper foundations for duty which it exhibits in the eternal principles of 
life and the universe. 

In its general spirit and aim, Professor Bowne’s book is broad and in- 
clusive. His two leading thoughts are, that it is necessary to unite the 
intuitive and the experience school of Ethics in order to reach any effec- 
tive working system, and that the aim of conduct should be, not abstract 
virtue, but fullness and richness of life. Ethics, Professor Bowne shows 
with great force, can never dispense with the good will as the centre of 
moral theory ; if it does so, it sinks into sordid externalism. Conversely, 
the good will can never dispense with practical wisdom and the teachings 
of experience ; if it tries to do so, it perishes in a vacuum. Moral 
theory, however, has usually vacillated from one of these extremes to the 
other. The only escape from these excesses is to see that life itself is the 
field of morals, and that duty consists, not in mythical virtue, but in help- 
fulness in the actual relations of human society. With Schleiermacher, 
Professor Bowne finds three fundamental moral ideas, — the good, duty 
and virtue. Each is necessary, and every system that leaves out any one 
of the three becomes one-sided. The idea of pleasure is too variable 
and too easily subject to degradation to determine the good. An ideal 
is needed. This arises in the mind as the free spirit imposes duty upon 
itself. In general terms, this ideal good is conscious life in the full devel- 
opment of all its normal possibilities. It is a progressive ideal, and can- 
not be exhaustively defined. Hence moral codes vary with our view of 
the meaning and destiny of life and the intellectual progress of the race. 

Such, in very brief epitome, are the leading ideas of Professor Bowne’s 
ethical system. There is, perhaps, a little too much repetition in the 
statement, and too persistent a see-sawing from side to side of his rhetor- 
ical tilting-board. But the merits of the book are, nevertheless, great. 
The writer's style is forcible and incisive; his thought keen and subtle ; 
his exposition clear ; and his views comprehensive and catholic. His han- 
dling of the diversities of moral judgment, of which the evolutionists 
make so much, is admirable; and the chapters on the Ethics of the In- 
dividual, the Family and Society are full of common-sense and wise 
application of his principles. On the whole, the volume is the best work 
on ethics published in the present season. 

In Mr. Salter’s little volume, “ First Steps in Philosophy,” we have a 
thoughtful examination of two fundamental conceptions, Matter and Duty. 
In the first of the two lectures, the author presents a careful exposition 
and defense of Idealism, reducing matter to a general name for our sen- 
sations viewed on their objective side. In this way he finds the world- 
problem to be much simplified ; and the mind is thus shown to be essential to 
the system of sensible things, a consideration which always says “ check ” 
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to the materialist. In the lecture on duty Mr. Salter agrees with Pro- 
fessor Bowne in finding neither utilitarianism nor intuitionalism by itself 
sufficient for an ethical guide. The good, in Mr. Salter’s view, is not 
merely that which is desired, but that which is worthy of being desired. 
Ethics must have a rational basis. It tells what should be, and the es- 
sence of what should be is the realization of the capacities of our nature 
as far as they are consistent with one another, and go to make up a whole. 
This, of course, includes the happiness of self and of others. But happi- 
ness is not the only thing desirable. Our other capacities, such as those 
for knowledge, for affection, for moral action, equally demand to be real- 
ized. Science, art and virtue are, equally with happiness, elements of 
the good, and ends to be sought for their own sake, not as mere means 
for procuring happiness. Mr. Salter’s treatment of these two great 
themes is remarkably lucid, and free from technical or abstract terms. 
Its courteous tone, candid temper, and rare union of sweetness and light 
make it a model of scholarly statement. 

In Dr. Newman Smyth’s “ Christian Ethics,” the moral life of man is 
considered from a point of view somewhat different. It agrees with 
scientific Ethics in using the historical method and starting from facts of 
observation ; but it differs in finding its premises and laws in the Chris- 
tian moral consciousness, and the fruits of the growth of this through the 
centuries. In Dr. Smyth’s view, however, Christian Ethics should be 
something more than a systematization of Biblical morality. It compre- 
hends the whole moral development and aim of humanity under the form- 
ative Christian ideal. Dr. Smyth agrees with Professor Bowne and Mr. 
Salter in finding in personality the supreme fact of the universe, and in 
making the ultimate ethical end consist in the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the personality. The great service of Christ is, that he fur- 
nished a living and concrete example of perfect manhood. The concep- 
tion of the Incarnation here advanced as the realization of the humanness 
of God is thoroughly rational. 

The critical reader of “Christian Ethics”” may be somewhat annoyed 
by a certain mistiness of statement and desultoriness of treatment. Some 
parts have too much of a German cast, as if the author's studies of foreign 
authorities had been imperfectly assimilated. But the excellences of the 
book far exceed its defects. It is rich and suggestive in thought ; broad, 
reverent and progressive in spirit. The volume steadily grows upon the 
reader as he goes on from the theoretical and theological discussions of 
the first part to the wise and practical chapters that form the last half of 
the volume. In the chapter on the contents of the Christian Ideal there 
is an admirable comparison of the Greek and the Buddhistic ethics with 
the Christian. In discussing the conflict of duties and the obligation of 
speaking the truth under all circumstances, the difficult boundary lines 
are skillfully marked out. In the chapter treating of Duty to God it is 
ingeniously shown that even an Agnostic may not be without his religious 
obligations. Especially commendable are the excellent chapters and sec- 
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tions on the Industrial Conscience, the Professional Conscience, Mar- 
riage, Duty to the State, the Social Problem, and Christian Duties. In 
short, the book is one that every clergyman would find a useful and in- 
structive addition to his library. 


JamMEs T. Brxpy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


A History of Modern Philosophy. From the Renaissance to the 
Present. By B.C. Burt, A.M. Two volumes, Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Company. $4.00. 

This work has two great merits: it is clear and it is concise. In two 
small volumes of something over three hundred pages each, it aims to 
give a bird's-eye view of the philosophy of the last five hundred years. 
It is one of those few books which as Kant said of his famous Critique, 
“‘ would be shorter if it were not so short.” Could philosophy be simpli- 
fied, Mr. Burt would here have accomplished that much-desired end. 
But there is no easy road to philosophy ; and these volumes suffer rather 
from overfullness. The work is one not so much to be read as to be 
studied. 

The author divides modern philosophy into three great periods, charac- 
terized respectively as periods of sense, understanding, reason ; reception, 
negation, construction ; thesis, antithesis, synthesis. The first period ex- 
tends from Pletho to Bacon: the second from Bacon to Reid: the third 
from Reid to Green. These divisions differ from those made by many 
historians, who consider the speculative thought from 1350 to 1600 as 
transitional merely, and begin Modern Philosophy with Descartes. They 
are fundamental here, and must never be lost sight of. They reduce to 
order that seeming chaos of thought in which one who has no guiding 
thread feels himself wandering in reading the history of philosophy. In 
studying the various systems, we ask, first of all, from what plane, — 
sense, understanding or reason, — does each proceed. If from the first, 
we have Sensationalism, Naturalism, Materialism, the positing of the 
non-ego as an independent entity. If from the second, we have Dogma- 
tism or Subjective Idealism, — the positing of the ego as an independent 
entity. If from the third, we have Spiritual Monism, or Absolute Ideal- 
ism, the positing as the ultimate reality of the absolute ego, infinite self- 
consciousness or God. 

While, however, these divisions may be helpful, they must be used with 
caution, lest they be misleading. The logical order of philosophy is not 
always followed chronologically. Strong minds often strike into the 
path of speculation somewhat farther back than they would have done 
had they taken a little more pains to acquaint themselves with the works 
of their predecessors. In this regard Aristotle has set us a noble ex- 
ample, prefacing his own philosophy with a critical review of what had 
been done up to his time. 

Mr. Burt at times feels the difficulty of keeping to his plan. Thus on 
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page 302 of Volume II., concluding his review of Lewes, he says, “ But 
for an accidental reason these two systems” (those of Lewes and Spen- 
cer) “and their predecessors would fall into line before, instead of after 
Kant’s, in the history of philosophy.” Exactly what that “ accidental 
reason ” is, Mr. Burt does not say. The plain truth, it would seem, is 
that English empiricism is an anachronism which, since Kant and the 
Post-Kantians, has no right to be. 

Mr. Burt evidently accepts an infinite self-consciousness as the ultimate 
category of reason, the final goal of philosophy, the source whence all 
finite things proceed. At the end of his account of each system he gives 
a short paragraph of his own, headed “ Results.” This contains a brief 
criticism from his own standpoint. These paragraphs are by no means 
the least important part of the work, and they have this special recom- 
mendation, that they are not overdone. Mr. Burt puts himself into these 
** Results,” but elsewhere keeps much in the background. He lets the 
philosophers speak for themselves, giving us, in almost their own words, 
a digest of their theories. This method, to be sure, has its disadvantages, 
as it gives the work somewhat the flavor of a compilation. 

The most valuable matter in this history is in the latter half of the 
second volume, the portion which treats of Lotze, Rosmini, the two Mills, 
Spencer, Lewes, Wkewell and Green. There is an increasing demand to 
know more of what has been done in philosophy since Hegel. Yet with 
Hegel most of our historians stop. To this part of his work Mr. Burt 
has given his most careful thought, treating it with the most fullness. Of 
the 321 pages in the second volume, 202 are devoted to this most modern 
philosophy. In his preface Mr. Burt well says, “The apparently dis- 
proportionate length at which certain recent systems are treated will find 
sufficient excuse, it is assumed, in the fact that they have not as yet be- 
come commonly known through other histories of philosophy.” Philoso- 
phy, like science, art and literature, is a growth; in every epoch it re- 
flects one phase of the universal culture. The history of philosophy 
cannot free itself from the history of thought as a whole. Hence the 
need, ever renewed, of a historian who shall bring philosophy down to 
date and show the most recent developments in the light of all that has 
gone before. Ours is an age not so much of philosophy as of histories of 
philosophy, yet it has its peculiar task. No one writes philosophy to-day 
in exactly the language of Descartes and Spinoza, or even of Kant and 
Hegel. As the earliest periods of modern philosophy were occupied with 
an effort to get free from the trammels of the church, so its latest unfold- 
ings are mainly in the effort to adjust itself to the certainties of science. 
Intrenched, as it is, in the impregnable fortress of a thorough-going Ideal- 
ism, it has now to make its peace with the stubborn Realism of science. 
It cannot be indifferent to, or unaffected by, the rapid progress of science, 
especially of physiological psychology. The result is a kind of realistic 
Idealism, or idealistic Realism, the prevailing philosophy ce we except 
Agnostic Monism) of to-day. 
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It is difficult to see why one fourth of the space allowed to philosophy 
since Hegel should be given to Mr. Herbert Spencer. Were the work a 
history of Evolution, this would perhaps be justifiable. But Mr. Spen- 
cer’s philosophy, as set forth in his “ First Principle,” is generally con- 
ceded to be the weakest part of his whole system. It contains little that 
isnew. As a generalizer of the great law of Evolution, Mr. Spencer de- 
serves a high place among men of science. But for all this he is no more 
to be ranked among the great philosophers than is Newton for having 
discovered the law of gravitation. The generalized results of experience 
are one thing; the intellectual presuppositions of experience are an- 
other. 

There is only a reference here to American philosophy. Dr. Schur- 
man has prophesied, in the “ Philosophical Review,” that America is for 
philosophy the land of the future. Let us hope it may be so. But have 
we, in the two and a half centuries of our history, not yet made a begin- 
ning? Here, in a work on modern philosophy of 700 pages, wherein 
special emphasis is laid upon philosophy in its latest developments, we 
have just two pages on philosophy in America. In Volume L., a page 
more is given to Jonathan Edwards; this, too, from an American! Is 
this all we deserve? Another omission is that of an index. In a work 
covering so large a field, an index to subjects is almost a necessity. 

Mr. Burt’s work, systematic, built upon a good plan, thoroughly mod- 
ern, and carefully written, can hardly fail of being helpful to many in- 
telligent readers. The publishers have done their part well. 


J. Freperic Dutton. 
ConcorpD, Mass. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By H. H. Wenpt, D. D., Professor of Theology, 

Heidelberg. Vol. II. Pp. 427. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Since the first volume of the translation of Professor Wendt’s work 
was noticed in a recent number of “ The New World,” the second volume 
has appeared. In Volume I. the author dwelt chiefly on the Jewish reli- 
gious ideas in the time of Jesus, the method of his teaching, and his doc- 
trine of righteousness as the essential condition of participation in the 
Messiah’s kingdom. The themes of which the second volume treats are 
much more difficult and much more disputed. There are two main sub- 
jects, — the Person of Jesus and Eschatology. Under the first of these 
general topics fall such questions as: What did Jesus claim for himself 
as the Son of man and as the Son of God, and what in respect to his 
preéxistence ? What was the significance, according to his own testi- 
mony, of his sufferings and death ? Our author answers that in proclaim- 
ing himself the Son of man Jesus shows that “ he feels himself the same 
in kind with all true members of the Kingdom of God, for these are all 
sons of men” (pp. 149, 150). By the title, Son of Man, Jesus designates 
both his genuine, representative humanity, and, at the same time, his 
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unique Messianic dignity. By his “ self-designation as Son of God, he 
gives expression to his lofty consciousness of standing in an inward fel- 
lowship of love with God as his Father” (p. 149). 

Respecting the significance of his sufferings and death, it is the opinion 
of Dr. Wendt that “the idea of the vicarious significance of his sufferings 
for the expiation of the sins of other men, whereby God gains the possi- 
bility of forgiving their sins and bestowing his saving benefits, did not 
duly harmonize with Jesus’ view of God” (p. 244). The death of 
Jesus has for its object to increase “ confidence in the sin-forgiving grace 
of God” (p. 241). In carrying out this view, it is, of course, necessary 
to suppose that the phrase “ for the forgiveness of sins” is an addition 
by the evangelist to the actual words used by Jesus in instituting the 
supper, and also to maintain that the view of Paul and of the whole 
early church respecting the vicarious significance of Jesus’ death was 
developed upon the basis of current Jewish ideas rather than warranted 
by the actual teaching of Jesus himself. 

Dr. Wendt holds that the passages in which Jesus predicts his resur- 
rection can legitimately yield, in a critical view of them, “only the 
thought that Jesus would after the briefest delay be awakened from death 
to the heavenly life with God” (p. 266). “The object of Jesus in the 
predictions of his resurrection was to produce in his disciples’ minds after 
his death the conviction of his continued heavenly existence, without need- 
ing still to attest it by special miraculous appearances” (p. 268). What 
the nature of “these appearances which were held by them [the disci- 
ples} as certain facts of experience ” (p. 266) is not explained. It would 
readily be inferred from what has been said that the preéxistence of 
Christ would be understood by our author in an ideal sense, — “ in the 
thoughts, purposes and promises of God” (p. 176). 

Professor Wendt is well known as a representative of the school of 
Ritschl. His construction of the Gospel history and his interpretation 
of the teaching of Jesus furnish additional means for testing the critical 
and historical standing-ground of this school, and serve to set in clearer 
light the theological affinities and tendencies of the movement. 


GeorGeE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Errata.—In “The New World” for December, 1892, page 716, 
the twelfth line from the foot of the page, instead of “the execution of 
the son of Herod Antipas,” read “ the execution of Antipater.” 

On page 717, the sixteenth line from the foot of the page, instead of 
‘“ Ebionines,” read “the Hbionim.” 








